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DOG SOAP 


(Free from Carbolic Acid and all other poisons) 
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‘ ing Insects, 
’ — doggy smell 
Improves the coat, 
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Refreshed and Happy 
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harmless to dogs, but 
fatal’ to fleas." —FRANK 
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WALI. DECORATIONS. 





HOWARD & SONS, 
25, 26, & 27, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“ They are still the best gardens of any of the 
Zuns of Court, my beloved Temple not forgotten.” 
CHARLES LAMB. 


H, the lilacs are in blossom in 
the gardens of Gray’s Inn, 


And the eastern lawn is ready for 


the tennis to begin ; 
And the sunny air is thrilling with 
the music of the chimes, 

And the budding planes are swelling 
to the fulness of the limes ; 
And a thousand little breezes stir the 

shadows as they pass. 
There are sparrows all around us, 
there are starlings on the grass, 
And the glory of the sunshine on 
the freshness of the green 
Fills my heart to overflowing as I 
gaze upon the scene. 
54 
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Like a vision in the desert on a weary eye it dawns, 

With its alleys and its terrace, and its trimly-shaven lawns, 

And the happy things about them-—for the birds are free from fear, 
And the rarest and the wildest find a sanctuary here. 

Nestled in the heart of London, in mine Inn I take mine ease, 
Softly wooed to dreams of summer by the murmur of the trees, 
And the traffic sounds so distant that there’s music in its din 

As it surges and it eddies round the gardens of Gray’s Inn. 


Ringdoves floating in the sunshine, as they hover to and fro, 
Gleaming as the Psalmist saw them in the sunshine long ago; 





higher realms, 
about the elms. 


bend the knee; 


rookery. 


THE GARDENS 


And his longing rises in me as they seek the 

Where the lazy rooks are calling as they wheel 
g y 

Here the rook is lord and master, and to him we 
’ 


Nowhere else in all the City can they boast a 





















OF GRAY’S 


And our homage rises to him as he goes 
about his work, 

Clad in decent black apparel like an elder of the 
kirk. 

And, though Gilbert White may tell us that he 
sometimes tries to sing, 

"Tis a slander to accuse him of so very light a 
thing. 

Other birds may haunt the grass-plot where they 
find the banquet spread ; 

Master Rook will reconnoitre from a shelter over- 
head, 

And his cunning eye will twinkle on the scrap that 
suits him best, 

And his reverence, descending, bears it gravely to 
his nest. 

Master Rook is wild and wary, and he trembles for 
his skin, 

Though he knows his person’s sacred in the gardens 
of Gray’s Inn. 


There’s the lusty old Catalpa in his ragged winter 
dress, 

Where the hand of Bacon set him in the days of 
good Queen Bess. 

When the torpid blood within him feels the warmer 
sun of May 

He will shame the trees around him with the wealth 
of his array. 

There he stands, for sixty lustres rooted in our 
English loam, 

Dreaming of the forest glories of his transatlantic 

home ; 
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And the ringdoves love to gather where the grass is scant and thin, 


Round the tree that Bacon planted in the gardens of Gray’s Inn. 


Stroll along the central alley, up the steps so snowy fair, 
And we stand upon the terrace where Sir Roger took the air, 
Addison’s beloved Sir Roger, gazing o’er the northern wall 


now the houses hide them all. 





On the distant hills of Highgate 
This the terrace fair and statcly where the gentle Elia trod, 

On an afternoon in summer, when he met the player Todd 

(Elia perhaps a-thinking of the days that were no more, 

And his sprightly neighbour Hester, vanished to the silent shore), 
Bacon, Addison, and Elia—others, too, to memory dear : 

Johnson, Goldsmith, and Macaulay—all the three were dwellers here, 
And young Dickens served a clerkship where the legal webs they spin 


In these old, old houses looking on the gardens of Gray’s Inn. 


Homage to the old foundation—learned, reverend, and fair ; 
Merry, too, in bygone seasons, as its chronicles declare. 

Oh, the Inn was full of feasting—masque or revel or carouse— 
When it stood amid the meadows overlooking Ely House. 
Graver manners in the present rule our ancient Inn of Court, 
Still we sometimes hear a whisper of the glories of its port. 
Blessings on the old foundation: may the benchers rule it well, 
May the centuries before it have no other tale to tell 

Save the proud consistent story, which its stainless record shows, 
Carried on throughout the ages green and virile to the close. 





THE GARDENS OF GRAY’S INN. 


Musing on the generations of the learnéd and the wise 

Who have lived and died within it calls a mist about my eyes, 
And the air is full of whispers telling of their joys and tears, 
Triumphs, woes, and disappointments in the many bygone years. 
Round its venerable gables soft the twilight shadows fall; 


Every brick and stone I love it, and the gardens best of all, 


And the wish arises in me, when my thread is worn and thin, 


May my dying cyes be rested on the gardens of Gray’s Inn! 

















Blenheim Palace. 


BLENHEIM AND ITS MEMORIES. 


* HERE is perhaps no one thing, which the most Polite part of mankind have 
more universally agreed in, than the vallue they have ever set upan the Remains 
of distant Times. Nor amongst the severall kinds of those Antiquitys are there any 
so much regarded as those of Buildings ; some for their magnificence, or curious Work- 
manship ; and others, as they move more lively and pleasing Reftections (than History 
without their aid can do) on the Persons who have Inhabited them ; on the remarkable 
things which have been transacted in them, or the extraordinary occasions of erecting 
them. As I believe it cannot be doubted, but if Travellers many ages hence shall be 
shewn the very House in which so Great a Man Dwelt, as they will then read the 
Duke of Marlborough in Story; and that they shall be told, it was not only his 
favourite habitation, but was erected for him by the bounty of the Queen and with 
the approbation of the People, as a Monument of the Greatest Services and Honours, 
that any subject had ever done his Country: I believe, tho they may not find Art 
enough in the Builder, to make them admire the Beauty of the Fabrick, they will 
Jind wonder enough in the Story, to make ’em pleased with the sight of it. 
“ZI hope I may be forgiven, if I make some faint application of what I say of 
Blenheim, to the small Remain of Anctent Woodstock manor.” 


With these grandiose words Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect of Blenheim Palace, 
prefaced his plea that the ancient manor-house of Woodstock might be saved from 
destruction, for the admiration of posterity. Unfortunately the Duchess of Marlborough 
534 
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at once, as we shall see, suspected him of an ulterior motive, and the house was 
levelled to the ground. But, though not a stone of the building remains to aid the 
imagination, there still lingers something of the medizval spirit among the oaks and 
bracken beyond the lake. Here one can at once realise what the royal demesne was: 
a part of the great forest of Wychwood extending far over the surrounding country, 
a fastness of royal authority secure against troublesome Constitutionalists, where, 
regardless of all law but his sovereign pleasure, the King might pursue the chase of the 
“tall red deer.” Still earlier in Saxon times royal favour gave the town of Woodstock 
a certain importance. Ethelred held a witan here, and there is a pleasing tradition 
(not more improbable, possibly, than that other tradition which ascribes the foundation 
of the neighbouring University of Oxford to him) that Alfred wrote his translation of 
Boethius in the congenial solitude of the forest. And then it was at Woodstock 
that Henry II. met Fair Rosamond: there is still a well to mark her bower. 
Again, serious historians will remember that it was at a council held here that 
the King and Becket first found themselves in serious disagreement touching the 





Rosamond’s Well. 
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High Lodge. 


troublesome matter of the collection of Danegeld. In short, the name continually 
recurs in history, until with changed times the hunting-lodge would no longer contain 
the Court. Thus Charles I. preferred to establish himself at Oxford, when he 
abandoned London to the Parliament. One other personage must not be forgotten. 
In the High Lodge, as it is called, the notorious Earl of Rochester spent the last years 
of his life as Ranger of the forest; and there the worthy Bishop Burnet assisted 
at his deathbed repentance, to his great edification, as, in all seriousness, he would 
have the world believe. Not long afterwards the history of the ancient manor comes 
abruptly to an end. For it was this place, with all its associations of medizval 
royalty, that the nation chose as the most fitting it could bestow on the General whom 
it delighted to honour. And now, as one stands on the bridge over the lake, the 
causeway leads on the one hand to the triumphal monument set in the midst of lines 
of elms ranged literally in order of battle (for they were planted in exactly the same 
positions as those occupied by the battalions on the field of Blenheim) ; on the other 
to the imposing pile of the Palace itself. ‘The very name of the place was changed, 
to be the more suggestive of the great victory near the village on the Danube ; the 
railway station, built the other day, unwittingly points the moral, with its double title 
of “ Blenheim and Woodstock.” 

The architecture of the house itself clearly indicates the taste and training of its 
builder. Vanbrugh shared the enthusiasm of the day for classical work, as understood 
and developed, whether well or ill, by the Italians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; but with characteristic disregard of law, he thought to combine classical 
serenity with the fancifulness natural in a northerner and a playwright. Thus, while 
the general scheme of the south front, for instance, is distinctly severe, the massive 
towers at its ends are surmounted by fantastic masses of open stone-work, most 
quaintly finished off with arrangements of cannon-balls and coronets. ‘Throughout 
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he repeatedly made use of classical members with strange disregard to their structural 
intention. Silvester, the French artist employed to make designs for the decoration 
of the saloon, sniffed contemptuously at Vanbrugh’s Gothic tendencies. “Je ne 
saurois approuver ce double rang de niches ; cela sent la fagade des églises Gothiques.” 
And then with savage delight he announced his discovery that much of the design 
was merely an unintelligent imitation of the Palazzo Farnese at Florence. Certainly, 
in spite of Vanbrugh’s attempts to achieve at once dignity and lightness, the probable 
impression made by the building on the casual observer is, that it is ponderous 
without being stately, and irregular without being tasteful. But the final feeling of 
any one whose fate it is to study it at leisure will assuredly be one of respect, even 
of enthusiasm, for the ability of Vanbrugh. It takes time to realise the boldness of 
the general design and the solidity of the masonry. In many parts there are about 
as many feet of solid stone as a modern architect would put inches of lath and 
plaster. The negative qualities of integrity and thoroughness are rare enough in 
work of the present day, now that the architect has delegated to the contractor 
the execution of his design. The interior proportions of the rooms are generally 
admirable, and so perfectly was the work carried out that it is possible to look through 
the keyholes of ten doors, and see daylight at the end, over three hundred feet off. It 
is noticeable, further, that the whole was designed by a single man, there being no 
subsequent additions, as there are, for instance, at Chatsworth and Wentworth. 
Vanbrugh is_ responsible ——_———--—— 
for good and bad qualities 
alike. One would imagine 
a priori that he had every- 
thing in his favour—un- 
limited money and a free 
hand. Far from this being 
the case, the stupendous 
work was accomplished 
under difficulties greater 
than any longsuffering 
architect ever had to con- 
tend with. 

The beginning of the 
building was most 
auspicious. In 1705, the 
year after Blenheim, Queen 
Anne, in accordance with 
an address of the 
Commons, granted Marl- 
borough the royal estate 
of which Woodstock was 
the centre, with moneys 
to build a suitable house. 
The nation was anxious to 
show its gratitude to the 
General under whom 
English troops had won 
their first considerable 
victory on foreign soil 
since Agincourt; the Angle Tower. 
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Queen was for doing all 
in her power for her dear 
Mrs. Freeman; Marl- 
borough saw in the scheme 
a dignified and legitimate 
method of perpetuating 
his fame; and so Van- 
brugh was commissioned 
to build a house which 
should be worthy of all 
three. ‘The work was at 
once begun on the existing 
scale. Difficulties sprang 
up when the Duchess 
began to lose, by her 
abuse of it, the power 
which she had always 
possessed over the Queen ; 
when, too, it was seen 
that the architect’s  esti- 
mate bore no sort of 
relation to the actual 
cost. Vanbrugh was often 
in the greatest straits for 
money, and wrote piteously 
to the Duchess and the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
without the slightest effect. 
‘Things naturally grew worse when both the Duke and Duchess were dismissed from 
all their posts, in 1711; and at last, in 1721, the disputes culminated in a law-suit 
successfully brought against the Duke by the workmen for arrears of pay, the defend- 
ant’s contention being that the Treasury was liable for the whole expense. The 
Duchess vented her displeasure on the unfortunate architect, whom she never credited 
with doing anything right. She carefully kept his letters, and made spiteful endorse- 
ments on them for the benefit of her counsel at the trial. 

We have already alluded to the question of the old manor-house, and to the 
Duchess’s refusal to credit Vanbrugh with a disinterested wish for its preservation. 
Her idea may be seen from the following extract from a letter from Vanbrugh to 
Godolphin. After demanding “ 46000 more out of course,” he writes :— 

“T much fear the effects of so quick a sentance as has happened to pass upon 
the remains of the manour; I have, however, taken a goode deal of it downe ; but 
before ’tis gone too far, I will desire your Lordship will give yourself the trouble of 
looking upon a picture I have made of it; ... and I hope it won’t be possible, 
that the pains I take in this particular shou’d be thought to proceed from a desire 
of providing myself an agreeable lodging. I do assure your Lordship that I have 
acted in this whole business upon a more generous principle, and am much 
discouraged to find I can be suspected of so poor a contrivance for so worthless 
a thing.” 

This is the Duchess’s comment: “ All that Sir John says in this letter is 
false ; the manner house had cost near three thousand pound, and was orderd to be 








Sir John Vanbrugh. From a Picture by Kneller. 


pulld down, and the materialls made use of for things that were necessary to be 
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don; -the picture he drew to prevent this was false, my Ld. Treasurer went to 
blenheim to see the truth, all he had represented of it was false and it was orderd 
to be pulld down.” One very piteous letter is simply endorsed—‘“ Instead of 
complying with him I stopt the works in 1710 till the crown should decree money 
for them.” 

Again, Vanbrugh innocently suggested the addition of a greenhouse on the west 
side, which was not to interfere with the view from the gallery, and would be the 
most pleasant sitting-room in the house—“ for that, indeed, is what I take it to be, 
and not a magazine for a parcell of foolish plants.” The Duchess did not approve : 
“This green-house I thank God I prevented being built; nothing I think can be 
more mad than the proposal nor a falser description of the prospects.” 

No details of expenditure in wages or materials were too small to engage her 
attention. Vanbrugh had once to complain that, in consequence of the wet weather, 
the men refused to cart stone from the quarry to the palace at the price he was 
authorised to offer. A device of his, when the Duchess wanted him to omit some 
detail, was to suggest that she ought not to allow herself to be outdone by Lord 
Carlisle, who had approved a similar detail in the building of Castle Howard. Again, 
he reminded the Duke that he had shown a model of the projected plan to the 
Queen and Prince ; and that, so far from making any exceptions, the Queen entirely 
approved of it, was particularly pleased with the magnificent part, and expressed a 
great desire of having it finished soon, and that that ought to have great weight with 
the Treasury. One thing—a thing which nowadays is hardly noticed—Vanbrugh did 
which the Duchess was persuaded against herself to approve of. In the two piers 
of the bridge below the level of the causeway he constructed no less than thirty-three 
rooms, intended to be a cool retreat in the hot weather. This appealed to the eighteenth 
century as highly romantic. ‘The Duchess wrote: “Four houses are to be at each 





The Saloon, Blenheim. 
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corner of the bridge; but 
that which makes it so 
much prettier than London 
3ridge is that you may 
sit in six rooms, and look 
out at window into the 
high arch, while the 
coaches are driving over 
your head.” Some of the 
rooms must now be almost 
under water, for originally 
there was only a small 
stream running through 
the park. Hence Pope’s 
epigram :— 


‘**The minnows, as_ through 
this vast arch they pass, 
Cry, ‘ How like whales we look ! 
Thanks to Your Grace.’ ” 


The making of the lake as 
well as of the gardens was 
the work of “ Capability ” 
Brown. “They. have 
drowned the epigram,” 
said Dr. Johnson, when he 
saw the park in 1776. 

Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. From a Picture by Kneller. While Sarah was per- 





petually involving herself 
in quarrels with her architect, the Duke was indirectly furthering the progress of the 
building by a succession of victories abroad. Without taking an active part, he was 
yet much interested in the house, always looking forward to the time when he should 
live there in peace with his wife. When on a campaign he wrote to her nearly every 
other day, and in almost every letter there is a personal touch, showing his ever- 
present love for her, his keen anxiety to keep her love, and to win her approval 
of anything he did. ‘The following is characteristic. In the middle of a severe frost 
he wrote: “I do from my soull wish there were not one unhappy creatur in the world, 
for I have no mallice, nor, indeed, any great ambition but that of being at quiet with 
you.” On May 4th, 1706: “I shal make the whole campagne in this country, and 
consequently not such a one as will please mee ; but, as I infinetly vallu your estime, 
for without that you can’t love me, let me say for myself that there is some merit in 
doing rather what is good for the publick than in prefering our private satisfaction 
and interest, for my being here in a condition of doing nothing that shal make a 
noise has made me able to send ten thousand men to Italie.” Again, after Ramillies : 
“T own to you the pains I now take; I do it very chearfully, believing that this 
campagne, if the blessing of God continue with us, will go a great waye towardes the 
having a happy & long peace.” ‘These letters are particularly interesting, as they do 
not bear out the decided view expressed by historians, that Marlborough did his best 
to prolong the war for his own advantage ; while Lord Poulett expressed in words the 
virulence of a section of his contemporaries, when he insinuated that he had fought 
unnecessary battles in order to be able to sell the commissions of the killed. How- 
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The Battle of Oudenard. From the Blenheim Tapestry. 


ever, if we consider that the sentiments of his letters are genuine (and the reader 
will probably recognise the stamp of sincerity), and if we admit that consideration 
for his material interests prevented him from taking steps which he might have taken 
to bring the war to an end, we may fairly conclude that his sense of duty overcame his 
inclination. ‘The letters are none the less genuine in that they betray a certain want 
of sympathy between husband and wife. For, though his attachment to his wife was 
the strongest trait in his character, Marlborough was never so sure of her reading 
him aright as to leave the obvious unsaid. Witness the nervous words written on 
the evening of Malplaquet. 

On the next page, at the end of a letter itself written with the greatest calmness 
before the battle, is a facsimile of this most interesting postscript. The unusual 
shakiness of the handwriting tells its own story. 
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His love-letters written to Sarah Jennings before his marriage are curious 
examples of his blunt directness of thought. He made no attempt to give a 
pretty turn to his compliments, but simply indulged in clumsy eulogy of her 
charms in default of adequate words to express his feelings. We may, perhaps, 
quote the following out of many, without indiscretion :— 

“My soull, I goe with the heaviest hart that ever man did, for by all that 
is good I love you with all my hart. and soull, and I am shure that as long as I 
live you shall have noe just reason to belive the contrary. If you are unkind I love 
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Facsimile of Letter written on the day of the Battle of Malplaquet by the Duke to the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 


soe well I cannot live, for you are my life, my soull, my all that I hold dear in 
this world, therfore do not make so ungratfull a return as not to writt ; if you have 
charety you will not only writt but you will writt kindly, for ’tis on you that depends 
the quiett of my soull. Had I fitteing words to expresse my love it would not then 
be in your power to refuse what I beg with tears in my eyes, that you will ever love 
me as I will by heavens doe you.” 

Miss Jennings answered this ill-spelt effusion as follows. It is amusing to notice 
how her indignation, proved insincere by the fact of her writing at all, changes in 
the middle to a naive confession of weakness ;-— 
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As for seeing you I am resolved I never will in private nor in publick if I 
could help it, and as for the last I fear it will be some time before I can order 
it so as to be out of your way of seeing me; but surely you must confess that you 
have been the falsest creature upon earth to me. I must own that I believe I shall 
suffer a great deal of trouble, but I will bear it, and give God thanks tho’ too late 
I see my error.” 

In this way Sarah answered the affectionate utterances of her lover. She adopted 
an imperious tone to everybody—to no one more so than to Queen Anne; and it 
was her arrogant mismanagement of affairs that more than anything cost Marlborough 
his position. For he always relied implicitly on the maintenance by his wife and 
Godolphin of their ascendency over the Queen. From want of appreciation of the 
radical changes made _ by 
tae Revolution of 1688, 
he refused to sacrifice his 
independence by attaching 
himself to a party; and 
if the force of circum- 
stances led him rather to 
identify himself with the 
Whigs, he did so without 
abandoning the theory, 
shared with William III. 
and Anne, that govern- 
ment should be carried 
on by the fittest men, in- 
dependently of parties. 
And thus there could be 
no confidence between 
him and the Whigs, and 
when the support of the 
Queen failed him he had 
nothing to fall back on. 
But his public career is 
too well known to need 
further comment here. Of 
his character, too, various 
writers have at last been 
found to form a fair 
judgment, without preju- 
dice on either side; so that it is now as unnecessary to point out the fallacies of 
Macaulay as to temper the panegyrics of Coxe. I will only say that we must 
think his failure to excite sympathy was largely due to the facts that he never 
courted cheap popularity ; that he had no popular vices, which in the cases of many 
men have been found to lean toward the side of success; while his avarice was of 
all vices the most certain to excite indignation. He does not seem to have been 
very anxious to achieve distinction in domestic politics. Still he had some influence 
in George I.’s reign, and, if he had no true friends, he received many letters like the 
following, from men who had lost more than influence—men who had “been his 
opponents in their day, but who now cringed to him to exercise in their favour what 
he had left of that power of which they themselves had done their best to rob 
him. ‘Thus abjectly Stair pleaded for Bolingbroke, writing from Paris in 1716 :— 





John Duke of Marlborough. From a Picture by Kneller 
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The Entrance Hall. 


“Your Grace will see what I have writ to Mr. Secretary Stanhope upon y* subject 
of Lord Bolingbroke ; you'll see y* conditions he putt, these which he thinks necessary 
to preserve his reputation with his friends ; but these reserves don’t reguard your Grace, 
he orders mee to tell you, and he will have no reserve of any kind with you, and 
he will tell you all he knows, he will depend upon your protection, and be entirely 
governed by your advice.... In my humble opinion his intentions are very 
sincere to doe y® King and his Country all y® service he can to make amends for 
y° false steps he has made.” 

The main interest of Marlborough’s later life centred in Blenheim. ‘The Duchess 
had done the lion’s share of the work of superintendence: it remained for him to 
arrange the many works of art he had bought and had been given during the war. 
There still exists an account of the prices he paid for tapestries made in Brussels, most 
of which are now on the walls of the house. Over the south front was placed a bust of 
Louis XIV., a trophy taken from the gate of Tournay. Underneath it is this line :— 


‘*Europee hec vindex geneo decora alta Britanno.” 
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A similar idea occurs in a letter of 1707. “ For myself,” Marlborough wrote to his 
wife, “I cou’d have agreed with you in wishing the house had been lesser, so that 
it might have been sooner finished ; but, as it will be a monument of the Queen’s 
favour, and aprobation of my services, to Posterity, I can’t disaprove of the modell.” 
That was what Blenheim Palace implied to him: it was to be a splendid memorial 
of his services for all time, characteristic in its cold solidity of a man who could 
afford to despise the popularity of the moment. 

The Duchess of Marlborough survived her husband by twenty-two years, ahd played 
no small part in society as a great lady. Within a year of her husband’s death the 
Duke of Somerset proposed marriage to her. Her dignified refusal has been often 
quoted, though generally inaccurately ; and so I will quote again from the copy made 
by herself with her usual care when she wrote anything of importance :— 

“T am confident that there is very few women (if any) that would not bee extreamly 
pleased with what your Grace proposes to me ; but I am resolved never to change my 











The Great Library. 
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condition, and, if I know 
anything of myself, I 
would not marry the Em- 
peror of the world, tho’ 
I were but thirty years 
old.” 

Nevertheless, Somer- 
set was true to his profes- 
sion that every action of 
his life should give the 
strongest proofs of his 
devotion. Sarah always 
found him a willing agent 
in her numerous _ pur- 
chases of property and 
her legal troubles. She 
on her side proved her- 
self most generous, when, 
in despair of winning her 
consent, he found a wife 
elsewhere. This is her 
letter to him :— 


“T am sure your Grace 
will bee troubled with a 
great number of con- 
gratulations upon a match 

John Duke of Marlborough. From a Print. which all the world must 
think so valuable as what 
you have made is. You cannot forget what I have said to your Grace upon this 
subject, nor how much I esteemed and admired the behaviour of all my Lord 
Nottingham’s family that I have had the honour to know. I will not therefore 
trouble you with the repetition of my thoughts upon that; but I beg leave to say 
that I beleive the Dutches of Somerset and your Grace will bee as hapy as ’tis 
possible to be in this world, and to assure you that no person that ever you 
honoured with your friendship wished you both a long continuence of it with more 
sencerity than I do, who am, my Lord, your Grace’s most faithfull and most 
obliged humble servant, 





“°S. MARLBOROUGH.” 


To Somerset, too, as to other friends, she looked for sympathy in the ill-treatment 
she imagined herself to have suffered at the hands of the Queen. The celebrated 
letters from Mrs. Morley to Mrs. Freeman were circulated for inspection with due 
directions scribbled on the back for reading between the lines. In these the Queen 
certainly is seen in a most ridiculous light. As late as 1707 she ended a letter with 
the words: “I have ever had a most sincere and tender kindness for my dear 
Mrs. Freeman, soe I will preserve it to my grave; and, oh, beleeve me, you will 
never find in all y* search of Love a hart like your poor, unfortunat, faithfull Morlys.” 
Somerset, indeed, gratified the Duchess by an outburst of chivalrous indignation at 
the sequel ; but it may be doubted if she found any one else to accept her point of 
view. Her chief occupation was to attend to the completion of Blenheim, and the 
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working up of the law-suits which it entailed. ‘To such matters a great lady of those 
days had both the ability and will to attend. There is a series of letters extant from 
Lord Harcourt and Lord Macclesfield which give a curious proof of the faculty she 
had of attaching persons of importance to her interests by judiciously bestowing on 
them a buck from the park, or by showing concern about their own troubles. She 
was fond of the society of literary men, and kept many of their letters, which now 
recall for us— 
**those Georgian, days, 
Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 
Of old-world courtliness and old-world bloom.’ 


Lord Chesterfield proposed to her—too late, she regrets-—for the hand of her 
granddaughter, the beautiful Lady Diana Spencer. “I am sensible,” he wrote, “ how 
unworthy they” (himself and fortune) “are of her, and how small a chance I have 
of their being accepted, since I can only hope for it from an error in both your 
Grace’s judgment and hers.” Addison dedicated to her his play of Rosamond, his 
manuscript of which is still at Blenheim. Prior was always ready to grovel, if there 
was a prospect of anything to be gained. She appreciated the rising genius of Pitt, 
and rewarded his hatred 
of Walpole by a legacy 
of £10,000. 

Here is a characteris- 
tic early letter of Steele’s 
found among her papers:— 


** LAND-GUARD Fort, 
** May 23rd, 1702. 
* MADAM, 

“You owe the 
Happinesse of not hear- 
ing my impertinence these 
last posts to my being so 
ill that I could not bear 
the sitting so long at a 
Table as to write. Yet 
have I been forced to 
creep up cursed Bleak 
Batteries at midnight, the 
wind being fair for french 
Privatiers, and not for any 
of our ships to come and 
Guard the road afore this 
Fort, so that I am obliged 
to visit my sentries at all 
hours, they are so raw and 
ignorant. I believe you 
laugh at my giving you 
any account of myself, 
and ’tis insignificant to 
you my Good or IIl, tho’ 





= Sword of Honour presented to John Duke of Marlborough, and 
it depends wholly on you: Queen's Flag for 1894. * 


* A yearly tribute of a French flag is due from the owner of Blenheim to the Sovereign.--Ep. P.A/. AZ. 











Statue of Queen Anne in Great Library. 
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however I am here so utterly left to my own thoughts that my passion gives me 
double torture, and had I but the least grounds of hope of Mercy in another World | 
would end my cares by throwing myself on my sword. 


“ RICHARD STEELE.” 


The letters from Pope are more curious. Readers will remember his vindictive 
lines on the Duchess, as Atossa :— 


** Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer, 
Childless with all her children, wants an heir ; 
To heirs unknown descends the augmented store, 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor.” 
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Yet, as the following extracts will show, it flattered his vanity to be allowed to 
dance attendance on her in her lifetime :— 


“© Saturday. 
“ MADAM, 

“Your letter is too Good for me to answer, but not to acknowledge. I confine 
myself to one particular of it. I don’t wonder some say you are mad, you act so 
contrary to the rest of the world; and it was the Madman’s argument for his own 
being sober, that the Majority prevailed, and had locked up the few that were so. 
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Mr. Pope to the Duchess of Marlborough. 


Horace (the first of that name who was no fool*) has settled this matter, and writ a 
whole Discourse to show, that All folks are mad (even Poets and Kings not excepted) ; 
he only begs one Favor, ‘Zhat the Greater Madmen should spare the lesser’? Would 
those whom your Grace has cause to complain of, and those whom we all have cause 
to complain of, but do so, not only you and I but the whole nation might be saved. 
“Your present of a Buck is indeed a proper one for an Indian; one of the true 
Species of Indians, who seeks not for gold and silver, but only for Necessaries. But 
I must add to my shame I am one of that sort who at his heart loves Bawbles better, 
and throws away his gold and silver for shells and glittering stones, as you will find I 
have done when you see (for you must see) my Grotto. What then does your Grace 
think of bringing me back in your Coach about five and supping there, now the 
moonlight favours your return, by which means you will be tired of what you now 
are pleased to call good company, and I happy for six or seven hours together? In 


* An allusion to Horace Walpole, whom Sarah hated. 
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short I will put myself into your power to bring, send, or expell me back, as you 
please. I am most faithfully, 
* Madam, 
“yr Grace’s most obliged & humble servant, 
“A. POPE. 


“The friend of Lord Marchmont is yours already, and cleared of all prepossessions ; 
so that you can make no fresh conquest of him, as you did of me.” 


In another letter he reproaches her for her unkindness :— 
“‘ But to use me thus—to have won me with some difficulty, to have bow’d down 
all my Pride and reduced me to take that at your hands w™ I never took at any 


Bath. Aug. 6.1749 
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Mr. Pope to the Duchess of Marlborough. 





other ; and as soon as you have done this, to slight your conquest, and cast me away 
with the common Lumber of Friends in this Town,—what a girl you are ! ” 
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Again in 1743 from Bath: “I hear you live, and I hope with all y*® Spirit with 
which you make life supportable, both to yourself and those about you. You will 
neither live nor die like W———n, who wanted the heart to pity either his Country or 
his servants, & had equally no sense of the Publick or Private obligations. God help 
him (if he will) that helped nobody! Much less had he learnt the trick some people 
have contr.ved, of making legacies in his lifetime. ‘The Scripture has a fine expression 





Tomb of John Duke of Marlborough in Blenheim Chapel. 


upon Charity: He that gives to the needy, ends to the Lord; and one may say of 
Friendship, He that gives to the Worthy has a mortgage upon merit, the best of all 
worldly security.” 

Probably the Duchess was too clever to be deceived by Pope's cunning, by being 
addressed as “ Doctress in Divinity,” and being told of “ Your Grace’s ghostly Father, 
At any rate, Pope had his revenge, and helped to perpetuate the popular 


’ 


Socrates.’ 
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opinion of a woman, at whose pettiness it is as easy to laugh as it is difficult to find a 
parallel to her ability. 

Changes of fashion and of taste have left their mark on Blenheim ; and, as the 
old oaks recall the joyousness of the middle ages, and the elms and cedars have 
a certain air of eighteenth-century stateliness, so perhaps the orchids, with their 
exotic delicacy, may be held typical of the decadent present. From the house many 
treasures, once part of its adornment, are now missed ; and while books, pictures, and 
gems have disappeared, modern ideas of comfort have suggested the insertion of 
electric light and telephones. ‘To regret the treasures of the past is a commonplace : 
it would seem fitter to make the best of the advantages of the present. “Our past,” 
as Mr. Laurence puts it, “is an extension of the present, or it is no true past.” To 
write history is to travel in the past, to see the face of it, not merely the kings and 
dates and battles, at best pegs on which to hang true knowledge. 

And so in this excursion we have tried to look at the more intimate side of men 
and women whose public actions are the skeleton of history. I cannot help thinking 
that much which is of the essence of the times is to be read in the stones of Blenheim 
and the letters of its builders. This must be my apology for lingering over certain 
people of importance in their day, and of interest perhaps in our own. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
January 1894. 


Note.—Many of the letters which are quoted in this article have now been made public for 
the first time. 
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Through Blazoned Glass. 


(gn Ring’s College Chapel, Cambridge.) 


ZO! as at Dawn the Eastern Windows glow 
With miracles of colour and tracery fine, 

While all the West is cold; till soft and long 
The deepening shadows in the Chancel grow, 

Bnd the day wanes—then like a flood of fire 

The great West Window all aflame doth shine, 
And lends a mystic glory to the song 

That floats from out the dim, balfelighted Choir. 
So runs Life’s Parable—most delicate and fair 
Zts Spring dawn in the Last, when hope is bold, 
Det is be apt to fold bis wings in noontide’s glare— 
Douth bath a careless pity for the old, 

Wet unto these is the move perfect vision given— 


for through Earth's westering windows thep see Deaven. 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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“*He had come out without any money.” 


THE REVELATIONS OF A SHIRT CUFF. 





HEN Mr. Adolphus FitzBrown stepped one Monday 
into a convenient omnibus which happened to pass 
his door, he had not the slightest idea that he was 
absolutely incapable of meeting the modest requirements 
of the conductor. Yet such was indeed the case. Like 
many another before him, he had “come out without 
any money.” When asked for his “ fare,” he felt in 
his pocket with assurance; but when his hand 
encountered no coin, he was seized by a shadowy 
misgiving, which quickly deepened into real uneasiness. 
He was, in fact, rather awkwardly situated. At any 

rate, and looking at the circumstances in the most favourable light, he was placed 

in a ridiculous position, and the eyes of his fellow-travellers were soon regarding 
him in a manner that was not reassuring. Mr. Fitz-Brown became very nervous. 

The conductor was waiting in stony silence to be paid. Adolphus began to 

stammer something, when a good-natured-looking individual observed his discomfiture, 














and said heartily: 
“What’s the trouble? Ah! I see how it is: you’ve left your money 
558 
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behind. Well, I’m good for your fare, anyhow.” And with that this modern 
Good Samaritan took out twopence, and discharged an obligation which had 
become very pressing. 

Adolphus thanked the stranger effusively, and insisted on taking the name 
and address of his benefactor. Though the latter declared that it was not 
worth while bothering about such a trifle, he was too polite to resist the earnest 


**And down went another note.” 


solicitations of Mr. Fitz-Brown, upon whose cuff the following note was 
eventually made :— 


“ M. Fortescue, 106, North Bank, St. John’s Wood.” 


Adolphus used to have a habit of writing memoranda on his shirt cuff. He 
has relinquished that habit latterly. 

Now, Adolphus was an author, and the business which took him by omnibus 
to the City was business connected with a forthcoming publication. Arrived at 
his publishers’, he was politely informed that the member of the firm whom 
he desired to see had been compelled to go suddenly to Birmingham. Would 
Mr. FitzBrown kindly call at four on Wednesday, if he could make it 
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convenient? Certainly he could, and would. And down went another note 
on his cuff. 

Walking thence to his bankers’, hard by, he paid in cheques to the amount 
of some £50, and drew out £5 for petty cash. As he was about to 
leave the premises a faultlessly attired gentleman happened to emerge from an 
inner room, and reminded him that his account was overdrawn to the extent 
of £100. 

“Why, I have just paid in £50!” said Adolphus. 





“*Well, even so, that leaves you £50 out,'” 


The gentleman’s face momentarily betrayed considerable relief, which was 
stifled as he added gravely : 

“Well, even so, that leaves you £50 out, doesn’t it?” 

Now, Adolphus, like many people whose banking accounts are not always 
“satisfactory ””"—to their bankers—had a peculiarly virtuous air when dealing 
with money transactions. 

“Of course that shall be put right at once,” he said; “in any event you shall 
have at least £25 on Thursday without fail.” 

He registered the vow in his usual way, and, rattling his “petty cash” in 
his pocket, he repaired to Birch’s for some luncheon. At that deservedly popular 
resort he encountered his old friend Stubbins, a man whom he had not seen 
for years, who informed him that his eldest daughter was to be married on 
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the following Saturday. After a basin of turtle-soup and a large glass of punch 
he determined that the young lady ought certainly to receive a present. What 
should it be? A diamond ring, of course! And he straightway booked the 
order, as it were,—on himself. Then he went home, and began to re-read the 
manuscript of the novel which he had been about to submit to his publishers 
that very day. 

“How lucky,” he exclaimed, “that the man was away in Birmingham! I now 
perceive that my heroine has too many children. I must get rid of one or two. 
Let me see. Edith has a fortune of £100,000, and two boys and three girls 
among whom the money must be equally divided, and they must all be wealthy. 








“He encountered his old friend Stubbins.” 


420,000 apiece is not what we novelists call wealth. One at least must be 
sacrificed ; but how am I to do it unless I rewrite the whole book? It wants 
consideration.” 

He had barely time to make a hurried note, when the maid came in with two 
letters. The first was from Major Steggall to ask the great author to come and 
shoot on the 27th inst. at his country seat (“I must see about my gun,” solilo- 
quised Adolphus) ; ‘and the second conveyed the intelligence that the celebrated 
detective Mr. Shiskey Humes had acceded to his long-standing request to show 
him over an opium den, and that he would await him on Tower Hill at g-15 on the 
following Monday. 


Vou. IIL.—No. 16. 36 
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Adolphus was writing on his, by this time, much soiled cuff, when his wife 
called out that it was high time he went to dress for dinner. 


= 
* * * * * 


« 

A week has passed, gentle reader; the time is 9.14, and on Tower Hill our 
hero stands, waiting for the appearance of Mr. Shiskey Humes. Adolphus felt cold, 
but he was destined soon to feel warmer; for suddenly a well-known voice 
smote upon his ear. It was the same voice that had bidden him dress for dinner 
only seven days ago. 








a ll aa! 


“1 perceive that my heroine has too many chiidren." 





“What? you here, Edith?” said the astonished novelist. “What can this 
mean ?” 

“It means,” replied his wife, as she led her husband away, “that I have, under 
Providence, been the means of preventing a great crime. Iam, I know, too late 
to prevent a great wrong.” 

“Explain yourself, Edith,” expostulated Adolphus. “I am here on business— 
to collect material for a new work.” 


“JT do not doubt,” replied his wife bitterly, “that you may seek in opium 
an anodyne for your corroded conscience ; but ¢hat,” she continued, with growing 
fervour, “shall not prevent me from doing my duty as a woman, and, so far as in 
me lies, safeguarding my innocent babes.” 

“T really do not understand you,” said Adolphus simply. 

“Come home at once,” said Edith, who did not deign to explain herself for 
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the present. “I have been to North Bank, to Mrs. Fortescue’s (this with fearful 
»mphasis), but she was out! Gone out with her husband, they saéd. Husband, 
indeed !” 

For an instant Adolphus was dazed. ‘Then an idea struck him. North Bank? 
Fortescue? Of course! It was that man in the omnibus who had pai@his 
fare. He began to laugh. He actually chuckled as he explained the only personal 
knowledge he had of any one called Fortescue. 

“Why, then, go on Wednesday at four o’clock?” asked his wife. 





‘*A well-known voice smote upon his ear.” 


“T didn’t,” said Adolphus. 

“ Doubtless, however, you found the 425 by Thursday for her, and the diamond 
ring by Friday?” pursued the lady, relentlessly. 

The wits of Adolphus were returning to him. He had been nearly shaken 
out of them. He began to see it all. Again he laughed, and the lady seemed 
maddened by his trifling demeanour. 

“ Brute though you may be so far as I am concerned, why should you embark 
on a murderer’s career into the bargain?” she almost yelled. “What have your 
children ever done, that you should hate them ?” 
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The poor woman now burst into a passionate fit of weeping; and Adolphus, 
murmuring, “ Edith, Edith, it’s all right, dear!” hailed a passing cab. 

Shortly after the pair had reached home matters were adjusted with many 
tears and smiles. But not until the previous Monday’s shirt had been 
exhibited, and Adolphus had explained the notes upon the cuff, which read 


as follows :— 


“ M. Fortescue, 106, North Bank, St. John’s Wood.” 
“ Wednesday, four o'clock sharp.” 

“ Find £25 by Thursday without fail.” 

“ Diamond ring not later than Friday.” 

“ Must kill one of Ldith’s children.” 

“Get gun before 26th.” 

“(Opium Den), Tower Lill, Monday, 9.15.” 


Percy REEVE. 
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Matters were adjusted with many tears.” 
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NoTE.—I have thought these slight and somewhat un- 
connected reminiscences, written probably in his old 
age by my maternal great-grandfather, Frederick Howard, fifth Earl 

sling) of Carlisle, sufficiently interesting for publication. Although there 
is little new regarding George III. and Sir Robert Walpole and 


NG, aw others, the trait of extreme kindness recorded of C. J. Fox in coming 


a’, 
” 
The illustrations are from portraits of Frederick, fifth Earl of 
Carlisle, in his early days. Born in 1748, Lord Carlisle lived till 1825. No one has written 
more kindly about him, of his weaknesses and good qualities, than has Thackeray in his ‘* Lectures 
on the Four Georges.” 


back all the way in the winter from the south of France to Paris in 





order to save his young friend from possible ruin, makes one under- 
stand the deep affection which his friends felt for Fox. 


RR.’ G: 
ANECDOTES RELATING TO GEORGE III. 


HE following details of the late King’s (George III.) life during the last years, 
I had from one of the lords in the Visiting Council under the Act of 
Parliament. 

For above two years he had ceased even to walk, being conveyed in his chair 
from his bed to another room, and placed near an old harpsichord of Queen Anne’s, 
and said not to have been tuned since her time. On this he would play for hours, 
in the belief he was making music. His dinner was always the same till he tired of it. 
Cold mutton and salad, plovers’ eggs, stewed peas, and cherry tart were his favourites ; 
and when these could no longer be procured there was reason to dread a paroxysm of 
rage. He took great pains to soil his fingers as little as possible in taking his food, 
which was cut for him on account of his blindness. The Queen saw him every day, 
but never advanced beyond the door. He continually conversed with some unnamed 
person, commonly a Minister, rationally as to the discourse ; but the person supposed 
present, from the subject discussed, was usually long since dead. The proposal to 
shave his beard flung him into an agony of fear; in his sound mind he knew not 
what fear was. 

“Tf it must be,” he said, “I will have the battle-axes called in.” 

One day his dinner was ready before he expected it. He said, “Can it be 
so late ?>—guwand on s'amuse le temps vole.” He had been talking with ideal personages 
all the morning. ‘ 

In his last confinement he seemed not to know whether the Queen or any of 
his family existed or not. 
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I came to Cheltenham the year of the 
King’s first illness, and heard many stories 
of strange conduct and speech, but I confess 
they did not raise the suspicion of his being 
deranged ; neither had Lady Harcourt (who 
waited on the Queen on the journey) any, 
as she has since solemnly protested to me. 

When I was going, Lieutenant to Ireland, 
hunting with the King, he gave me in the 
stag-chase two bishoprics, which should have 
been at the disposal of Lord Buckingham. 
Before his malady was acknowledged he told 
his Ministers that he was determined in his 
speech to Parliament to begin with “ My 
Lords and Peacocks.” ‘Their alarm was most 

George Ill. serious. He kept his resolution, but uttered 
the word “peacocks” in so low a tone that only one person close to him heard it, 
nor would he have understood it had he not been prepared for it. 

After his first recovery, hearing that the Duke of Queensberry had gone over to 
the Opposition, he said, “For once the old jockey has run on the wrong side of 
the post: he thought me gone.” 





His remark upon reading the Parliamentary reports of the physicians relative 
to his malady was rather whimsical. “It was the most “#vesome thing he had 
ever read.” 

The King never placed any confidence whatever in the Queen as to public affairs, 
nor had she any power either to injure 
or serve any one. In this respect he 
treated her with great severity. 

One of the first unequivocal proofs 
he gave of insanity was by showing West 
how to mix his colours, by placing the 
palette on the ground and rubbing them 
together with his foot. The King’s wig, 
with which he sat upon the throne with 
the crown upon it, was the surprise and 
terror of the whole court. It was between 
a full-bottom and a tie, with the back part 
cut off. No one of his attendants knew 
of his intention, and he privately had it 
conveyed by a Lifeguardsman. He put it 
on himself, clapped on the crown, and 
marched in an instant into the House of 
Lords. In this same wig he appeared at 
a Chapter of the Garter at Windsor. It 
was more extraordinary under the stu- 
pendous plume of feathers than the crown. 
He burst in upon us, and immediately 
said: “Can any of you walk? I will 
walk ten miles with any of you.” He 
never seemed worse upon his legs, or Queen Charlotte. After Reynolds. 
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more unfit to leave his private apartment. But no good courtier would hear of his 
being unwell. While we were at dinner he came to the door in the Court, and 
asked my footman, who was waiting for me with my carriage, “What! are they 
boozing yet? I, you see, am enjoying the fresh air,” and then hurried into Windsor, 
without a single attendant to assist or protect him. 

I never considered the King as munificent; when he gave the kettledrums 
costing £1500 to the Blues, he was deranged. Before his illness he stopped all 
the hunt to give an old man something for opening a gate at Bray Wick: after a 
long search for his purse he produced from it a penny and bestowed it on the man. 
He gave a féfe in the Castle to all the Eton school boys. It consisted of a very 
long concert of sacred music, with nothing to eat or drink. 

He asked me once if I was not afraid of losing my George in the crowd, it 
being a birthday ; upon my saying I had no such fear, he said: 

“For my part I always secure mine in my hand all the way from the closet to 
the drawing-room.” 

At the beginning of his first serious derangement, he said to a page who had 
an undutiful son, “I know your son has behaved very ill, but he has never shown 
your letters!” A very unfortunate correspondence between the Prince and him had 
found its way to the public. 

He always had a passion for Lady Pembroke, than which nothing could be more 
innocent. He fancied himself divorced from the Queen, whom he called the Queen 
Dowager, and the other Queen Elizabeth. He said between them he was pulled 
to pieces, and then what was to become of poor Pill Garlick ? 

He had no notion of real magnificence. All the entertainments at the Queen’s 
house were paltry and ill-conducted. <A ball and supper, given on the Wirtemberg 
marriage in St. George’s Hall, approached the nearest to something royal. A lady 
of the court asked me if the supper was not the finest I had ever seen. I made 
no answer; but the Marchioness of Hertford, who was my other neighbour, 
and overheard the question, said: “The Duke of Wiirtemberg would not quite 
agree with that lady in her admiration of this /ée, this being little to compare with 
his own. I was last year at his court, and at a supper he gave, each guest had 
three persons to wait behind their chair: first a servant out of livery, then behind 
him a Heyduc, most richly dressed, behind him a servant in a superb livery ; and 
here you see we cannot get a clean plate.” The court etiquette excluding all 
servants in livery, waiters were hired out of the town, and the attendance was by 
no means royal. 

His malady was supposed to have been increased by his extreme abstemiousness ; 
the family disorder introduced by his mother requiring high living and strong wines. 
The French call it “les humeurs froids!” Sir H. Halford, when he was dying, 
endeavoured to ascertain whether there was any return of reason, but found him 
stone deaf. 

From Henry Lord Holland’s “ Memoirs” I find there was much more than I 
had imagined of a serious nature in the King’s early passion for that beautiful 
creature Lady Sarah Lennox, and that he had serious thoughts of making her Queen. 
The Duchess of Cumberland took alarm, and so did all Carlton House. A silly 
preference for a trifling man, Lord Newbattle, first gave a shock to his ardour ; and the 
King’s marriage took place immediately. I remember hearing that Princess Amelia 
said, “ Upon my word, my nephew has most wonderful assurance ; during the cere- 
mony he never took his eyes from Lady Sarah,” who was a bridesmaid, “or cast them 
once upon his bride.” To have thought of making the daughter of the Duke of 
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Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle. Etat. 10. After Reynolds. 


Richmond his declared mistress might have suited the experienced profligacy of a 
Charles II., but could not have entered into the head of so young and so moral 
a sovereign. Besides, he said to Lady Susan Strangeways, the bosom friend of Lady 
Sarah: “T have many offers of ladies from abroad, but I dislike them all. Why have 
I none at home? You know who would suit me, and so does she too!” A reference 
to this was repeatedly made to Lady Sarah herself, which only embarrassed her how 
to reply to it. 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


To show the prodigious increase of London in magnitude, the Duke of Grafton, 
who only died in 1737, used to begin shooting where Hill Street is now, and shoot 
over much of his estate towards Highgate; and General Ellison, whom I frequently 
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met at Euston, told me, when young, he once shot a snipe where Conduit Street 
joins Bond Street 


SocIETY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The great change in the highest circles in the last thirty years to be observed, is 
in more domestic comfort in the houses of the rich, and that there is less corruption 
by intrigue and fashionable gallantry. After the peace of 1762 France was opened 
to all our travelling youth, with all its refinements of elegant profligacy, and no 
wonder these were very quickly imported and planted in this country. The young 
traveller returned formed upon all the moral systems respecting women of Crébillon 
and Voltaire. When I came into the world I found no lady who might be said 
to move with any splendour in it but had an avowed lover, and no husband 
cared what paths his wife trod, provided he was unmolested in following his own. 
I can enumerate from memory, and limited to a period of a few years, thirty-seven 
ladies who presided over the town, who would have all been affronted had you 
supposed there had been a grain of conjugal fidelity among them. 

During the war ending in 1762, our young travellers were limited to Italy and 
its manners. What was comical, they affected those habits and fashions which 
are the natural effects of a hot, enervating climate, languor, and weak constitution. 
They looked at no woman who did not make the first advances to them, and returned 
no attentions excepting 
to a set of old harridans, 
not noticing any of the 
young and beautiful, but 
regarding them as babies 
in their nurseries. They 
drank lemonade, and 
ate maccaroni — in 
short, were perfect fops, 
only they were Italian 
fops. It was very laugh- 
able to see the clumsy 
copies of these, full of 
health, beef and ale. 
Such led the Zon, until 
the whole Continent 
became accessible to 
the traveller of every 
country. The former, 
too listless for any 
arduous love enterprise, 
gave a greater chance 
of escape to the young 
and beautiful, which 
might not have been 
the case had assiduity 
taken the place of con- 
temptuous indifference. 
To these succeeded Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle. tat. 21. After Romney. 
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another race, perhaps equally conceited, 
but quite of a different character. The 
former affected to be able to do nothing, 
the latter everything. These danced well, 
rode well, were always in action, sought 
the society of their own age, fox-hunted, 
were shooters, skaters, kept racehorses, 
dressed with the most ruinous expense, 
and in their presumption considered no 
young married woman beyond the reach 
of those attempts which their Parisian 
education had given them the well- 
founded hope would prove successful. 
Devoted to women of every description, 
to play, to the table, to scientific eating 
(but with little wine), to all exercises that 
required strength and agility, they were 
only foreign in their dress, and in their 
morals as far as related to the other 
sex. 





George Augustus Selwyn. 


This, I am sorry to confess, was not the reign of matrimonial felicity. ‘The 
exclusion from France by the Revolution had brought about a mighty change. The 
great academy of refined profligacy perished with its professors. Vice and debauchery 
found no diminished empire in the less polished successors, but luckily they were of 
a coarser and more disgusting character, and betrayed no seducing attractions for 
imitation. Vice, stripped of elegance, politeness, and magnificence, becomes shorn 
of many of its dangerous properties; and thus perhaps we may trace the actual 
amelioration of manners up to its source. The youth of the present day seem more 
simple and less artificial in their exterior deportment than those who filled the world 
forty years ago. That deportment has, however, too little polish, and approaches 
too near to the awkwardness of unceremonious vulgarity; this again is much over- 
balanced by the absence of any marked fashionable depravity. They have not served 
their time of apprenticeship to corruption and loose morality, and consequently have 
not set up themselves. 

It was my lot—not my good fortune—to be launched in a wide and too gaya 
world, at the early age of seventeen. My maternal home was comfortless from 
domestic feuds, my mother having married a person to whose manners and _ habits 
she could not accommodate herself. Sir William Musgrave, her husband, was a 
grave and an austere man, of honour and of sound principles, though no elegant 


scholar of extensive reading. These circumstances led me to make excuses to myself 


for seeking amusement elsewhere, and wherever I could find it ; and alas! it was too 
easily found. Sir William was not sparing of his precepts, and they were too sage 
not to make some impression, even upon levity like mine. Among many he gave 
me were—never to relinquish my love of reading, always to treat age with great 
respect, to improve my handwriting, to give every woman the wall in the street, to 
suffer nothing to shake my religious principles. My conscience tells me that I have 
derived profit from them all. ‘The injunction as to behaviour towards those much 
older than myself gained for me, by observing it, admission into the society of men 
each of them old enough to have been my father, many my grandfather. In my 
eighteenth year I was chosen of the Old Club at White’s, composed of persons of the 
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highest rank and consideration in the country--an honour which no one had ever 
obtained at my years, and which, by some, was considered equal to a Dukedom ; and 
the Green Riband before I was twenty was not looked upon as such an unprecedented 
distinction. ‘The mixing with these seniors never withdrew me from the society of 
their juniors, and between the old and the young I believe no one ever had so 
extended an acquaintance and such a host of most valuable friends. To reckon them 
is to compose a funeral register, for, alas! very few remain ; the others have all sought 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns. Peace to their manes ! 

By frequenting White’s, I became intimately acquainted with Mr. George Selwyn, 
which quickly grew into the closest friendship, and which till his death—thirty 
years after—had no interruption. Tis singular to find a Pylades and Orestes, the one 
nineteen, the other between forty and fifty. But so it was. Lord Orford in vain 
attempts to convey an idea of his wit and humour; it is sufficient to say it was most 
perfect because the most natural, and produced with the smallest effort. He was 
the most kind-hearted and attached man of any one I ever knew; and because he 
laughed at many things, he was accused of laughing at all. But this was not the 
case. He was a true believer, and though prone to treat many subjects lightly, I 
never heard him treat religion so. Indeed, I have thought, when we were much in 
France together, he leant a little to the devotional forms of the Catholic Church, as 
being more solemn and affecting than our own. Mr. Selwyn was perfect in French, 
even to eloquence, and had welcome admission into the best houses of Paris, into 
which he forced me to accompany him. Not being equally master of the language, 
and youth at that time being only endured as it was submissive and humble, and 
hardly taken notice of, I passed my time but ill with great ministers and officers of state, 
supercilious Bishops and Abbés, and fat Maréschals and Duchesses, without number. 
But this chastised pertness and forwardness, and supplied the means by which I 
ingratiated myself, and was so well tolerated by the antediluvians at White’s. 

At one of these gay parties 
a comical incident occurred. 
One night after supper at the 
President Hainault’s, when the 
dulness of the highest com- 
pany had tired us both to 
death, Selwyn was standing 
looking over a whist table at 
which were an enormous lady 
of quality, an old Bishop and 
two others. He fell asleep, 
and losing his balance pro- 
jected his large person into 
the midst of them. ‘The 





screaming and confusion were 
beyond description. His 
apology was rather unfortu- 
nate : he said the “ tapis” had 
tripped him up. It happened 
there was no “tapis,” carpets 
never covering the floors of 
houses in Paris. He forgot he 
was not in London. i Madame du Barry. 
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The suppers at the Palais Royal were never to my taste. The Duc de Chartres 
(“ Egalité”) then was first released from his governor, and was surrounded by 
all the brilliant youth of France. Heir to and then partaking of boundless wealth, 
well made, lively, and then gentle and well bred—the world was at his feet. We 
know, alas! the use he made of it, and how he departed out of it. He had no heart 
—at least, not a princely one. There was deep play, but he always played for the 
smallest sums, and fretted when he lost. His father, the Duke of Orleans, said to 
him: “Fi donc, jouez plus gros jeu, mon fils.” Worthless as he was, but seeing 
so much of that resplendent star, I could not help being shocked when he perished 
on the scaffold, though he well deserved it for the execrable vote he gave for the 
death of the king. 

Another laughable occurrence! One evening, as Selwyn and I were sitting 
together, the door flew open and in walked a very ill-favoured person, without any 
ceremony. He said he believed strangers were ill-served in the “ Hotels Garnis,” 
that he had the best cook in Paris, and the best wine, and desired we would make 
his house our own, and proposed an early day to receive us. He proved to be 
that notorious character, Barry the Roué. We guessed his project was to fleece us 
at play, and we determined never to touch a card under his roof, but to profit of the 
Luxe. We dined accordingly with a company as ill looking as himself, saving 
one—the beautiful Mademoiselle Ange (Madame du Barry), who was then kept by 
him. Though Selwyn might, he did not think I should resist this siren, but I had 
no difficulty. She appeared heavy, dull and vulgar; and the beauty of my own 
countrywomen was too fresh in my memory. There was no direct proposition 
for play at that first dinner ; at the second it was broader, but not more successful. 
I believe he found us out, and we were no more invited. 

This was the famous Madame du Barry, who led a captive monarch in her chains, 
overturned the Duc de Choiseul, and ended by the guillotine. 

Selwyn forced me to frequent with him the society assembled round the chair 
of the blind Madame du Deffaud, of whom Lord Orford talks so much. This was 
a severe part of my Parisian education; the company was of the highest class, for 
rank, consequence and literary reputation, with the Duc de Choiseul at the head 
of it. Perhaps I felt here my little importance more than in any other place. But 
it did me good. When she was at leisure she would interest herself about me, and 
give me in the most agreeable manner the best advice. To receive all that was 
great and brilliant of Paris, and give her suppers, she had only two rooms, by no 
means large, and a very small ante-room for servants to wait. The inner room was 
for her company, her cards (not constantly), and her bed. In the outer was the supper, 
which, being finished, two small beds were set up for her two femmes de chambre. 

At the supper of the Prince of Condé, at the Temple, I have seen a single bottle 
of his Vin de Romanée, the whole vintage of which he was the proprietor, set by 
him. He sent a glass to some particular person he meant to distinguish, and only 
one glass. It so happened once that this glass mistook its way to an Abbé; but 
before he could swallow it, the Prince screamed out, “Pas pour vous, Monsieur 
YAbbé!” I thought this shocking breeding. 


C. j.. Fox. 


A greater instance of active friendship can hardly be described than the following :— 
From the earliest youth the closest friendship subsisted between me and Charles 
Fox. We were inseparable, and Holland House was more my real home than any 
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other. In about the year 1767-8, I nearly 
eighteen, he somewhat younger, we agreed 
to meet in October at Nice, his family 
meaning to winter at that place. In the 
meantime I had taken up my quarters at 
Paris, my Own master and under no con- 
trol, except my own inclinations. October 
came, but I came not with it. Fox and 
his father both suspected I was leading 
a life that might tend to my ruin; and 
Charles did not hesitate a moment, but 
ordered his carriage and set out for Paris — 
no trifling journey from Nice--to drag me 
out of the Garden of Armida. When I 
awakened one morning I found him at my 
bedside. 

“Good God, Fox! What has brought 
you here ?” 

“What for? To carry you away in two 
days ; so get ready.” Charles James Fox. 

There was something so kind in this peremptory order, connected with the trouble 
he had given himself on my account, that I cheerfully acceded to it, and I passed 
some very pleasant months with the old Lord Holland and his family, instead of 
the Palais Royal, witnessing the splendid morning of the wretched Egalité, and 
perhaps envying him. We again separated, to meet at Genoa early in the spring, 
I was called to Turin to receive the Green Riband from the King of Sardinia, and 
crossed the Alps over the Col de Tand, carried for three days in a chair by six 
men, in the middle of winter. I was punctual to a day at Genoa. I had not long 
to wait for him ; he told me he had nearly broken his appointment, “for you must 
know since we parted I have been in a sort of a scrape. I have run away with a 
jeweller’s wife.” 

“‘ And where the devil did you run to?” 





“Into the mountains, with the design of 
conveying her to England: I was so much in 
love.” 

“And how soon were you out of love ?” 

“Tn a few days ; made it up with the hus- 
band, bought off assassination, and here I am.” 

Upon our arrival at Rome we had an 
audience of the Pope. English peers, even 
minors, had the privilege of kissing the Pope’s 
toe without dismissing their hats and swords; 
but Fox was obliged to suffer his to be taken 
" off. Without these, and under the obligation 
to kneel three times in a very small room, Fox 
put on so rueful a countenance, looking so like 
a disarmed culprit, that it was impossible to 
resist laughing, which His Holiness was too 
good-natured to be offended with; besides, there 
was a fat Abbé, who, to avoid the trouble of 
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three risings, fairly crept, or rather swam, upon his belly till he reached the slipper 
of the Pontiff. 

Fox from his childhood was different from the rest of the world. In many things 
he was many years before us all; in self-regulation many years behind us. It pleased 
a too-indulgent father to carry him, at fifteen, to Paris, when he ought to have been 
at Eton school. He talked French admirably, and employed it in declaiming against 
religion with a fashionable grace that would have charmed Voltaire himself. He 
gamed deeply ; had an intrigue ; came back to Eton, and was whipped with me for 
stealing out of church to play at tennis. 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, AND HIS WIFE. 


I was only just two years old when I was carried to Leicester House by my 
aunt, Lady Irwin, to visit the Princess Dowager of Wales, who was my godmother. 
She was, I well remember, in a small room and at her toilet. I recollect a bustling 
man in red and gold came into the room, and I was called from a cushion on the 
floor and playing with a dog, to be noticed by him, who was my godfather, the 
Prince. He had large, staring eyes. This was the only time I ever saw him. 

George II. struck me as a short, gentlemanly-looking man; but perhaps I was 
struck because I knew he was a king. The Countess of Yarmouth I frequently saw 
at my mother’s assemblies ; she was fat, had a round face without expression, and 
when young probably a fine complexion. Fat, fair and forty was supposed to have 
been the Royal taste. I always heard she was good-natured, and never exerted her 
influence with the King to injure any one. Excepting in two instances, not supposed 
to be mercenary,—-the one a peerage, which she sold, the other the Duke of North- 
umberland’s garter, for which she was said to have received ten thousand pounds. 
The Duchess of Kendal, the mistress of George I., had no such moderation. When 
she had teased the King to give her some gold plate, she told the person who came 
to take her orders in consequence of His Majesty’s compliance, that she did not care 
a straw for the fashion, provided it was “very tic.” 

This lady made her royal lover promise to visit her from another world, and 
was persuaded he kept his word, in the shape of a large crow. 

George II. called my friend George Selwyn a rascal for going to law with his 
family, who were in great favour at Court. Selwyn only said he was much flattered 
by being honoured with a family appellation: George I.’s father called his son a 
rascal ; George I. called his son George II. by the same name ; and George II. called 
his son the Prince of Wales by no other. 

In the Queen’s last illness the King used to read the newspapers to amuse her. 
The Prince was then very ill with the King. He first read that His Royal Highness 
had gone to Kew—then to Clifden—then to town. The King at last lost all patience, 
flung the paper into the fire, saying, “The puppy must write the paper himself—there 
is such a fuss about His Royal Highness.” 

G. Selwyn from a very early period had always lived in the world, in the best 
company both in France and in England. His father was aide-de-camp to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, and was witness as well to his great military talents as to his 
prevailing passion, avarice. 

A council of war one night sat late in the Duke’s tent ; after it had broken up, 
Prince Eugene unexpectedly returned, and found the Duke mounted upon a stool, 
extinguishing the candles with his own hands. Receiving a contusion on the leg, 
he expressed more anxiety for his boot, that it should be cut off in the seam, than he 
did for the accident. 
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In his last years his mind weakened to absolute dotage and perpetual silence. 
In this state he was carried down to Blenheim to see whether the buildings in their 
progress would rouse his attention. But he took no notice, nor spoke during his 
stay. Upon going over Turnham Green there were some tumbling children, to whom 
the Duchess was about to fling a shilling, but he stopped her, saying, ‘You gave 
them something going down.” 

Ata dinner which the Emperor gave him he was presented with a magnificent 
diamond loop in a new hat. This was placed on a stool near him during the dinner ; 
but he was restless and uneasy, lest the old one should be irrecoverably lost. 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE. 


According to Mrs. Le Neve, Sir Robert was the best-natured man in the world. 
The next delight to going to Chelsea (where 
his friend lived) was a visit to Eton, and 
to have about him the sons of his friends. 
One day he returned to town without any 
buckles in his shoes. He had given them, 
though gold, to a boy who asked for them. 

Lady Walpole has a most extraordinary 
monument in Westminster Abbey raised to 
her by her son, the late Earl of Orford, 
Horatio Walpole. It consists of a single 
female figure, that of an antique Vestal 
Virgin, with a long inscription under it. The 
application of a vestal virgin to a married 
woman with a family appears to be some- 
what difficult. 

Sir Robert kept a most hospitable house 
at Houghton when retired from business. <A 
certain young nobleman availed himself very 
singularly of his generous mode of living. 
\ He came there, hunted, shot, dined at his 

own hours, and never introduced himself to 
the master of the house. Sir Robert said he believed he passed him one day on 
the staircase. 





Horace Walpole. 


GEORGE III. WHEN A CHILD. 


After the great rupture between the Prince and his parents he resided in Norfolk 
House. The present King (George III.), then a little boy, said to his father : 
“Pray, papa, when you and I quarrel, where must I live?” 
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ESTING awhile on a low bridge on the outskirts of the 
town, I shook the white dust from my shoes, and fell to 
joyfully pondering a plan of procedure. 

First, I would hie me to the Poste Restante, there to 
secure my remittance (which should have been awaiting my 
coming a week or more); next, I would hasten to the 
Hotel de France and forthwith order, @ /a carte (notwith- 
standing a remonstrance from Monsieur Baedeker—that 
thrifty gentleman—against the high prices of that hostelry), 
a regal dinner. Finally, while that was a-preparing, I would 

set to work upon a sketch within the famous street which I had trudged so many 

kilométres to admire. 

An unshaven, suspicious clerk at the Poste Restante, however, took a different 
view of the matter, and averred, with villainous pronouncement of my patronymic, 
that no letter at all awaited me. 

“Je suis perdu,” thought I, for I had but a france in pocket, together with my 
return ticket to England due on the morrow; and, mightily chap-fallen, I rounded 
the corner into the street of fame. “Iwas indeed a sweet harbour of antiquity, safe 
in the shelter of the bulging roofs from wind and rain; yet on the sudden it had 
scarce a charm for me. 

The crooked curve of the old wayfare, bordered with irregular, brown-timbered 
houses, was quaint as a dream; the sunset swung like a golden gate at the end of 
the alley, the breeze bore soft Breton voices on its current, uplifting an old refrain: 





‘*Ce sont les matelots—-pon-pon-pon-pon, 
De la belle Eugénie—pon-pon-pon-pon.” 


For once in a lifetime fact and fancy dovetailed; yet for the life of me I could 
hot put brush to canvas, so heavy weighed my disappointment. 

Squatting upon the sill of an ancient warehouse, I lit a cigarette and commenced 
to take stock of my position. 
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’Twas not so desperate after all, I reflected. ‘The weather was superlative ; for 
a night’s lodging I could lie in the orchard hard by the river; and as for sustenance 
I had a sufficiency of tobacco, a stick or two of chocolate, and a franc in pocket. 
Forty centimes for coffee and a roll to-night, forty centimes for the like to-morrow, 
with the remainder laid out upon a fresh supply of chocolate for the journey, and 
I could surely make shift to win home on the morrow without mishap to my person. 
Upon further reflection I even grew to perceive (for I was but two-and-twenty) 
that my predicament was not only romantic, but enjoyable, and at the close of 
my cigarette I would not have changed places with the best-housed traveller on 
the Continent. 

I rose and stretched myself. Weariness seemingly had dropped from my limbs, 
and I was ready to note the quaint and antique points of the buildings around me. 

Right opposite stood a house-front rich in sixteenth-century mouldings and 
heavy with carvings: here, from a finial, leered a jester; there, on the window jamb, 
a pensive nun hid her head; a row of baboons grinned evilly from the corbel table 
above, and all along the under beams ran weird sculpture of man and beast. 

Finally, a scutcheon beneath the central window caught my eye; it appeared 
somewhat defaced on the sinister side, but enough remained to have enabled a good 
herald to decipher the rank and quality of the ancient owner. 

Three escallop shells in chief, thought I, as I continued to look at the shield 
with interest, endeavouring to stumble through a blazon: the family was probably 
noble then, and had gone on pilgrimage, ran my comment; and presumably of 
fighting stock, for in one of the quarterings appeared a lion rampant-guardant, and 
in another three lances. 

Above all was a shield of pretence: the seigneur married an heiress, then, | 
reflected, approving his wisdom. A charge was borne upon the shield, and to my 
exceeding surprise it was clearly nothing less than a demi-lion gorged with a collar 
of France. Now, I was no great antiquary, but to one who was not wholly 
unacquainted with ancient heraldry the matter was strange enough, for my own 
family bore upon their shield, and above all, as an augmentation of honour, a like 
escutcheon charged with a precisely similar emblem. 

Again, about the granting of this same augmentation hung an interesting story 
to this effect. When Frangois I. was king, and fruitlessly wooed our Henry’s 
friendship at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, it so happened that amongst countless 
other amusements a tourney was held, in which an ancestor of mine greatly 
distinguished himself. He, indeed, after having held the field in all encounters, ran 
a final tilt against a Monsieur de Beauclerc (an accomplished young cavalier of the 
King’s household), whom in the second shock he bore headlong to the ground, so 
strong had been his arm, so unerring his aim. When they lifted his vizor the 
young cavalier was dead: it appeared his neck had been broken either in the shock 
of the encounter or in his fall; and though it was but the mischance of the mede, 
some of his relatives, ’twas said, had taken it so much to heart that my ancestor 
had but narrowly escaped assassination shortly afterwards. Francis, however, whether 
he thought to please Henry thereby, or it may be because he took delight in feats 
of arms, granted “out of merit” to the victor, and Henry confirmed the same, the 
escutcheon from the other’s shield, to be borne as an augmentation of honour in 
memory of his prowess. 

As this honour was of course hereditary, my family had continued ever since to 
bear it on their coat-of-arms, and oftentimes had I listened inattentively to the 
history of its achievement from my father, who was continually used to lament the 
decline of the heraldic art. 
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Now, however, I felt genuinely interested, for the house in front of me had 
probably belonged to the family of the young cavalier. 

Possibly he himself had lived here before he became attached to the court ; 
perhaps he had been carried hither after death to his sorrowing relatives ; and I fell 
to wondering whether there were any memorials within which might serve as a clue 
to further knowledge. The habitation seemed now to serve the turn of a dealer 
in antiquities, for sundry ancient brocades appeared in the window, accompanied by 
the usual assortment of rusty pistols and damaged clocks. 

No one was about, the shop was empty, so I determined to step within and 
investigate somewhat further. 





‘A garret in which dilapidated furniture was stored.” 


The dealer in antiquities, I reflected, has ever an itch to display his wares, and 
in the present state of my finances even a bandit in person had no terrors for me. 

The house within was as ancient as without ; the same quaint taste in carving and 
decoration was everywhere displayed on central ceiling-beam and wainscoting ; the 
antiquities of the dealer appeared to be the sole modern innovations. A tempting 
stairway of heavy oak led to the upper apartment, and, emboldened by the reigning 
solitude, I determined to venture upstairs. 

The stairway zigzagged upwards in short lengths of balustraded oak, giving access 
to the chambers of the various stories. On the first floor, and immediately over the 
shop, was a wide room filled with heavier articles, such as armoires and bureaus, 
presumably intended for the serious-minded, heavy-pursed customers whom the lighter 
telics on the ground-floor would not satisfy. 
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Above again was a garret in which dilapidated furniture was stored, awaiting, 
doubtless, the hand of the restorer. There was a genuine look about the promiscuous 
articles here strewn about that tempted to a closer inspection ; and, feeling now quite 
secure in the uninterrupted solitude of the mansion, I boldly stepped within and 
commenced a research into this shipwreck of antiquity. 

I was down on my knees before an ancient deed-chest, which seemed to bear a 
like coat-of-arms upon the central panel to that upon the house-front, when, to my 
intense astonishment, I heard a rustle as of silk apparently just behind me. Facing 
round with a start, I perceived, sitting close beside me, but somewhat concealed by 
a tattered brocaded screen, an extraordinarily pale, yet stately-looking individual, clad 
in the magnificent robe of a cardinal. 

I continued to gaze open-mouthed, my astonishment entirely eclipsing my manners, 
at the figure beside me; for I was filled with amaze as to who he could be, and what 
he was doing in that strange disguise. 

Possibly, I surmised, there had been a festival in the village—some /éte de dien- 
faisance, such as I had witnessed before now, wherein the whole population turned 
out in motley. Presumably, however, the individual before me had at least some 
connection with the establishment, and ’twere meet that I should apologise for my 
trespass. I fumbled for words, but the stranger was beforehand with me. 

“ Good evening, young sir,” said he. 

“Good evening, your Eminence,” I stammered in reply, for such was the dignity 
of his manner that I had been a boor had I treated him as other than a prince of 
the Church. 

“From the dust upon your shoes I presume that you have travelled far to-day,” 
he continued, in a mellifluous voice, and with so charming a dignity of manner that I 
momentarily forgot my unwarranted intrusion. 

“Ves,” I replied, “I have indeed; but, in having found here such interesting 
memorials of ancient times, I am amply repaid my troubles.” 

“ And may I inquire what particularly interests you?” And herewith he bowed 
toward me with all the grace in the world. 

Gladly I burst forth with the discovery, with which I was full, of the similarity 
of the two coats-of-arms, and was well under way upon the majestic sea of Sir 
Bernard Burke when he interrupted me. 

“Tt was said there was foul play on the part of your renowned ancestor, and 
that it was as disgraceful to Francis to give, as to the victor to accept, this distinction.” 

He had drawn himself up to a more erect posture in the chair while I had been 
speaking, and his gaze from idle had become keen as a hawk’s; and, though his 
manner had lest none of its courtesy, I felt instinctively that his whole attitude 
towards me had changed in some unaccountable fashion. 

“They may have said what they pleased,” returned I, with some heat ; “ yet facts 
speak for themselves, and it is to be noted that he was styled the English Bayard by 
his contemporaries.” 

“By his Zxglish contemporaries ?” he interrogated softly ; and there was, to my 
mind, a world of mockery, if not of malice, beneath his velvet tones. 

I felt twas useless to engage upon a discussion with the strange individual before 
me, and impossible, after his unwarranted insult to my ancestor, to make any further 
inquiry into the history (with which he seemed so curiously familiar) of the augmented 
arms. Add to this that I had suddenly grown painfully conscious that I was cutting 
a very figure of fun as I still knelt flustered and dishevelled upon the floor, so that 
it was with some colour to my cheeks that I rose up, prepared to make my bow and 
instantly depart. 
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“A pale. yet stately-looking individual, clad in the magnificent robe of a Cardinal.” 
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“Stay,” interposed the Cardinal, and he waved his hand with an authoritative 
gesture,—“ stay awhile ; you are hot and dusty with your journey, and a draught 
of wine might be agreeable to you: I have some Tokay which emperors before now 
have found to be not indifferent.” 

I stood dumfoundered. My first impression, that he was but a shrewd and 
motley fool, had already had a shock ; and now his talk of Tokay and of emperors, 
and the flash of the magnificent sapphire ring I had just espied on his forefinger, 
staggered it altogether, so that I had fallen into a complete bewilderment and an 
absolute incapacity for playing my part in the encounter with any credit. 

“M-m-any thanks,” I managed to stammer in reply, with a truly bumpkin 
embarrassment ; for there was something strangely imperious in his gaze, and I was 
altogether taken aback by his offer of hospitality. It was just possible, I reflected, 
that my host might have escaped from a lunatic asylum, and in that case ’twould be 
politic to humour him ; though I must own that this supposition did not sort any better 
than the former with either his action or his manners. 

He moved forward through the wreckage of lumber, and I followed after, being 
determined to fall in with his humour and put the best face I could on the matter ; 
for I felt all the time that I owed an apology for my bold intrusion, and it seemed 
apparent that, whatever else he might be, he was at least the owner of the mansion. 
Halting beside the wainscoting, he seemed to press some spring ‘or other, for almost 
instantly there was a creak as of a rusty hinge, a door moved slowly outward, and 
through the aperture thus formed my host stepped briskly. 

Following, without a word, I found myself in a small low-raftered room with an 
exceedingly musty odour. The door creaked again, and, turning round upon the 
instant, I perceived myself unexpectedly a prisoner. My host motioned me to an 
old-fashioned tapestried chair beside the heavy cowled chimneypiece, while he himself 
had turned to what seemed a small credence behind the arras ; for a deep-toned ring, 
as of ancient rummers, came pleasantly to my ear. 

I confess I did not altogether like my situation. I was certainly a prisoner, and 
my host was surely the strangest figure in the world for a decayed French town in the 
year of grace 1890. Apart from his magnificent scarlet robes, and the dignity, not 
to say haughtiness, of his carriage, there was something extraordinary about the man 
himself: his face was entirely destitute of colour, his figure spare and spent to the 
last degree, his lips bloodless, and his eyes, of a naturally cold colour, had grown hard 
and brilliant as diamonds in our recent conversation together. Altogether he had the 
most distinct personality of any one I had ever come across, The impression I now 
received, as I watched him at my leisure, was as of an extraordinarily haughty and 
ambitious nature, that had failed of its purpose, but would not yet brook defeat ; 
for, notwithstanding that arrogant bearing, I thought I had never seen a mournfuller 
aspect than mine host’s. How to reconcile this, however, with the idea that he was 
but the mummer of a country féte, was altogether beyond my power, so I sat silent 
and watched the operations of my mysterious entertainer. 

His back was turned to me, but in an ancient Venetian mirror that was hung 
upon the side wall I could see him pouring forth out of an antique flagon a delicious- 
looking liquor of the colour of a saffron rose into a tall rummer of fantastic shape. 
The rummer was nearly full, when I noticed with a sudden thrill that he had cast 
with his unoccupied hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, some grains of what seemed 
a whitish powder into the liquid. An instant after he had turned to me, and, with a 
princely air, handed me the glass. 

I took it falteringly; then, on the instant’s inspiration, bowing low, “ Will your 
Eminence not drink with me?” said I: “ ’twill thus gain an additional flavour.” 
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Slightly bowing in return, he signified assent, and, turning back, filled from the 
flagon, which he had set upon a stand, another glass of precisely similar workmanship 
to my own. Then, drawing up a chair to the small table between us, he set down 
his glass in evident anticipation of my toast. 

‘Tis a princely beverage, I dare swear,” said I, as I held up the glass to my eye, 
“and the flagon itself hath a rare look of antiquity”; and with this I nimbly jumped 
up from my seat, first taking care to set down my rummer as near to his own as 
possible, and then proceeded to inspect the flagon on the stand with all the coolness 
in the world. 

My outward bravado was scarce a match for a horrible mistrust within, and I felt 
I was trembling like an aspen, as I seized the flagon and pretended to admire its 
ancient traceries and heavy waxen seal. 


Hie dies. . . 

Corticem adstrictum pice dimovebit 
Amphoree fumum bibere institut 
Consule Tullo,” 


murmured I, in pretended ecstasy, whilst my host said nothing, but marked my antics 
with a sidelong scrutiny as I, having finished my supposed inspection, set down the 
flagon and returned to the table once move. Sitting down before it, I stretched out 
my hand, and, with all the carelessness I could muster, deftly seized, not my own, but 
my host’s rummer. 

“'To your Eminence’s health!” cried I recklessly, and, bowing towards him as I 
spoke, tossed down the liquor at a gulp. 

"Twas a magnificent wine, truly, and, after I had swallowed it, I felt ready to 
beard the devil himself. 

“Vou do not drink, Eminence?” I said; and I was scarce surprised at my 
impudence, so godlike was the liquor. 

“T drink to your better manners,” quoth he; and the look with which he accom- 
panied the words was full of deadly malice, as he raised the glass and touched it with 
his lips. We glared at each other a moment across the narrow table; then suddenly 
he rose, and, walking to the arras, drew forth from within a bowl filled, it appeared 
to me, with a sort of pastilles. 

“The room hath a musty odour,” said he ; and, striking a light, at once set fire 
to the contents. e 

Sitting there, with my legs contentedly outstretched under the table, I watched 
his movements almost with a feeling of contempt till I caught a whiff of the fumes, 
and then on the instant my apathy gave way beneath a sudden leap of rage 
and terror. 

“Put out the accursed thing!” I yelled, regardless of aught save safety, and 
forthwith leapt up from the table. 

“Grossier comme un Anglais—comme votre ancestre lui-méme,”—— was the retort ; 
and never in my life have I seen so devilish a look as I encountered then. 

“Put it out!” I shouted again, and, half-suffocated by the villainous odours, 
which seemed, strangely enough, not to affect my enemy in the least, I looked about 
me for some weapon of offence. 

An old andiron in the chimney caught my eye, and, hastily snatching it up, I 
advanced upon my host. . 

“ Ah, ha!” quoth he softly to himself, his eyes and lips one gleam of malice ; and 
drawing in his breath with an extraordinary satisfaction, “ Je suis vengé, je suis vengé,” 
he repeated twice. 
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I leapt upon him ; but, with a swift turn, he had avoided me, had laid his hand 
upon the arras, lifted it, and disappeared. 

I bounded after, seized hold of the tapestry, and, with a shout of triumph, tore 
it aside, poising my weapon high in the air to strike him down. He had disappeared : 
nothing but heavy panelling met my eye. 

“ Murderer!” I cried—“ madman! mummer! scarlet devil! whatever you are 
come forth and face me like a man !” 

My weapon thudded heavily on the wood, and found no hollow, nor possibility 
of opening. 

Suddenly bethinking me of the flagon, I seized the same, then cast the glowing 
bowl of pastilles on the floor, and dashed its contents with the liquor. 

“Curse it!” I cried in despair, for the flames but leapt the brighter at the discharge, 
compelling me to fall back before the increasing smoke. 

I cast an eye upon the tapestry, but ‘twas too moth-eaten and infirm to serve 
as an extinguisher to that fiendish pyre upon the floor, and I cursed my folly in 
ever accepting a lunatic’s hospitality. ‘To perish without a stroke for life, choked with 
foul vapours, like vermin in a hole, was maddening. 

I looked round in despair. How my enemy had disappeared was a mystery, and 
where we, had both entered was imperceptible to my eye. The one small window 
was out of reach ; the walls on either side were smooth of lock or bolt; in an agony 
of rage and terror, and now scarce able to draw breath, I sank upon the floor 
prepared to die. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly I felt revived. A space clear from the fumes 
apparently still remained, some two feet from the ground, and, heartened slightly, 
I once more looked about me. 

I now noticed for the first time that the spot whereon I lay seemed worm-eaten 
and slender, being formed of much less substantial wood than the remaining portion. 

Crawling on hands and knees I reached for the andiron once more, and, lying at 
length upon the floor, commenced as lusty an assault as I could upon the beams 
about me. 

Something gave way suddenly, for I felt the whole floor tremble; and, warmed 
by this success, I hammered rapidly all round me. I felt the place whereon I lay 
give a shiver beneath me. A crack sounded; then, with a crash, I fell amongst 
splinters of wood, headlong, it seemed, into space. 

The next moment my ear caught a thud, as of some falling object suddenly brought 
up; and at once I awoke to the fact that I was lying, apparently safe, but bruised 
all over, upon a sort of couch in the room below. 

I had not fallen above twelve feet or so, yet it seemed an age since I had 
left the room above. I lay quietly as I had fallen, thanking Heaven for my 
escape, gasping for fresh air meanwhile, and coughing forth the foul smoke which 
still clogged my lungs. 

There came a quick pattering of sabots on the stair, and the next minute a 
frightened girl’s face peeped through the doorway. 

“Holy Virgin! what have we here? My faith, but it must be a robber or 
the devil in person!—and a great. hole in the ceiling where the wall should be. 
What means it?” cried the owner of the face, staring at me, as she crossed 
herself for fear. 

“No, no,” coughed I with difficulty ; “no devil or robber, only a poor Englishman 
who, venturing to inspect this ancient house, was entrapped by a rascal in the robe 
of a cardinal, and nearly murdered. 

“The Cardinal?” queried she, with an amazed air, in apparent forgetfulness of 
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her fears, for she advanced a step farther into the room as she spoke. “You have 
seen him, then? ’Tis marvellous !” 

“Indeed, yes,” said I; and, sitting up, I endeavoured to relate my perilous 
adventure, and to demand help in obtaining justice upon my would-be destroyer. 

“T too have seen him, once—twice--three times,” said she, at the close of my 
narration ; “ but he is not living, he is a ghost,” and she sank her voice to a whisper. 
“ But you must not tell my uncle, who will not hear of such things. He keeps the 
shop,” she continued, in answer to my look of inquiry, “and such stories, he says, 
will damage his trade. Yes, I have seen him three times,” she went on: “ always 
the same, in a great red robe like a frock, with a white, white face, and sad eyes— 
oh, such sad eyes !—and always he disappeared quite suddenly, in the nodding of the 
head, as one may say. And always it was about this time of year that he appeared,” 
she continued ; then suddenly broke off, for a sound of heavy footsteps jarred upon 
the stairs, and I could hear breathings as of a heavy man mounting slowly. 

“ Ah, it is my uncle!” she murmured ; and a ponderous individual, clad in a blue 
smock, appeared in the doorway. 

Resting a hand on his niece’s shoulder, he glared at me over his spectacles with 
suspicious mien. 

“What does this rascal here ?” asked he of his niece angrily. 

“ He is a poor Englishman, uncle,” she replied nervously, ‘‘ who—who—has missed 
his way, and has fallen through the floor, as it appears.” 

“ A poor Englishman, truly !” snorted the man in the smock, with a most malignant 
air. “Ma foi, yes! and he would break through my roof and enrich himself at my 
expense, doubtless. I know them—these English: they are all alike—rascals, robbers, 
7 si , that they are!” 

| With this he turned towards his niece, 

. and whispered sharply in her ear, “Go, 

} fetch the gendarme at once, while I watch 

over the rascal,” pushing her out of the 
door as he issued his instructions. 

I sat aghast as I listened to the sound 
of the sabots slowly descending the stair- 
case, for I felt I had but escaped destruc- 
tion to find refuge in a French prison. 

Safety evidently must be sought in 
instant flight ; so I at once rose from my 
seat, and, pointing to the hole, whence 
the smoke from above had already found 
an outlet, I endeavoured to distract his 
attention from myself. 

“T fear,” said I, with what show of 
politeness I could muster, “that your 
upper story is a-fire. Would it not be 
wise to send for the fire-engine rather than 
the gendarmes ?” I suggested blandly. 

He glared first at me, then at the 
jagged hole above and the issuing smoke ; 
whereupon I, with a sudden leap forward 
and a quick turn under his arm, had 

{ taken him by surprise, and was at the 
» stair-head before he recovered himself. 








“1 was at the stair-head before ke recovered himself. 
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I was half way down before he had turned round, and was well into the street as his 
ponderous footsteps found the stairs. Turning sharply, I gained the market-place, 
and immediately doubled back up a narrow alley, whence, at a little distance to 
the right, a second turning seemed to lead downwards to the river, which I had 
so recently crossed on entering the town. 

I now walked along at a more leisurely pace, endeavouring to make a fair show 
of being at my ease, and determined not to look behind me, though I expected 
every moment to feel a heavy hand-clap upon my shoulder. Very soon; however, 
I had gained the bridge, and there, on the farther side, lay the snug orchard where 
alone I felt my safety was to be found. 

I looked cautiously around. An old man driving goats before him passed me 
on the bridge, and to him I gave as cheery a “good-evening” as I could muster. 
Doffing his cap he courteously responded ; and I hastened on quickly, for I thought 





“Tobacco stay2d the pangs of hunger.” 


I caught a sound of a hue and cry in the distance. An out-jutting angle of the wall 
afforded a shelter from the line of road, and here it was that I clambered up, then 
dropped down into a bed of soft clover below the orchard trees. 

Surely here, at least, I am safe, thought I, as I lay still in the cool herbage, 
determined to starve rather than venture forth and run the risk of fresh surprises 
within this town of peril. ‘The night sped away, and, save for a chilly moment when 
I heard two passers-by on the other side of the wall alluding to an English robber 
and incendiary for whom the gendarmes were still searching, without any great 
discomfort, for tobacco stayed the pangs of hunger till, stealing away at early dawn 
and furtively making my way to the station, I obtained some coffee before catching the 
first train to the north. 

* + * # * * # 

My first care, on my return home, was to diligently search through our family 

records ; for what I had gleaned from the young girl’s conversation had given me 
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an idea, which I was extremely anxious to verify, however impossible at first sight it 
might appear. 

Certain facts I gathered, and they are as follow. What their connection may be 
with my extraordinary adventure I leave to others. 

The young cavalier, the Monseigneur de Beauclerc mentioned above, had been 
the nephew of the famous Cardinal de R , who, failing of election to the Pontificate, 
had lavished all his ambition upon his kinsman and sought to render his career 
phenomenally brilliant. ‘The tourney at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, however, had 
been the occasion, and my ancestor the unwilling instrument, as narrated above, of 
the young man’s untimely death ; and thereon, it appears, the Cardinal had withdrawn 
from public life and passed the last few years of his life in the country town of his 
birth, brooding over his bereavement, and constantly meditating of revenge. 





HowARD PEASE. 


TO MY COUNTRY LOVE. 


N the Cotswolds is a nest 

With a name so dear 

That there’s sorrow in my breast 
If I linger here: 
It is Birdlip, Birdlip, 
Cherry, apple, sloe ! 

And it’s Ah to be at Birdlip 
For the healing of my woe! 

In the Cotswolds is a nest 
Of a peace so deep, 

Where it surely would be best 
To be kissed by sleep. 
It is Birdlip, Birdlip, 
Nightingales and dew ! 

And it’s Ah to be at Birdlip, 


Happy nightingales, with you! 


In the Cotswolds is a nest 
With a maid so sweet, 

That there’s sorrow in my breast 
Till our bosoms meet. 
She’s at Birdlip, Birdlip, 
Fragrance and delight ! 

And it’s Ah to be at Birdlip 


In your arms, my Love, to-night! 


NorMAN GALE. 





























War NorteEs.—No. Q. 
INDIAN NATIVE DRUMMER. 














by ‘ere in a lousy ulster an’ a broken 
billycock ’at, 

A layin’ on to the Sergeant I don’t know 

a gun from a bat; 





My shirt’s doin’ duty for jacket, my sock’s 





stickin’ out o’' my boots, 





An’ I'm learnin’ the damned old goose-step 





along o’ the new recruits! 





Back to the Army again, Sergeant, 





Back to the Army again: 
Don’t look so ’ard, for I ’aven’t no 





card, 
I’m back to the Army again! 





Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by Rudyard Kipling 
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I done my six years’ service.—’Er Majesty sez: ‘‘ Good-day,— 
You'll please to come when you're rung for, an’ ’ere’s your ‘ole 
back-pay ; 
An’ fourpence a day for baccy—an’ bloomin’ gen’rous too ; 
An’ now you can make your fortune—the same as your orf’cers do.” 
Back to the Army again, Sergeant, 
Back to the Army again ; 
‘Ow did I learn to do right-about turn ? 
I'm back to the Army again! 


“3 
gak 
m4 Ris 


A man o’ four an’ twenty that ’asn’t learned of a trade— 
Besides ‘‘ Reserve” agin’ him—’e’d better be never made. 


oy 


\ 





I tried my luck for a quarter, an’ that was enough for me, 
An’ I thought of "Er Majesty’s barricks, an’ I thought I'd go 


an’ see. 


Back to the Army again, Sergeant, 

Back to the Army again; 
‘Oo would ha’ thought I could carry an’ port? 
I’m back to the Army again ! 

















BACK TO THE ARMY AGAIN. 





The Sergeant arst no questions, but ’e winked the other 
eye, 
An’ sez to me, ‘“’Shun,” an’ I shunted, the same as in 
days gone by ; 
For ’e saw the set o' my shoulders, an’ I couldn't ’elp 
‘oldin’ straight 
When me an’ the other rookies come under the _ barrick 
gate. 
Back to the Army again, Sergeant, 
Back to the Army again; 
’Tisn’t my fault if I dress when I ’alt— 


I’m back to the Army again! 
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I took my bath, an’ I wallered —an’, 
Gawd, I needed it so! 

I smelt the smell o’ the barricks, I ’eard 
the bugles go. 

I ’eard the feet on the gravel—the feet 
o’ the men what drill,— 

An’ I sez to my flutterin’ 'eart-strings, | 
sez to ‘em, “ Peace, be still!” 


Back to the Army again, Sergeant, 
Back to the Army again; 
‘Oo said I knew when the /zmner 
was due? 
I’m back to the Army again. 


I carried my slops to the tailor; I sez 
to im, ‘‘ None o’ your lip, 





You tight ‘em over the shoulders an’ 
loose ’em over the ’ip, 
For the set o’ the tunic’s ’orrid”; an’ ’e sez to me, “ Strike me 
dead, 


But I thought you was only a rookie!” an’ so’e done what I said. 


Back to the Army again, Sergeant, 
Back to the Army again ; 

Rather too free with my fancies ?-— 
Wot? Me! 

I’m back to the Army again! 











BACK TO THE ARMY AGAIN. 


1 
Oo 
w 


Next week I'll ‘ave ‘em fitted, I'll 
buy me a walkin’-cane ; 
They'll let me free o’ the barricks 
to walk on the Hoe again 
In the name o’ William Parsons 

that used to be Edward Clay, 
An’—any pore beggar that wants it 


can draw my fourpence a day! 


Back to the Army again, Ser- 
geant, 
Back to the Army again, 


Out o' the cold an’ the rain, 


' 4 Sergeant, 
ee _ Out o' the cold an’ the 
Fra fe d 
rain. 


’‘Oo’s there ? 
A man that’s too good to be lost you, 
A man that is ’andled an’ made— 
A man that will pay what ’e cost you 


In learnin’ the others their trade—parade! 
Vou. ITI.—No. 16. 38 
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You're droppin’ the pick o' the Army 
Because you don’t 'elp ‘em remain, 
But drives ‘em to cheat to get out o’ the street 


An’ back to the Army again! 


Rupvarp KIPLING. 


















WITH PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


HE vile deeds of the Anarchists of 
our days are manifestly making for 





political reaction. A brutish or 
rather demoniacal licence, fiendishly and 
systematically abusing the name of Freedom, is apt, 












by its atrocities, to drive the more timorous section 
of a population into the fold of a ruthless guardian 








of the public peace. Even the mere persistent 
propagation of doctrines leading to this kind of 
individual lawlessness is known to have had such 
ruinous results. In this respect the history of the 

















Second French Republic points a moral 





which it is well to ponder upon now. 





What strange pictures of bygone fatal 
days arise before our mind’s eye when 
remembering that Louis Bonaparte, in 
1848, no sooner saw the gates of France 
opened to him than he hastened, on his 
fr arrival at Paris, to get into personal contact 

with Proudhon, the father of the Anarchist doctrine ! 

Intellectually, the Imperialist Pretender—who at 

that time, as an exile, still was wont to drape himself in 

the assumed mantle of democratic aspirations—was cer- 

tainly far from being a genius. But he had a cynic’s 

deep insight into the weak, and worse than weak, part of the human character ; and 

he possessed a quick perception for the opportunities of a mixed and troublous 
political situation. 

In seeking the acquaintance of Proudhon, who posed as a friend of the people, 
the crafty and doubly false “ Napoleon” clearly meant to use the disturbing force 
of that erratic writer in a twofold sense. First, he sought in this way to get into 
favour with the Socialist working class of the great towns. Secondly, he hoped to 
cow the dourgeoisie into a ready acceptance of a strong government through the 
terror inspired by the “Red Spectre.” Indeed, it was exactly in this manner that 
the adventurer of Strassburg and Boulogne finally made his way to the throne and 
to despotic power. 

In his speech before the Court of Justice, Vaillant, the mad Anarchist malefactor, 
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referred to Darwin, Biichner, Herbert Spencer and Ibsen as his teachers. It is 
superfluous, and it would be ridiculous, to defend these scientific men and philosophers 
against that aspersion. At most, it might be conceded that the unsoundness embodied 
in so many figures of Ibsen’s dramas may have exercised a natural attraction upon a 
diseased brain, like Vaillant’s. Evidently he had picked up various bits and scraps 
of mental culture without digesting them. But why did he not rather mention 
Proudhon as the very father of the No-Government doctrine in France ? 

When, years ago, I now and then came to speak with our late friend, Louis Blanc, 
about the causes of the overthrow of the Second Republic, the conversation easily 
turned on the destructive teachings of Proudhon. ‘ He has done us much harm,” 
the famed ex-member of the Provisional Government of 1848 and historian of the First 
Revolution would say on these occasions. ‘ With his pugilistic mode of fighting, with 
his sophisms and his daily new, dazzling propositions, Proudhon has misled a great 
many, until at last they stuck fast in a perfect morass of insoluble contradictions. 
It was not without good reason that I published, from exile, a special controversial 
treatise against him.” 

Louis Blanc’s treatise may be found in the French edition of his “ Historical 
Revelations.” Some of the bitterer expressions of the original essay are left out in 
that reprint. In a book, entitled ‘‘The Confessions of a Revolutionist,” Proudhon 
had said: “ Whoever puts his hand upon me, in order to govern me, is a usurper, a 
tyrant ; and I declare myself his enemy.” 

To this, Louis Blanc replied: “I, too, am, of course, the enemy of usurpation. 
But how, if there is no lawful and well-ordered government, am I to hinder a man 
who is stronger than myself from becoming a tyrant over me?” 

Louis Blanc, the author of “The Organisation of Labour,” was a Socialist, though 
it is quite an error to attribute to him—as is so often done—the establishment of the 
National Workshops in 1848. These Workshops were, on the contrary, set up by 
the moderate section of the Provisional Government for the purpose of forming, so 
to say, a Pretorian Guard against his views. ‘This fact has been publicly testified 
to by the very Director of the Azeliers Nationaux, Emile Thomas, as well as by 
Lamartine, Arago and Garnier-Pagts—all members of the Provisional Government. 
Lamartine, in his “History of the Revolution of February,” literally described 
the motley crowd which was swept into these workshops as “a Preetorian band, 
commanded by chiefs who were in secret concert with the anti-Socialist party of the 
Government.” He approvingly added: “They scandalised Paris by their numbers 
and the inutility of their labour; they more than once protected and saved Paris 
without its being conscious of it. So far from being in the pay of Louis Blanc, 
as has been said, they were the device of his adversaries.” 

On various occasions my exiled. French friend came to me in despair when 
once more he had been attacked in the London press as the author of the National 
Workshops. ‘Can you do anything,” he exclaimed, “to protect me against this 
persistent calumny?” I did something, often enough ; but the false charge always 
cropped up again. But now let us hear the simple common-sense remarks of Louis 
Blanc, the Socialist, against Anarchism. 

“Of what,” he wrote, “does freedom consist? Of the full development of each 
one’s faculties.—Have all men the same faculties? are all equal in strength and 
in intelligence? No.—What will happen if the most intelligent and the strongest 
are allowed to impede the development of the faculties of the less intelligent and 
the less strong? The result will be, the destruction of individual freedom.—How 


can that crime be prevented? By the intervention of the People’s whole power 
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between the would-be oppressor and the 
oppressed.—-If James oppresses Peter, will 
the 34,000,000 people, of whom the 
French commonwealth is composed, all 
hasten to come to the help of Peter, and 
so to protect freedom? To assert this 
would be mere buffoonery.—How, then, 
is the commonwealth to intervene? By 
those whom it will have chosen as its re- 
presentatives.—But these representatives 
of society, these servants of the entire 
People, what are they? The State.—So 
the State is nothing but society itself, 
acting as such, in order to prevent what ? 
Oppression.—In order to maintain what? 
Freedom.” 





This truly French game of questions 
and answers is a political catechism, the Louis Blanc. 
tenets of which a child may understand ; but Anarchists evidently do not, or will not. 

Louis Blanc further said that to abolish the State would be simply to create 
a condition of things in which the birds of prey would have the best of it. It would 
bring about a situation in which a mass of wilful individuals would carry on against 
each other a war of extermination. Millions of men would cut each other’s throats, 
until the most masterful would rule over corpses. Such was the Socialist Republican 
leader’s criticism of Anarchism. 

One day Louis Blanc came, in the name of his friend the Comtesse d’Agoult 
(“Daniel Stern”), to hand me her “Histoire de la Révolution de 1848” (Paris, 
1862). It is, so far as I know, the best book dealing with that time of storm and 
stress. The authoress, born at Frankfort, of half French, half German extraction 
(hence her German pen-name), shows in her character-sketches and in her general 
appreciations a remarkably statesmanlike insight. Her style is, in the best sense of 
the word, a truly masculine one. Though acknowledging the great qualities of Louis 
Blanc, she does not, in her work, spare him when dealing with the great mistake 
he himself had made in 1848. Contrary to the warning words uttered by Lamartine 
and Ledru-Rollin, in the Constituent Assembly, Louis Blanc, in company with 
Jules Favre, advocated then the repeal of the law which forbade Louis Bonaparte 
to return to France. However, the fact of ‘“ Daniel Stern” having justly blamed him 
did not prevent Louis Blanc from warmly recommending her work to me. 

It was with a plea of “ Republican generosity” that the Socialist ex-member of 
the Provisional Government had captivated the minds of a good many in favour of 
the re-admission of the Pretender. Years afterwards he showed me, in London, the 
pamphlet on “The Extinction of Pauperism,” which Louis Bonaparte had given 
him during his visit to the prison of Ham. On the first page of it were written the 
words: “A Louis Blanc, souvenir d’estime et d’amitié de la part de lauteur.— 
N.-L. B.” 

And Louis Blanc, in holding up this strange token of sympathy with social reform, 
exclaimed, in the very words of the published record he has made of his visit to Ham: 
“T ouis Bonaparte is now on a throne; and I am in exile!” 

Curiously enough, the proscribed Democratic leader, who always prided himself on 
his consistency, would not acknowledge even then that he had committed a grave error 
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in helping to open the door to the man who aimed at the Imperial crown. More 
than once I had to express to our friend my dissent from this view. On her part 
the Comtesse d’Agoult dwells with proper firmness on Louis Blanc’s deplorable action 
on June 13th, 1848, which was to have such fatal consequences. She also points out 
that Louis Bonaparte, before his departure from London for Paris, had managed 
to see Louis Blanc (who was then already in exile) and Cabet, two Socialist leaders. 
More than this, the observant authoress states that ‘immediately on his arrival at Paris 
Louis Bonaparte had expressed a desire to see Proudhon. — But, after a sojourn of 
some weeks, his ideas of the strength of the various parties having become modified, 
he sought more openly the contact with the men of the Right, especially with the 
Legitimists and the Ultramontanes.” 

I have stated before the manifest design of Louis Napoleon when he was looking 
to Proudhon, in the first instance, as to a serviceable ally. On the one hand, he 
wished to exhibit himself, in the eyes of the toiling masses, as a friend of the 
Proletariat. On the other, he sought to terrify the middle class, so as to make it 

pliable to the aims of a coming strong man. We shall presently see how Proudhon 
was of use to him afterwards for such purposes. Here it may only be mentioned that 
in the terrible Proletarian insurrection of June 24th—26th, 1848, there were also 
Bonapartist and Legitimist agencies at work, as Louis Blanc, Victor Scholcher and 
others have shown. Nay, there is strong evidence to the effect that the Pretender, 
then still residing in London, had sought to tamper with the military fealty of General 
Rapatel,* so as to make that sanguinary rising serviceable to his own elevation. 

But to return to Proudhon. Very aptly, Louis Blanc had branded that writer’s 
“Confessions of a Revolutionist” as “The Code of ‘Tyranny by means of Chaos.” 
In his numerous works, Proudhon was in the habit of startling his readers by 
apparently irrefutable, merciless logic, which by turns disposed of all systems of 
political economy, dissolving everything in pure negations. He posed as a Titanic, 
Mephistophelian character, full of corrosive irony, and at the same time of a 
learnedness which to the lay-world seemed to be perfectly abysmal. Sometimes 
he broke out into a high-flown poetical prose. He put all kinds of ingredients into 
his witches’ caldron: the philosophy of Hegel; the caustic wit of Voltaire; the 
manners of a prophet who adorns his speech with Latin Bible quotations from the 
Vulgate ; vague allusions to David Strauss and Feuerbach, as well as to the mystics 
of the Middle Ages. 

This style was a most unusual one in France. Its mixture of Nibelung_like 
grimness, of scornful satire, and of seemingly deep speculation, passing as highly 
original, made a great stir. ‘The Comtesse d’Agoult thinks she sees in it the “true 
Gallic spirit.” But if the question of.race were to be discussed in this connection, 
might we not rather say that in Proudhon there beat also a vein of that stubborn 
character of the men of his native Franche Comté, where those Burgundians had 
once settled, whose very name indicates their reckless Berserk love of incessant strife ? 


* A letter, which came to the knowledge of General Lamoriciére, of Colonel Charras, of M. 
Bastide, of M. Hetzel, the Secretary of the Executive Power, and other persons, but the original 
of which, though deposited among the judicial documents referring to the insurrection of June, after- 
wards disappeared, was about to this effect : 

** To GENERAL RAPATEL. 
“Lonpon, June 22, 1848, 

‘© GENERAL, — 

‘“T know your sentiments for my family. It the events which are preparing turn in a sensc 
favourable to it, you will be Minister of War. 
“NAPOLEON Louis BONAPARTE.” 
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Be that as it may, he was a passed master in confusing and confounding public 
opinion. Not minding the contradictions in which he became continually involved 
by his unscrupulous and slashing literary warfare, he, during the years of Revolution, 
came out every day with some fresh, startling criticism, thus diabolically driving his 
disciples round and round in an endless circle-dance. Among the population at 
large his name was pronounced with a kind of terror, which made the timid long for 
the advent of a stable and energetic government. Certainly nobody could justly say 
that even he would have done otherwise than condemn the present frenzied madness 
of Anarchist bomb-throwers. Yet his doctrines paved the way for those preachers of 
the “ individual initiative” who came after him. 

In 1849, Proudhon was for a time at issue with the Government of the then Prince- 
President, and had to undergo imprisonment for a press offence. Still, from his very 
place of confinement, he signally played false to the cause of Democracy by articles 
which he was allowed to write. Two years afterwards, even worse things were to 
come from his pen. 

When the perjured Chief Magistrate of the Republic had committed the nocturnal 
crime against the Constitution with a gang of needy adventurers, Proudhon published 
a truly despicable work, entitled : “The Social Revolution, proved by the State-Stroke 
of December the Second.” In it he once more draped himself in the prophet’s garb. 
He darkly oracled about “the figurative character of all History: all its epochs are 
pregnant with an inevitable Fate, and mutually serve each other as an announcement 
and as acorrection. The social Destiny, too, is nothing but a prolonged myth, in 
which the Infinite Spirit disports itself, preluding to the creation of a New Humanity.” 

With such soporific phrases the point of any further energetic resistance to the 
lawless deed of the Usurper was to be broken off. And, lest the gaping masses should 
not at once take in the long and the short of this philosophical mysticism, Proudhon 
immediately added : “ Even as Nebuchadnezzar dreamt of the coming of Cyrus, so also 
has the Emperor (Napoleon I.) prophesied Louis Napoleon.” 

Yet the first of that name had said: “ My successor should not ape me!” True, 
it would not have been useful for Proudhon’s object to bring this expression to mind. 
No; he rather strove, by laboured comparisons, to show that there was a wonderful 
likeness between the situations of the 
two Bonapartes. Only—he observed 
—Napoleon I. had closed a Revolution, 
whilst the present one was opening a 
new revolutionary era. So the 
“Nephew” was even the better one, 
according to this pseudo - democratic 
slang. 

Then Proudhon exclaimed, with an 
affectation of enthusiasm : ‘“ The Demo- 
cratic and Social Revolution —yea, the 
two together: understand me well !— 
is henceforth for France, for Europe, a 
compulsory condition, nearly an accom- 
plished fact. May the Second of De- 
cember, therefore, frankly embrace its 
own reason of being! May it affirm, with- 
out ambiguity, the Social Revolution !” 
The “Second of December”: this Pleeve desagh Freudian, 


? 
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word is used, throughout the treatise, as a perfect title of honour. The rascality of 
an act, whose author, in order to avoid the debtor’s prison at Clichy, overthrew the 
High Court of Justice—before which he would have been haled if he had not 
succeeded in his evil design—was to be the completion of the Social Revolution ! 
Proudhon, the preacher of Anarchism, to whom the Republic of 1848-49 appeared to 
be almost a reactionary structure, had suddenly become the sycophant of the arbitrary 
Usurper, who already was on the point of clothing himself with the purple. 

How if, perchance, all the previous anarchistic gibble-gabble had only had the 
aim of smoothing the path for such an issue? Many a one, in his despair over 
murdered freedom, may have entertained such a suspicion. 

And what were the schemes now with which Proudhon, the so-called Titanic 
genius, who once had advocated the dissolution of the State, the No-Government 
idea, occupied himself? “If there is anything,” he wrote, “which the Second of 
December should have at heart, it is certainly this: 40 redress the disastrous defeats 
of 1814 and 1815 ; to restore the influence of our nation in the concert of European 
states; to raise it to the rank of a paramount Power—supporting this claim, if 
necessary, by force of arms.” ‘True, it were puerile (Proudhon added) to expect that 
Louis Napoleon would receive the Rhine frontier, as a reward, from his allies without 
further ado. 

What allies did the writer mean? Evidently the reactionary Governments of 
neighbouring countries, which rejoiced in seeing the French Republic done away with, 
but did not know yet how they should treat the man who had strangled her. The 
situation being, in this respect, not quite clear, Proudhon spoke about the treaties of 
1815 with a degree of caution, and only made it understood that the author of the 
Coup a’ Etat, in order to obtain the Rhine frontier, must not serve the counter-Revolution 
too zealously. 





However, Proudhon indicated some further desirable aims and objects in that 
apparently vague but peculiarly suggestive phraseology to which the French language 
and the French way of thinking so easily lend themselves. “ Abroad,” he said, 
“ Belgium, Savoy, a portion of Switzerland, and Piedmont, gravitate, with all the 
might of their interests, towards France. Be satisfied with forming an alliance 
defensive and offensive with these co-interested populations—an alliance which would 
allow you, in case of a common danger, to reckon upon their soldiers and their 
fortresses as upon your own.” 

To the ordinary politician, who knew something about geography and State 
constitutions, it must have been a puzzle to understand how France could conclude 
an alliance defensive and offensive with “a portion” of Switzerland. The way in 
which Proudhon sandwiched a portion of Switzerland between Savoy (then an integral 
part of the Sardinian monarchy) and Piedmont, as if these were quite different countries 
independent of each other, is also rather curious. Can it be that this writer, who 
was so proud of his learning, had merely the geographical notions of the ordinary 
Boulevardier? Or was the jumble purposely made for annexationist designs, to be 
carried out, later on, by the “Second of December ” ? 

Russia and England also were referred to by Proudhon. “Poland,” he wrote, 
“will have her turn. And the Sea King” (/e Rot des Mers—that is, England) “ will not 
be able to escape from you, caught as he will be in the Democratic and Socialistic net. 
The centre of gravity is being displaced: New Carthage must give place to New 
Rome ; and if it is necessary to draw the sword, that war will be a holy one, the 
victory certain.” 

Thus Proudhon, the alleged Anarchist, had become a Chauvinist, who advised 
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Louis Napoleon to bag a number of the smaller states around France—nay, even to 
take revenge for Waterloo, and to push “ perfide Albion” from her seat of power. 
Quite in the style of the old Napoleonists he speaks, in this book, of the Neapolitans, 
the Romans, the Lombards, as if they were different nationalities. Nay, he brackets 
the Dutch and the Westphalians in the same wise together. Well, was there not once 
a Muratist kingdom in the Two Sicilies, and a Napoleonic King of Rome? And had 
not the Corsican conqueror crowned himself at Milan as King of Italy? Sat not his 
brothers on thrones in Holland and Westphalia ? 

And all this ancient history of the Napoleonic empire Proudhon warmed up again 
as a fresh political dish! For the deception of the groundlings, it is true, he mixed 
up, with this stale fare, a few spicy words of blame in regard to some of the measures 
taken since the glorious Second of December, in whose honour he chanted his prophetic 
Song of Songs. 

“We have lost our conquests, those of the Emperor as well as those of the 
Republic,” the professed Anarchist mournfully exclaimed. And again, for the mys- 
tification of those whom he had so long led about on the fool’s line of his sophistry, 
he exclaimed immediately afterwards: “We are in the very midst of Socialism, and 
the last word of Socialism is ‘No GovERNMENT.’” In the meantime, however, the 
pseudo-Bonaparte was to reign. 

The wretched book concluded with the following glowing pzean, which was to hide 
the baseness of its contents :— 

“O Fatherland, French Fatherland, Fatherland of the singers of the Eternal 
Revolution! On no spot of this earth, neither in Europe nor in America, is Mind, 
in which Man is wholly embodied, as free as within thee! Begin thy new life, 
O foremost one of the Immortals ; show thyself in thy beauty, Venus Urania ; spread 
thy perfumes, flower of Humanity! And Humanity will thus be rejuvenated, and its 
unity will be created by thee; for the unity of Mankind, that is the unity of my 
Fatherland, even as the Spirit of the Human Race is nothing but the spirit of my 
country !” 

So Proudhon wrote after the corpses of the December murder had only just been 
got underground, and when thousands of exiled victims were pining abroad. These 
“perfumes” of Proudhon’s flowers of rhetoric were truly apt to create an irresistible 
feeling of nausea in every healthy human body. ‘The doctrinaire of Anarchism had 
become the forerunner, the herald, the encomiast of the most hideous tyranny. He 
endeavoured to talk his congregation of hare-brained adherents into a belief that the 
Second of December was the Social Revolution, and that the final transformation scene 
would be the abolition of all government—that is, blessed Anarchism. 

In this way Proudhon served the cause of a Tyranny—for the like of which we 
have to seek in the annals of the worst Roman Imperators and of the Muscovite Czars 
—first, by frightening the middle-class with his Anarchist bogey before the Coup ad’ Etat, 
and afterwards by trying to make out that the very establishment of Imperialism was 
the means of accomplishing the Social Democratic Revolution, and that the ultimate 
result would be the triumph of the No-Government cause. If a paid scribe and agent 
of despotism had said all this, he could not better have deserved ill-earned wages. 

To-day the Third French Republic is sorely distracted by Anarchist outrages. 
With the remembrance of the Boulangist movement—which for a time constituted 
an actual danger to the Commonwealth—in their troubled imagination, many men 
feel already ill at their ease as regards the future. In this country, too, there are now 
a number of preachers and disciples of the Anarchist gospel ; but the sound sense of 
the masses will not fall in with so abnormal a theory, though for years there have been 
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two monthly organs of English Anarchism in existence.* More especially, emigrants 
of foreign extraction are trying here to expound the No-Government system—namely, 
Russians, Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Czechs, and perchance a few Germans. 

For justice’ sake it must be stated that Russian exiles as a body, and revolutionists 
within the Czar’s Empire, have nothing whatever in common with Anarchism. The 
declarations of Stepniak and of Felix Volkhovsky have made this clear enough. Among 
Russians, the Anarchist doctrine is only preached, here and there, in some solitary 
instance, which is merely notable on account of the personality of the preacher. 
The main aim of the Russian party of action is, the establishment of representative 
government, either in the ordinary constitutional manner, or on a Republican basis, 
with large social reforms. This is the very opposite of the No-Government idea. 
The latter eccentric view is only propagated by a few Russians and Italians through 
pamphlet literature. It is a sad sight to see among them some men of considerable 
culture, even of scientific attainments, indulging in ideas which, if realised, would 
throw back civilisation into a state 
worse than prehistoric barbarism. 

For a number of years past, ob- 
serving the gradual revival of this 
craze, which had done so much 
harm to the popular cause in France 
after 1848, I have not shrunk from 
the trouble of regularly perusing 
an anti-political and truly anti- 
social literature in which, under the 
catching but misapplied name of 
“Solidarity,” the right of the in- 
dividual to the most capricious 
violence is practically acknowledged. 
I have listened to the spokesmen 
of the doctrine in the Parks and 
on Trafalgar Square, in order to 
study on the spot the symptoms 
of the disorder, which alternately 

‘ declares itself as “ Anarchist Com- 
The Anarchist Vaillant. : munism,” as “ Socialist Anarchism,” 
as “Individualist Anarchism,” and what not. 

There are confessedly, among the advocates of the No-Government theory, more 
sects than can easily be described, And no wonder that it should be so, each 
Anarchist being a law unto himself. Individualist Anarchism is, of course, the most 
logical outcome of the doctrine. It manifestly leads to the downright and unchecked 
brutality of the stronger. Anarchist Communism and Socialist Anarchism are mere 





deceptive masks of the same. They are words which, in their contradictoriness, howl 


* The spirit of one of these papers may easily be gathered from the following short extracts: ‘A 
bomb has burst in a theatre at Barcelona, and the English people are trembling even now... . 
Well, I am one of those who welcome the affair as a great and good act,—not on the part of the 
person or persons concerned, but because of the death of thirty rich people and the injury to eighty 
others. Yes, I am really pleased; and in spite of the fact that comrades and friends have been 
talking at me over it, I cannot feel sorry,—there!. . . But you are innocent, you say, my masters! 
Well, what you call your innocence we feel quite as much to be your guilt, and we would warn 
you, my most learned and reverend seigneurs, that there will be no discrimination.”—In the same 


paper one of the comrades speaks of ‘‘ that hero of all heroes, Ravachol.” Eheu, jam satis! 
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at each other. In point of fact, those who wish to go by these latter queer designa- 
tions show clearly enough in their writings that their principles lead to the same fatal 
issue as Individualist Anarchism. 

Says one of these writers—an enthusiast who as a scientific man has unquestion- 
able merits, who is imbued with a genuine feeling for the sufferings of the toiling 
masses, who has undergone imprisonment in the dungeons of the Northern Autocrat, 
and whom it would be wrong to confound with the common crowd of low-type 
Anarchists :— 

‘*We are not afraid to forgo judges and their sentences. We forgo, with Guyau, 
even sanctions of all kinds, even obligations to morality. We are not afraid to say, 
‘ Do what you will; act as you will, because we are persuaded that the great majority 
of mankind, in proportion to their degree of enlightenment and the completeness 
with which they free themselves from existing fetters, will behave and act always in 
a direction useful to society ; just as we are persuaded beforehand that a child will one 
day walk on its two feet, and not on all fours, simply because it is born of parents 
belonging to the genus homo.” * 

But how? Are there not even examples of some human beings, living from 
childhood, in Farther Asia, in a forest with wild animals, who really returned to a 
state of bestial savagery? And what is meant by saying that men, even without 
laws, without government, without judges, without recognised maxims of morality, 
will always act in a direction useful to society, when the same author speaks, in 
another passage, ot “that evil beast, man,” whom he unfavourably compares with the 
ants rushing by thousands into the flames of the burning ant-hill, which has been 
set on fire by a human hand, and perishing by hundreds in the attempt to rescue their 
offspring, the larvee ? 

That Russian writer, advocating the No-Government system, yet speaks of a 
“society” which is to be preserved. Now, how can a society exist without rules, 
without jaws, without binding resolutions of a majority? He acknowledges that 
“there has ever been, there always is, in the animal kingdom” (and he places the 
general morality of animals far above that of men!) “and in the human species, an 
enormous number of individual beings who do not understand that the welfare of the 
individual member and that of the species are in reality identical.” Yet, in spite of 
the conflicts which thus must arise between the strong and the weak, the honest and 
the crafty, the virtuous and the criminal, Prince Peter Kropotkin declares for “ flinging 
overboard law” and “leaving to each the right to act as he thinks best; whilst utterly 
denying the right of society to punish any one, in any way, for any anti-social act he 
may have committed.” He speaks elsewhere of ‘“‘a madman’s logic.” But is that 
which has just been quoted common sense ? 

The same author says that stinking or poisonous plants and reptiles, as well as 
men who might attack him, only obey a need of their natures, but that he himself 
also obeys a need of his own nature in hating them. “ And I shall act in conse- 
quence,” he adds, “without addressing myself for that purpose either to the devil, 
with whom I have not the honour of being acquainted, or to the magistrate, whom 
I detest even more than the snake. I, and all those who share my antipathies, 
also obey the needs of our natures. And we shall see which of the two has reason, 
and therefore force, on his side.” 

“ Reason—and therefore force”: what logic! Is it common sense to say that 
reason has always strength on its side? It is exactly because such a combination 
cannot always be assumed as certain in each special case, that there must be laws, 


* «Anarchist Morality.” By Peter Kropotkin. 
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upheld by the enforced will of the community. Many a law is unquestionably bad ; 
but that does not militate against the desirableness of good laws and of a Government 
power to uphold them. 

To what strange remarks a man of great intellectual gifts will allow himself to be 
led in the course of his anarchistic vagaries, the following passage on the barbarous 
habit, in the Stone Age, of eating aged parents, will show: “We must transport 
ourselves into those ages, which we can scarcely call up in our mind, before we can 
understand that, in the circumstances then existing, half-savage man may have reasoned 
rightly enough. In fact, do we not see the peoples of Oceania a prey to the ravages 
of scurvy since the missionaries have brought them to give up eating their aged kinsfolk 
and their enemies ?” 

All right. But are there not even to-day, in Europe, many half-savages who would 
gladly kill their parents—nay, who do it even, now and then—not, it is true, for the 
purpose of making a meal of them, but in order to get them out of the way for 
some reason or other? Are there not all kinds of violent passions which, in the 
absence of every legal restraint or fear of retribution, would break out in a thousand- 
fold worse way? Yet there are to be no laws, no judges, no right of punishment 
against any inhuman beasts, or worse than beasts. 

“We do not wish to be ruled,” says the good-hearted enthusiast. “ And, by this 

( very fact, do we not declare that we ourselves wish to rule 
nobody? We do not wish to be deceived ; we wish always 
to be told nothing but the truth. And, by this very fact, 
do we not declare that we ourselves do not wish to deceive 
anybody—that we promise to always tell the truth, nothing 
but the truth, the whole truth?” And still the same writer 
speaks of “that evil beast, man,” whom he holds to be inferior 
in morality and general goodness to his own beloved ants. 

By “free groups and federations” everything is to be ac- 
complished in the Golden Age of Anarchism, A nice state 
of things when every one would, day by day, have to try to 
find some other persons with whom he might conclude a temporary arrange- 
ment for working the railways, the postal administration, and so forth! As there 
would be no law, no government, nobody would know during the next quarter of 
an hour how things stood. Railway travelling would soon become a regular battle and 
a mutual massacre. But we are told by the advocate of Anarchist Communism : 
“Every day millions of transactions are made without the slightest interference of 
Government ; and those who enter into agreements have not the slightest intention 
of breaking bargains.” * 

Really, have not some of them this intention? And does the philosopher of 
Anarchism not understand, what a child might see, that so many agreements are 
chiefly kept because, in the contrary case, the law, the judge, the penal enactment 
would come into operation ? 





The Anarchist Henri. 


Even for Jack the Ripper the. doctrinatre enthusiast has a kind word to say, 
comparatively speaking. On a first impulse, he writes, he himself would, if meeting 
Jack on the occasion of one of his deeds, have put a bullet through the murderer’s 
head. (That is to say, I suppose, if the indignant moralist had had a revolver with 
him, and Jack did not forestal him by a shot ora stab.) But “ when thinking of all 
the infamies which may have brought the murderer to commit his acts ” (?), the writer’s 
feeling suddenly becomes divided, and “all our hatred of Jack the Ripper will 


* «Anarchist Communism.” By Peter Kropotkin. 
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vanish. It will be transferred; transformed into hatred of a cowardly and hypo- 
critical society and its recognised representatives. All the infamies of a Ripper 
disappear before that long series of infamies committed in the name of Law. It is 
these we hate.” 

No sane person can doubt what influence these doctrines must, in the end, exercise 
upon a criminally disposed riffraff, whose bestial backwardness—I readily grant—may, 
partly at least, be traceable to a social state of things which urgently requires reform. 
Evil-minded men simply laugh at, and brush aside, the outer philosophical garnishing 
with which maxims like those quoted are adorned. All they remember of them 
is: “Fling law overboard!” and “Do what you will; act as you will!” for “we 
utterly deny the right of society to punish any one, in any way, for any anti-social act 
he may have committed”; and as to codes of morality—why, “‘a fig for codes!” 
This latter expression, too, the base original meaning of which the Russian writer 
perhaps does not know, is a literal quotation. 

Of what use is it that a man should be imbued with truly humane sympathy for 
the poor and the oppressed, when he disseminates such doctrines, in such words, 
among the masses—thus advocating a system of Anarchy which, in spite of the 
contradictory term ‘Communism ” being tacked to it, would result in a_ horrid 


struggle of were-wolves ? 


KARL BLIND. 











{DECIPHERED FROM AN EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS APPARENTLY WRITTEN B.C. 1725.] 


N this tenth year of the reign of King Amasis, beloved of the gods, I, Rui, a 
priest of Isis, imprisoned in the city of Raamses, the treasure city, being 
questioned by the High Court of Egypt, before which I am to be tried, do 

write this as my defence against the crime whereof I am falsely accused. I call 
Horus, Anubis and Apis to witness that as for the death of Heva, the Chaldean 
wife of my brother Poti-pherah, whom may Osiris receive at the last, I am innocent 
of it, though concerning certain offences against my brother I know too well that 
I am guilty. And my judges, who are blest with the gift of supreme wisdom, will 
believe that a murderer shall perish, but that an innocent man, like unto myself, 
shall spend his years in prosperity. 

My brother Poti-pherah, a captain of Pharaoh’s guard, dwells with his wives in 
the city beloved of Osiris. In his house is the smell of sweet spices, and on the 
walls, between lofty pillars, are onyx and jasper, and in the chambers of rest are 
candlesticks and lavers of brass, rich vestments are there also, and ointment made 
from the rose. Moreover, when my brother sits down to eat, clad in fine twined 
linen, upon a cushion of crimson silk, the handmaidens wipe his feet with perfumed 
napkins, while them that serve set before him fish garnished with leeks, or upon 
a charger the flesh of a goat, or of a hart, or of a roebuck; and beside the house 
is a broad garden decked with fruit trees, where, in the twilight, at the voluptuous 
hour, when the singers come to sing, my brother drinks wine, even old wine, which 
is the wine of content and giveth peace unto the wise. 

Behold, this my brother came to me a year ago, saying: “Thou knowest that 
I have taken a wife from out of the land of Chaldea, and my spirit is vexed because 
she worships not the gods of Egypt, and I have no delight in her because she 
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“The city beloved of Osiris.” 


feareth not Osiris neither respecteth his law. Come therefore thou, which art 
a young man and a learned priest, and live with me in my house for a season, 
to expound to her the wisdom of our gods.” On the following day, at the heat of 
the noontide, when I came to my brother’s house, the slaves anointed my beard 
while I sat in the dark, cool hall, and I heard the faint rippling sound of a harp 
touched with running fingers, surpassing sweetly, so that my heart was melted as with 
the murmur of familiar voices—even the voices of them which are no more. Now, 
when I was led into the upper chamber, which hath an alabaster floor, I beheld 
the Chaldean wife of my brother Poti-pherah, whose name was Heva, and she was 
exceeding comely, even as pleasant to the eye as a cluster of ripe grapes in the 
vineyard. When she rose from the harp, her handmaidens, which worked upon 
skeins of many-coloured, brilliant threads, arose also and saluted me. Then saw I 
that Heva, as she stood before me, was clad in a fair garment, her feet being shod 
with fine sandals, and about her body was a curious girdle, and her eyes sparkled 
like dew upon the mountains. When she clapped her hands they set before me 
baked cakes with savoury sweets and the purple wine of content, wherewith I refreshed 
myself, and dwelt many days in the house of my brother Poti-pherah. Whereof 
each day expounded I to Heva the mysteries of Isis and of Osiris, but she turned 
a deaf ear to my words, and as for Horus, Apis and Anubis, verily she laughed 
them to scorn. Moreover talked I with her about her soul and of its eternal destiny, 
but she cried: “ My soul! first show me what is my soul, and then will I ponder 
its immortality.” Also when I spoke to her of death, she said, “Is it not a sleep 
from which no cock-crow awakens?” So I became as one that is sorrow-bitten, 
and sadness came upon me like rising water, because she would not withdraw her 
thoughts from the magicians, the soothsayers and the astrologers of her native land. 
At which time there came among us a stranger, a Hebrew, named Joseph, whom the 
Egyptians call Zaphnath, who knew not the gods of Egypt, and whom I hated because 
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of his strange god. Wherefore I said unto my brother Poti-pherah, “ Lo, thou art 
a wise man—yea, in thy life thou shalt seek silver and find gold: hast thou done 
this thing to mock me, to bring this man, a worshipper of strange gods, into this 
thine house to rule over us?” But Poti-pherah hearkened not, but put Joseph 


‘*She was exceeding comely.” 


over all his household, and set his ring upon his finger, because he had found favour 
in his eyes. During which time Joseph often talked with Heva of the far countries 
beyond the turquoise land,* where they were born, till my heart stirred within me, 
as a voice speaking, to hear them communing, with the softness of music in the 


* Arabia Petreea. 
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night watches, of their strange gods, of charmers and wizards, and of them that dwell 
by the river, the river Kuphrates. My life also became like unto some strange sorrow 
that is wreathed about with joy; for I hated Joseph, because of his strange god, and 
I loved Heva, my brother’s wife, seeing I am a young man and she was fairer than 
a south land with springs of sweet water. Nevertheless felt I as leper among men, 
for I said to myself: “Am not I a priest of Isis, wherefore the love of women is 
not for me?” 

At that time it came to pass that Heva’s child died, and her heart died within her 
and became as a stone, wherefore she sent for her husband that he should comfort her; 
but behold, Poti-pherah sat at meat with his Ethiopian wife, and mourned not for the 
child that was dead, even the child of Heva. ‘Then reproved I my brother, saying, 
“Wilt thou, who art a wise-hearted man, drive this woman to the follies of despair ?” 
But my brother was merry, for he and his Ethiopian wife had emptied a gourd 
filled with the wine of content ; wherefore he mocked me, saying: “Thy words are 
as wind, O priest of Isis, and thou that art celibate wilt some day learn that the 
man who knows not love is as one lost in the desert, whose lips are parched, and 
who drinks no wine.” 

But that evening, when the glory of the sunset had faded, Joseph talked with 
Heva beside the pomegranates upon the housetop, and his eyes brimmed with tears ; 
whereat I knew that he thought upon Heva’s sorrow, and that for this musing he 
became beautiful in her eyes as one that wears a crown. So that evening, and many 
evenings after, they knew not that I was near them behind the pomegranates hearkening 
to their words. For they spoke much together—Joseph telling of the pleasant fields 
beyond the turquoise land, where the feet of his childhood had trodden, of the vine- 
yards and wheatfields, and the reapers binding the sheaves of corn. Also spake he 
of his brethren, which cast him into a desert pit that he should die, and how he had 
been taken thence and sold into Egypt, the sun land, even into the house of my 
brother Poti-pherah. And he said: “Out of the abode of my father was I cast into 
a pit to become the prey of strangers, and from thence, even from the jaws of death, 
was I snatched that I might behold thee—the fairest of women. For thus it is 
written: ‘Joys we shall have that blossomed in the shade, and griefs that out of 
sweetest dreams awoke.’” Whereat I saw that the words of Joseph’s mouth were 
sweet in Heva’s ears, and my soul abhorred him. 

One night I lay alone upon the housetop in weariness of spirit, as one that is ill 
of the burning ague, and my head throbbed; and in the silence of evening, in the 
silence of night, and again in the silence of dawn, I prayed that Isis would send a 
blight upon Joseph, that he might become as a rush without water, that wilteth away ; 
or that a sword should pierce his body so that his tongue might cleave to the roof of 
his mouth. Then at break of day, before the sun-rising, when the cool wind blew, I 
went half a day’s journey into the desert, unto a place where dwelt a man of subtle 
understanding, that was wise in the ways of familiar spirits; to whom I said: “ I know 
that thou art a silent man, that fetchest knowledge from afar: behold, now, my heart 
takes no rest in the day time nor in the night season for thinking upon the death of a 
man and upon my sinful love for a woman. ‘Tell me, therefore, I pray thee, what is 
death and what is love, that I may ponder them hereafter in wisdom, and not as a 
fool.” Which, when he had heard, the man that was familiar with spirits searched 
the sky and considered the chambers of the South and the stars, which are the eyes 
of Eternity, while I waited for his words as one that eagerly looks for the dawn which 
shall mark the beginning of a happier day. Then, when the morning stars sang 
together in the east, he called to me, saying, ‘“‘ Do we know more than the beasts of 
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the earth, or are we wiser than the fowls of heaven? Know, O priest, that the only 
thing in life worth thinking of is death ; and that love is the resting of the affections.” 

When I heard these words, I knelt down weeping, and prayed before Isis. And 
Isis comforted me, saying: ‘‘ What hast thou, my son, to do with death, since, when the 
darkness of thy little life is ended, Osiris shall give thee the gift of everlasting life? 
Furthermore, hast thou not made a covenant with me ? and how then shalt thou think 
upon the love of woman?” 

So I turned me again to the habitations of men, and beheld the husbandmen 
threshing grain upon the floor, while the labourers in the vineyard trod the fulness of 
the winepress ; I tarried also to watch the cutting of stone, the carving of wood, and 
the gravers of carbuncles with their graving tools ; I saw also the soldiers of Pharaoh, 
the brazen chariots that shone like gold, the horsemen, the slingers, and them that 
bear darts ; lastly, at the gate of the city, the city beloved of Osiris, rode Pharaoh’s 
daughter upon a white ass, while three hundred slaves strewed fresh flowers before her. 

When I came back into the house of my brother Poti-pherah I was heavy- 
hearted, insomuch that my soul dried away, for I was not able to bear the burden 
of my life. So I shaved my head and ate bitter herbs, thinking upon all the days 
of my youth, upon the days of gladness and the solemn days; and I cried aloud, 
in the thick darkness of the night, “Shall it be that Osiris will give the wife of 
my brother into the hand of a stranger!” At which thought I was faint with love of 
her, and the craving of my secret love was as the yearning of a miser after his lost 
treasure ; yet was I ashamed, and blushed to lift up my face before Isis. Neverthe- 
less I said, “Such a thing shall not be in the land of Egypt, the sun land ” ; wherefore 
I began to spy upon them by day and by night, that I might take them unawares. 

It came to pass in the autumn, the evening of the year, at the time of the first 
ripe grapes, that my brother Poti-pherah made a feast with the music of the lute, 
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“Lastly, rode Pharaoh's daughter. 








the flower of the crimson rose, the wine cask emptied to the lees. And he sat 
at meat with the young men, and there were set before them flesh pots fragrant 
with leeks, and they became merry with wine, and when Poti-pherah had feasted 
plenteously he straightway rose up to dance. Now, Heva lay in her room, for her 
soul was sore vexed. Nevertheless I watched, and while the feast went on she and 
Joseph met together privily in a room apart, she going to meet him like a bird 
that flies upon outstretched wings, so that I could see the blush upon her cheeks, 
like the flush upon a pomegranate, as she stretched forth her white arms towards 
him and kissed him upon the lips and upon the brow. Then Joseph fell at her 
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feet, crying “O God, forgive me!” though which god he meant I know not, 
neither could I hear all they said for the noise of laughter and the beating of timbrels 
in the hall where Poti-pherah feasted. Then Heva raised Joseph from his knees, 
and, laying her hand upon his shoulder, said: “Tell me, O thou whom my soul 
loveth, is there no place, far from the Egyptians and their gods with heads and hearts 
of beasts, whither we may flee ere the eyelids of the morning are opened? Here 
we are alike slaves, bought by the same master: let us be free in some distant 
country, where we may forget the past, and where I will be to thee as a flowering 
vine trellised upon a south wall.” But Joseph answered: “ How shall I, who wear 
my lord’s ring upon my finger, being set by him over his household, dishonour him 
as an enemy, even as a thief in the night? My father, who is a just man, gave 
me this precept—that I should do unto others as I would be done by: how, then, 
shall I sin against God, against my benefactor, and against thee? If we defile our 
bodies on earth, our souls hereafter shall be crimson as blood; let me, therefore, 
depart hence from this great temptation to my own country, that, though our bodies 
be parted for a time on earth, yet shall our souls be joined for ever in heaven, and 
thou wilt be as beautiful there as here, and there shall our eyes meet, for we shall 
not be ashamed.” ‘Then looked they fixedly upon one another, but ere they could 
speak again I stood before them and they were amazed. At which my blood boiled 
with fierce anger, my brain also burned at the thought of their love, and I raised 
my arms to smite Joseph, but he fled aghast from before me out of the room. Then 
turned I to where Heva stood, saying: “I have but to declare to Poti-pherah what 
I have heard, and he will curse thee for the iniquity that thou hast conceived, and 
thou shalt be scourged by slaves, and Joseph, thy lover, shall be stoned to death 
before thine eyes—yea, his blood shall spatter thy face.” Then Heva trembled and 
blanched, gazing fixedly upon me without speaking, for she was a woman, and sore 
afraid. ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” I said, “thou mayest save his life if thou wilt lift up thy 
voice and cry mightily, and when the household shall come, then shalt thou declare 
that this stranger raised his hand upon thee to do thee violence, and thou shalt point 
to his garment which lieth upon the floor. So mayest thou be commended, and 
although Joseph be cast into prison, not a hair of his head shall perish, and thy secret 
shall be as the pearl at the bottom of the sea.” But Heva spurned me, saying: 
“Thou man of unclean lips, such infamy were more bitter than death : go, tell whom 
thou wilt thy tale, and I will declare that I am innocent, that the world may judge 
which of us is a liar.” 

Then I turned to leave her, to declare all these things to Poti-pherah ; seeing 
which Heva caught me swiftly, sobbing and saying, “Be it as thou commandest, 
O cruel heart”; and she lifted up her voice and cried aloud, so that they which 
feasted arose, and Poti-pherah with his young men stood before us. Then Heva 
said, as I had bidden her: “ This stranger whom thou hast set over thy house raised 
his hand upon me to do me violence, but I lifted up my voice, whereupon he let 
fall his garment and fled away.” And I, Rui the priest, standing by, said: “I heard 
the voice of Heva and ran hither, and behold, the stranger whom thou hast set 
over thy house fled out of my sight.” Then Poti-pherah commended Heva, saying : 
“JT will make this thing known unto the world, that all generations may know that 
thou didst lift up thy voice.” Then was Joseph brought into the room before all 
the company, and Poti-pherah smote him in the face and took off the ring from 
his finger, and commanded him to be cast into prison. 

For many days after these things had come to pass I walked abroad in bitterness 
or lay sleepless by night on my bed beneath the stars, with a dreadful sound like 
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the clamour of Heva’s voice ringing ever in my ears, crying out that my love was 
a sin against my brother. Wherefore, when Poti-pherah took the ring that had been 
set upon Joseph’s finger and set it upon mine, saying, “ Thou, O priest, hast been 
the guardian of mine honour,” I felt ashamed. Which ring was of fine gold set 
about a ruby as red as the blood of a pigeon sacrificed upon the altar. Wherein 
I beheld a glory greater than the glory of scarlet flowers when the dew rests on 
them in the morning, likewise saw I there figures fairer than the floating forms of 
loves ; and when the sunlight rested upon the ruby it sparkled as a burning censer, 
with gleams that seemed to me of love and hate even as the molten ardours of my 
own soul. Often sat I thus in the glow of the noontide, pursuing in the light of 
that fateful stone the shining paths of my musings, and finding in it a reflection of 
my lurid dreams and of the face of Isis, the mother of love. 

It happened that one night in a dream, in a vision of the night, in slumber 
upon my bed, I dreamt that I wandered back through the cycles of time to the 
golden days when the gods were upon earth making love to the beautiful daughters 
of men. In which dream I sat down to rest by the water-side, and the willows of 
the brook covered me with their shade; where no man passed save only the 
lotus-eaters that dwell in the dim garden of Oblivion, who, as they went, talked of 
the clasping of hands and the strewing of flowers, whose faces are radiant as the 
day, for they have put from them the cares of life. But of a sudden came Heva, 
and she was alone. And she was beautiful as a bird with outstretched wings, even 
as a bird of rare plumage ; and she came close to me, and her breath was like the 
sweet-briar of the valley. Then said I within myself, “She is a morsel fit for the 
gods: verily she shall die.” And I walked up and down communing with myself, 
murmuring, “She is the fairest of all the daughters of men: she shall be the bride 
of Osiris.” At which thought I laughed—laughed till the lotus-eaters paused, saying 
one to the other: “Lo, he is mad!” Then an evil spirit within me awoke, saying : 
“That which thou art about to do, see thou do quickly and tell no man.” Wherefore 
in my dream I caught Heva by the throat, and knelt upon her bosom, clutching her 
fair neck till my fingers sank in her flesh, which I heeded not till she was dead 
and her soul in the arms of Osiris. 

Now, when I awoke from my slumber, behold it was a dream, and I arose from 
my bed and was glad, for it was the dawning of the day. But before the house 
was awake, or ever Poti-pherah stirred, there came a great wailing from the hand- 
maidens, for on the floor of her chamber Heva lay strangled to death, with deep finger- 
prints upon her throat. ‘Then I cried aloud to know who had done this evil deed ; 
whereat they answered, “ It is none other than thou, O priest of Isis,” and they led me 
away, and carried Heva to Pelusium, the city of the dead. Nevertheless I, Rui, 
a priest of Isis, do solemnly call Horus, Anubis and Sechet to witness that it was 
but a dream. 


W. W. Astor. 
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and threadbare classic 
phrase 
Of Grecian myths that did 
beguile my youth, 
Beguile me not as in the 
olden days: 
I think more grief and beauty 
dwells with truth. 
Andromeda, in fetters by the 
sea, 
Star-pale with anguish till 
4 young Perseus came, 
4 3 Less moves me_ with her 


suffering than she, 
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The slim girl figure fettered to 
dark shame 

That nightly haunts the park, 
there, like a shade, 

Trailing her wretchedness from 
street to street. | 

See where she passes -—neither 
wife nor maid. 

How all mere fiction crumbles 
at her feet! 


Here is woe’s self, and not « 





the mask of woe: \. \ 
\ 
A legend’s shadow shall not ‘oe P 
move you so! — i, 


THomas BaiLey ALDRICH. 



































OHN PORT held a subordinate 
post on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway ; and the post 
carried with it, besides a cer- 
tain number of rupees per 
month, a little pink house, that 
sat very flat upon the ground 
near the railway line. It was 
also near a tank, and had, in 
consequence, a green dank 
garden, where marigolds and 
poppies sprawled together, and 
big bushes, starred with the 
scarlet shoe-flower, grew in 
inharmonious fellowship with 
the magenta masses of the 
bougainvillea. A decaying tree 
trunk was glorified by the 

tangled wreaths and orange trumpets of the Bignonia vernesta ; and there were many 

foliage plants, clumps of brightly coloured leaves, boasting long Latin names ; but 

John Port called them, one and all, “ burning bushes.” 

“?Tisn’t what you’d call ’omelike,” said John Port to his pipe, as he paced 

among these flowering splendours ; “but Ellen ‘Il make a difference, trust ’er.” 

And Ellen was on her way out, and every throb of the steamer’s screw brought 
her nearer to the pink house, and the green garden, and the expectant man, to 
whom her coming was to make such a difference. It was four years since Ellen 

Gee had promised to marry John Port, four years since he had gone to seek his 

fortune in India. He was a steady hard-working man, and the fortune had not 

been long of coming: the monthly salary, with good prospects, and the pink house 

and the green garden. In the pride of his heart, John Port sent home money, a 
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cruel sacrifice at a time when sixteen rupees barely equalled twenty shillings, for 
Ellen’s passage out. 

“The idea!” said Ellen, when she received the money, and she promptly put 
it into the savings bank against a rainy day. Ellen had made her arrangements 
for the voyage; she came out in attendance on a delicate lady and two small 
children, and a second-class fare was gladly paid in exchange for her services. 

“TI only wish you could stay with me,” said the lady; and she gave her five 
pounds at parting. 

The marriage took place in Calcutta. John Port was nervous and excited, and 
the best coat of four years ago was already a little tight for him. Ellen was very 
quiet and composed, and wore a grey woollen gown. 

They went straight from the church to the train, and as Ellen travelled without 
a ticket, she felt that she was indeed entering into her kingdom. Six hours of 
slow progress brought them to the little pink house, which Port had furnished 
as a man in his ignorance furnishes. Ellen was impressed by the four rooms and 
the verandah, but her 
quick eyes took instant 
note of the scaliness of 
the colour-washed walls, 
the inferior woodwork, 
and the clumsy doors that 
would not shut. But the 
servants astonished her 
beyond all things. 

“Whatever ’ave you 
got all these people for?” 
she asked, as a row of 
four stood salaaming to 
her. 

“* Most men’s wives ’as 
more,” said Port. 

“The more shame to 
them; if I couldn’t man- 
age to do the work of my 
own ’ouse, after all the 
time I’ve been a ‘ general,’ 
it would be a pity.” 

“Some of ’em you 
must ’ave, and you won’t 
feel much like working 
when the ’ot weather 
comes, you'll see,” said 
Port, secretly filled with 
tender admiration. 

“We ’ad it ’ot enough 
in the Red Sea, I’m sure,” 
said Ellen ; “and as long 
as I was looking after 
Mrs. Nugent, or doing 
anything for the children, _. iat aiksl 
I didn’t mind it ; but ‘*'Tisn't what you'd call 'omelike,’ said John Port,” 
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when I sat down with my ’ands in front of me it was awful. Keep busy and you'll 
be all right ; that’s what I say.” 

She had already changed her wedding-dress for a serviceable blue cotton gown, 
and she was on her knees as she spoke, dusting the long-neglected legs of the big 
square table ; her sleeves were turned up, and she wore a large apron. John watched 
her in approving silence ; she was certainly making a difference already. She went 
into the verandah to shake her duster, and Mrs, Gasparez, the wife of a ticket-collector, 
watched her from the house across the road. 

“Ooh, thee bride is veree grand,” she said to her husband that evening; “she 
has brought out an English maid with her; onlee fancy, and makes her work so 
hard alreadee!” 

It never entered into the mind of Mrs. Gasparez that any woman could possibly 
use a duster on her wedding-day. 

John and Ellen walked in their garden when the sun was low, and Ellen spied 
its flowery tangles with a practical eye. “It’s a waste of land,” she said ; “ couldn't 
we manage some greens instead of all that ’ighbiscus?” And John marvelled at her 
erudition. She had once attended a series of botanical lectures at Kew, organised 
by her Sunday-school teacher. 

“Things will look more ’omelike presently,” said Ellen, as she fastened strings 
outside the verandah for scarlet-runners to be trained upon. 

She was bending over the strings as she spoke, and John stooped and kissed her 
smooth hair a little awkwardly. “I knew you’d make it seem different when you came, 
old girl,” he said huskily. 

“Oh, it zs nice to be ’ere,” said Ellen. 

Three days later Mrs. Gasparez came to call, picking her way through the red dust 
of the road with little mincing steps. She was quite young and very stout, and her 
fat, brown face was naively and thickly coated with white powder; she had abundant 
shiny black hair and small, goodnatured eyes. She wore a bright blue merino dress, 
trimmed with thin satin that crackled like paper, a cape on her shoulders jangled with 
beads, and there were red and yellow flowers in her bonnet. A little observation had 
corrected her mistake as to “thee bride’s English maid” ; and though she considered 
Ellen a person of low ideas, there was no one else to talk to, and she was prepared 
to be kind to her. There was no servant to be seen in the verandah, and Mrs. 
Gasparez raised her shrill voice in vain. 

“Ooh, I hope this is not a veree great libertee,” said Mrs. Gasparez, as, tired of 
waiting, she stepped into the little sitting-room; but the room was empty. She 
examined it critically. ‘‘ Veree neat,” she said, “ but not at all smart ; my, onlee two 
antimacassars !” 

She sat down, very genteelly, on the edge of a chair; her flounces crackled stiffly. 
Five minutes later the bride appeared ; she wore a big apron, and she was turning 
down her sleeves. 

“Ooh, Iam sorree to have disturbed you; I see you have been unpacking,” said 
Mrs. Gasparez, politely. 

“T’m very glad to see you, and I ’ope I ’aven’t kept you waiting long,” said Ellen ; 
“but I didn’t see you come, and I couldn’t make out what that boy Abdool was 
trying to tell me at first. I was out in the kitchen. Don’t you find it very tiresome 
’aving your kitchen so far from the ’ouse ? ” 

“Ooh yess, but you will grow used to it presentlee. Iam veree particular; I go 
into thee dawachi khana everee morning to see what my dawachi, thee cook you know, 
is doing, and sometimes in the afternoon also.” 

Mrs. Gasparez’s voice shrilled into unexpected cadences, and she emphasised small 
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words, and laid great stress on terminations, with that Eurasian accent which is as 
indescribable as it is unmistakable. Ellen’s voice seemed very full and deep as she 
replied. 

“T ’aven’t got a cook; I don’t mean to ’ave one.” 

“My, how will you eat?” screamed Mrs. Gasparez. 

“ Can’t you cook ?” 

“My, no. Ican make lovelee mefaz, sweets you know; but to cook thee meats, 
and thee soups, and thee curries, Ooh, no!” 
“JT don’t like curries,” said Ellen; “theyre too spicy, and all odds and ends ; 
you never know what you may be eating. John says he likes my cooking the best of 
any ’e ever ate.” 





“The bride appeared ; she wore a big apron, and was turning down her sleeves.” 


“Ooh, but your hands!” 

Ellen glanced from her own capable fingers to the tightly stuffed yellow gloves 
that lay on Mrs. Gasparez’s blue lap: one of the seams had burst, and a ring with a 
vast red stone gleamed through. 

“ Use comes before looks,” said Ellen. 

“Ooh yess,” said Mrs. Gasparez, doubtfully. 

“?’Ave you been ’ere long; do you like it?” asked Ellen. 

“Onlee six months; it is veree dull, there is no societee. I often say to my 
husband, ‘I think I shall run away.’ You see we came from up countree, and 
there it was veree jollee, so manee people ; here there are onlee four houses. I do 
not know what to do with myself ahl day long.” 
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“I should think your children would keep you pretty busy,” said Ellen. 

“Ooh yess, there are four, but they are veree small; the babee is onlee three 
months old, and they have their ayak. You see they are so noisee, and I am 
not strong.” 

“JT don’t fancy these natives,” said Ellen. “I shouldn’t like to see their black 
‘ands touching any child I was fond of.” And then she remembered the dark 
skin, which so clearly proclaimed Mrs. Gasparez’s connection with the country, 
and felt very uncomfortable ; but, fortunately, Mrs. Gasparez considered herself purely 
European, and always spoke of the England that she had never seen as “ home.” 

“My yess, they are fearful, you will see; your servants will always a@kh you, 
worree you, you know.” 

“JT shall ’ave just as few as ever I can do with. Wouldn’t you like to see my 
kitchen? You see,” she continued, leading the way into the next room, “I keep all 
the plates in ’ere, and shall do the pastry-making and so on ’ere; and I wanted 
John to let me ’ave a stove, but ’e says it won’t do for the ’ot weather.” 

They went out to the mud hut in the garden, which served as a kitchen. It 
had been newly whitewashed within and without: and at the freshly planed table 
stood a depressed-looking scullion peeling potatoes ; he had scrambled up from his 
seat on the floor at the sound of his mistress’s voice. 

“That’s the only servant I’ve got in the ’ouse,” said Ellen proudly. 

“Ooh, thee hot weather will soon make you lazee,” laughed Mrs. Gasparez. 

“Well, I made bread enough for three days yesterday, and baked it in that 
queer iron drum thing. John doesn’t like the baker’s bread ’ere; there was a 
beetle in the last we ’ad.” 

“Qoh, you will soon grow lazee, we shall see.” 

In the course of the next few months, something very like a friendship grew 
up between these two dissimilar women. John Port was often away, up and down 
the line, and Ellen became a frequent visitor at the house opposite. It was a 
larger house than her own, but it always appeared hopelessly crowded. ‘The smell 
of savoury meats lingered in that house, and odours of garlic, kerosene oil, and 
bad tobacco strangely blended, never left it. The dogs and the children left bones 
about, to be tumbled over and kicked into corners ; the clothes of the household 
seemed to have a habit of straying, and were to be met in unexpected places; the 
boots and shirts of Mr. Gasparez, the brilliant raiment of his wife, and the tattered 
little garments of the children had alike no abiding city. Nothing indeed was in 
its right place: the baby was lulled to fitful slumber in an arm-chair, while a tailor, 
hired for the day, squatted sewing on a child’s cot. Mrs. Gasparez’s abundant hair 
was generally brushed and oiled in the front verandah ; and the three elder children 
ate strange meals, at odd hours, sitting on the floor of any room they happened 
to be in, surrounded by servants, puppies, and tame birds. Presently Ellen tried, 
both by precept and practice, to instil a little order into the chaos; but Mrs. 
Gasparez, stout in a white dressing-gown, only laughed at her efforts. 

“Ooh, you are veree sillee! What does it matter? Wait till thee babies come 
to your house, and then you will not be so particularlee neat.” 

Although Ellen was too courageous to make any confessions, the cruel heat of 
a Bengal summer was a revelation of terror to her. She fought the heat with her 
favourite prescription of hard work ; indeed, her husband, who was a great deal away, 
hardly realised how much she did. She cooked and cleaned, she mended and 
made clothes, she even washed clothes sometimes, earning thereby bitter headaches 
and the scorn of her neighbour ; but a firm sense of right sustained her. 

“Just think of what I’d be doing at ’ome, John,” she pleaded, when her husband 
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noticed that her fresh face had grown white, and her light step heavy. “I didn’t 
come out ’ere to spend all your money on living like a fine lady; and yet ’ere I 
don’t need to wash my own dishes, and that Abdool is learning to cook quite 
nice; ’e can do lots of things already. And as.for the washing, wouldn’t your 
sister think ’erself in clover at ’ome, with a sun like this to dry and bleach the 
clothes. You let me ’ave my own way, John; I can’t sit idle, and I shall ’ave to 
be a do-nothing for a bit when the New Year comes”; and at the thought her 
needle sped more swiftly through the little white garment she was making. 

John thought her looking ill, but he supposed it was natural and inevitable, 
and she never complained. 

Then the rains came: at first a respite from torment, presently torment in them- 
selves. A clinging penetrating damp infected everything. ‘The tank overflowed, 
and the green garden became a dismal swamp, tenanted by many frogs, whose 
barkings kept Ellen from sleeping. A broad dado of damp showed itself on the 
walls of the little pink house, and a thin film of blue mould spread over their 
most cherished treasures. Ellen tried stoves in vain, nothing could get rid of what 
she called the “mushroom smell.” John Port had several attacks of fever; sharp, 
short attacks such as he had grown accustomed to, and thought very little of, but 
it was terrible to Ellen to hear him raving in delirium. She attached no importance 
to her own sufferings from neuralgia, though a spike of pain seemed to be piercing 
through her left temple and was her constant attendant all the day long. 

“JT don’t believe in giving in,” said Ellen, when the autumn fever smote her 
in turn, and the ground seemed to glide from her tired feet, and objects were three 
times their right size to weary eyes, whose very lids felt hot. “Just think of the 
colds I should ’ave been getting at ’ome,” she repeated, with persistent cheerful- 
ness; “the influenza again most likely ; and don’t you talk nonsense about this 
climate being so bad for me,” said Ellen to her husband. 

After the first few months, after health and high spirits had flagged, came a terrible 
nostalgia, and that too was hidden from John Port. He never guessed the passion of 
longing for her own people that filled his wife’s heart, and it was very rarely expressed 
in her letters home ; but none the less it was an ever present pain. 

“ My, you are looking seedee!” said Mrs. Gasparez. 

“T ’ave a little fever at night sometimes,” said Ellen, “but it’s nothing ; and I 
suppose it will get cooler every day now.” 

“Ooh yess, it will soon be ahlright. And I have some news to tell you: my sister 
is coming to stay with me—my youngest sister, Miss de Cruz.” 

“That will be pleasant for you,” said Ellen, heartily ; ‘is she a nice girl?” 

“My yess! she is a beautee! eyes that big, hair so iong, and her figure, Ooh, 
lovelee! She will have monee too some day, for my old grandmother is very fond of 
her, and says she will leave her ahl she has, ever so manee rupees! ” 

Miss de Cruz was brought to call a few days later: a big girl, plump and shapely, 
with magnificent eyes. She yawned openly through Ellen’s attempts at talk, and 
brightened to coquettish liveliness when John Port came into the room. 

“That’s a fine handsome girl, a fine strapping girl,” said John Port later ; then, 
with a clumsy laugh, “you aren’t much to look at now, old woman.” 

“ True enough,” said Ellen, laughing back ; and then she went away and looked at 
herself in the glass with new eyes. 

“T do wish it didn’t make one so plain for so long,” she said to the worn face and 
ungainly figure she saw reflected there. 

And all this while Ellen took no heed of the new world round her. She heard the 
wedding music from the surging ways of the native town, and she said, “ Well, they 
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are making a nuise.” She 
saw the dead, slowly borne 
past the little pink house 
to the funeral pyre, and 
she said, “ They’re going 
to burn ’im; isn't it 
’orrid?” She lived in 
India, save for the wide 
difference of heat, discom- 
fort, and loneliness, exactly 
as she would have lived 
in England. The only 
native with whom she held 
anything approaching to 
speech was  Abdool, a 
craven representative in- 
deed, and the conclusion 
she drew from her study of 
his character was that they 
were “a dirty lot.” She 
took no interest in her 
surroundings: the little 
pink house in its wealth 
of strange flowers was only 
pleasing to her because it 
had been allotted to her 
husband, and she trusted 
the garden would look 
more homelike when a 
child played there. She 
watched the long line of 
rails down which John’s 
train would come, without a 
thought of what the land had been before the wonderful iron road traversed it. ‘There 
was no romance for her in the widely varying tracts the train came through, and she had 
no desire to see more of the country in which her lot was cast. “The gorgeous East ” 
held for her neither glamour nor glory. Her days were passed in an endless succession 
of small duties, and in secretly hoping that she should feel better to-morrow. 

Towards the end of November, Abdool ran over to Mrs. Gasparez’s house one 
morning with an urgent message. 





**She looked at herself in the glass with new eyes.” 


“My,” said Mrs. Gasparez, as she caught up a solah topee, “ onlee seven months.” 

That was at breakfast time, and John Port was away up the line, and would not 
return till the morning of the next day. 

“I am sorry to bother you,” said Ellen, through her agony ; “ but I was that bad 
all night, and I did want some one to speak to.” 

“Ooh, I will stay gladlee,” said Mrs. Gasparez, “and I will send for thee doctor, 
and you will soon be ahlright.” 

The doctor came presently, and went and came again: Mrs. Gasparez wept fluent 
tears over the sufferings that could not be allayed, even as she said, “ Oo, you will be 
ahlright veree soon.” Ellen lay with clenched teeth, trying not to writhe or cry out. 
“T do ’ate to give you all this trouble,” she said often. 
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‘“* But she was so strong,” said Mrs. Gasparez to the doctor in the next room; “she 
worked so hard, she did Ooh, everything! 1am not strong, but I was never like this, 
never.” 

“She has worn herself out,” said the doctor ; “the climate counts for something, 
and she has never considered it.” 

Some time after midnight the child was born—a dead child ; and the doctor went 
to Mrs. Gasparez’s house for a little rest. Mrs, Gasparez sat nodding and blinking, 
and drinking strong tea, and Ellen seemed to be sleeping. 

Just before the dawn Ellen roused herself and talked for a few minutes to Mrs. 
Gasparez ; she had a message to leave with her. 

“Ooh no, you are not going to die,” sobbed Mrs. Gasparez; “go to sleep again, 
and do not be so sillee ; the next babee will live, and it will ahl be jollee.” 

Ellen smiled faintly. ‘ Don’t you forget,” she whispered, and turned her head on 
the pillow ; but instead of going to sleep her face changed and worked strangely, and 
Mrs. Gasparez ran out calling wildly for the doctor. Ellen’s last doleful scene was 
acted alone, but it must have been a short one, for when Mrs. Gasparez and the doctor 
came back they found her dead. 

John Port’s train came in at seven o'clock. The doctor met him, and told him of 
his wife’s death, but he did not realise or understand what had happened till he came 
to the little pink house. Abdool was in the verandah lamenting ostentatiously, but Port 
put him aside and went into the bedroom. It smelt stuffy and sickly after the fresh 
morning air, and it was exceedingly untidy ; a white sheet was thrown over the bed, and 
Mrs. Gasparez, her eyelids puffy with crying and want of sleep, came to meet him. 

““T have a message for you,” she said ; “I was to give you her love, and she was 
veree sorree not to see you again, and she hoped you would not mind that the babee 
was dead, for it was reallee much better, and would leave you quite free to marree 
again. Ooh! she did love you.” 

John stood by the bed, and laid his hand on the brown hair, pushing aside the 
scarlet flowers, with which Mrs. Gasparez had surrounded the still face. “ Never 
another wife for me,” he said ; “ never another woman in your place, old girl, all my 
life long.” 

And through the window came the sound of the high-pitched voice of Miss de 
Cruz: she was taking a morning stroll with a devoted admirer. 

“Ooh yess, Mr. Woods, that is ahl veree fine, veree pretty, I daresay, onlee you do 


not mean it.” 
* * * * * * * 


It was in the spring, five months later, that John Port married Miss de Cruz; and 
Mrs. Gasparez explained to her friends, that “ it was not such a veree bad match for 
Eulalee, for that nice wife of Mr. Port’s who died, poor thing, was very thriftee, and 
she had saved, Ooh, quite a great manee rupees.” 


BEATRICE KIPLING. 
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Bucephalus (from an Old Print in the Critish Museum). 


COPENHAGEN 
AND OTHER FAMOUS BATTLE-HORSES. 





HE warrior, authentic or mystical, is com- 
memorated in history, story or song: the 
too frequent fate of the gallant horse who 
has borne him in the press of battle is 
oblivion. The war-horse lives for all time, 
it is true, in that noble picture of him in 

| the Book of Job: “He paweth in the 

| valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; he 
| goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
| mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; 
| neither turneth he back from the sword. 








The quiver rattleth against him, the glitter- 
ing spear and the shield. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage . . . he 
saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha: he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting.” 3ut the historian, for the most part, passes 
him by without a word of description; to that grave person the charger is merely 
the incidental animal on whose back the great warrior rides to glory or to death. 
The poets are kinder to us in this matter, if only the horses of poesy were real: 
they honour the war-horse by perpetuating his name, they deign to inform us of 
his colour, and they often furnish a suggestion, if not of pedigree, at least of race. 
Thus, in Richard JT., Shakespeare makes the man who in better days had been 
the king’s groom tell the unfortunate monarch,-- 
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* Tow it yearn’d my heart when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 
That horse which thou so often hast bestrid, 
That horse that I so carefully have dress’d !” 


In Henry V. the Duke of Orleans, on the night before Agincourt, describes the 
Dauphin’s battle-horse as “of the colour of the nutmeg”; and in Richard JIL, 
on the night before the battle in which he fell, the hunchback King gives the 
order, 


** Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.” 


In the “ Battle of Lake Regillus” perhaps the most thrilling episode is the “ mortal 
fray” between “ Herminius on black Auster, brave champion on brave steed,” and 
“the Tusculan Mamilius, prince of the Latian name,” on his “dark grey charger,” 
which, when Mamilius fell, fled “ fast, fast, with heels wild spurning,” till “he stood 
before his master’s door, in the stately market-place” of Tusculum. 

Plutarch has none of the superciliousness of more modern historians. He evinces 
his respect for a fine war-horse by furnishing a minute description of Bucephalus, the 
charger of Alexander the Great. His head, it seems, resembled that of a bull, from 
which we may infer that he was a hard puller. He would allow no man to mount 
him except Alexander, and always knelt to take up his master. At the age of thirty 
he was mortally wounded in one of the Asian battles, but survived to carry Alexander 
out of the mé/ée, dropping dead as soon as he had set the King in a safe place. If 
only Carlyle had cared, how much he might have told us about the many war-horses of 
And yet Carlyle was himself 


l'rederick the Great and his contemporary commanders ! 
a horse-lover : there are frequent allusions in his life to the successive horses he owned 
and rode so perseveringly—to “ Citoyenne,” “ Fritz,” which, he used to say, “had 
not been brought up to think that the first duty of a horse was to say something 
witty,” and to “ Comet,” which, I believe, survived him. Carlyle, in his minuteness 
of research, might easily have given us some details of the horse which ran away with 
George II. at Dettingen, and from which he alighted to “ stand, left foot drawn back, 
sword pushed out, in the form of a fencing-master doing lunge—steadily in that 
defensive attitude, inexpugnable like the rocks, till all was over and victory gained.” 
And how acceptable would have been a sentence about the charger which carried 
the “ Martial Boy” * through the carnage of Fontenoy! But Carlyle contents 
himself with describing as “his excellent bay horse” the animal on which Frederick 
made ‘his headlong fugitive gallop from his baptism of fire on the field of Mollwitz ; 
and with quoting from Marwitz the spectacle, in May 1785, when Frederick was 
near his end, of the old King riding into Berlin from a review “on a big white 
horse—no doubt old Conde, who, twenty years after this, still got his /ree-board in 
the Ecole Veterinaire ; for, since the Bavarian war of 1788, Frederick hardly ever 
rode any other horse.” It was this Conde, “a fine English horse,” on which der 
alte Frits had his last ride on July 4th, 1786, some five weeks before his death. 
Mr. John Lothrop Motley erred in writing that Frederick rode Conde in the Seven 
Years’ War. He was not foaled then. That struggle ended in 1763, and Conde 
lived until after 1806. Frederick had the curious habit of naming his chargers of 
the Seven Years’ War time after noted contemporaries. One of his favourites had 
the name of “Pitt”; a courageous but obstinate mare was named “ Maria Theresa,” 





* Carlyle’s nickname for the Duke of Cumberland. 
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until she ran away with him, when he rechristened her ‘“‘ Pompadour,” and gave her 
to be ridden by a scullion. 

Nowhere can I find record of any of Marlborough’s war-horses, although perhaps 
Lord Wolseley may have been more fortunate in the course of his researches for his 
life of that great soldier. It is abundantly natural that the French nation should have 
cherished the memory of the more renowned chargers which tradition says were ridden 
by Napoleon the Great in his greatest battles. The memory does, indeed, endure, but 
it is not a little confused. ‘The chief authority on Napoleon’s war-horses on this side 
the Channel is the Hon. Francis Lawley. It is curious that the bones of three of 
them are in England. Of Marengo, the white horse which Napoleon almost certainly 
rode in battle more often than any other charger, the skeleton is preserved in the 
museum of the Royal United Service Institution, under a striking p‘cture of him by 
Ward, skeleton and picture presented by Colonel Angerstein of the Guards. A hoof 





‘*Marengo.” (From a picture by James Ward, R.A.) 


of Marengo, made into a snuffbox, and presented by Colonel Angerstein to his brother- 
officers of the Brigade, makes its nightly round after dinner at the Queen’s Guard 
in St. James’s Palace. On the lid is the legend: “ Hoof of Marengo, barb charger 
of Napoleon, ridden by him at Marengo, Austerlitz, Lena, Wagram, in the Russian 
campaign, and finally at Waterloo”; and round the hoof the legend continues : 
“Marengo was wounded in the near hip at Waterloo, when his great master was 
on him in the hollow road in advance of the French position. He had been 
frequently wounded before in other battles.” 

A long and illustrious career indeed, if authentic; to endure through half a 
generation of battles, many wounds, and the dire experience of the Russian campaign, 
from which not more than 1 per cent. of French horses emerged. Marengo, however, 
has his rivals. Constant, Napoleon’s valet, tells of an Arab horse named “ Styrie,” 
which, since Arabs are not indigenous in Styria, may perhaps more properly be 
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“Syrie.” Of this horse the Emperor was very fond, and “he rode him on the 
St. Bernard and at Marengo, declaring subsequently that his favourite should end 
his life in the luxury of rest, since Marengo and the Great St. Bernard in themselves 
sufficiently filled a career.” Vandamme, a violent, insolent and unscrupulous person, 
but a good soldier and a truthful man nevertheless, states in his Memoirs that on 
the day of Austerlitz Napoleon rode an iron-grey Arab charger, standing nearly sixteen 
hands, which was subsequently named “ Austerlitz,” after the battle. In Lord Rosebery’s 
town house in Berkeley Square hangs a portrait of this “ Austerlitz,” the record of 
whose existence is, however, so vague that Mr. Lawley considers that Lord Rosebery’s 
picture may possibly represent Marengo, although the horse it depicts looks much 
bigger than the undoubted skeleton of the latter animal would seem to warrant. It is 
averred on good authority, that while on the march through Germany en route for the 
Russian campaign, General Lefebvre-Desnouettes chose from the thoroughbred stock 
of Baron von Plessen a beautiful grey mare inheriting the stout blood of our English 
horse King Herod, which Napoleon rode through that most arduous of his campaigns, 
having named her “ Marie,” after his Austrian consort. At a glance, then, the iron-grey 
Arab horse Austerlitz and the grey mare Marie would appear to contest Marengo’s claims 
regarding both Austerlitz and the campaign in Russia. But on the day of Austerlitz 
Napoleon was in the saddle in the small hours, and it was after five in the afternoon 
before he finally dismounted. It is very probable that he changed horses in the 
course of the day; and it is very improbable that he rode the same animal from 
Kovna to Moscow and back to Smorgoni. So Austerlitz and the beautiful Marie 
may credibly enough have shared with Marengo the honour of carrying the 
modern Ceesar. 

But this suggested solution is untenable as regards yet another war-horse of 
Napoleon. Mr. Lawley possesses the picture of a white Arab stallion, the history 
of which picture is well authenticated, under which in French is the inscription: 
“ Ali, battle-charger of Napoleon.” ‘Then follows the statement that Ali, originally 
taken from the Mamelukes, was presented to Napoleon by General Menou. “Since 
then,” proceeds the inscription, “the Emperor rode him in all his battles, and last 
of all in that of Wagram, when he was on Ali’s back from four a.m. until six at 
night. The artist sketched Ali from the life at Schonbrunn.” If this is true, it is 
certain that as regards Wagram there is an error in the legend on Marengo’s hoof 
in St. James’s Palace. And, indeed, there may be another therein as regards 
Waterloo, for Thiers describes Napoleon’s charger on his last battlefield as a 
“cheval mal dressé” —“a badly broken horse” —which certainly was not true of 
Marengo. But, if we are to believe Constant, Napoleon would have had difficulty 
in sitting a badly broken horse, even in his days of strength and activity. Constant 
says: “ He had a most ungraceful seat, and it would not have been a firm one had 
not care been taken never to give him a horse which had not been perfectly trained. 
Horses destined for the Emperor’s use were trained to endure, without stirring, every 
kind of punishment—blows from a whip on head and ears, to have drums beaten, 
pistols fired, and crackers let off at their ears, heavy things thrown against their legs, 
and even sheep and pigs driven under them.” 

But one more of Napoleon’s chargers remains to be noticed. On a sandstone 
pillar in the avenue of Glassenbury, a Kentish property near Cranbrook, there is the 
inscription: “ Under this stone lies Jaffa, the famous charger of Napoleon, aged 37 
years.” It seems that the old horse was killed for humane reasons, in 1829, by 
order of the French gentleman, a friend or relation of Napoleon, who owned him 
and brought him to England, and who was tenant of Glassenbury during the minority 
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of the then proprietor. There are no details about Jaffa further than the belief that 
Napoleon brought him from Egypt. If his age at death is accurate, he must have 
been too old to have been ridden by the Emperor in any of his later battles. 
General Grant, the Commander-in-chief of the Northern armies in the American 
civil war, was a splendid horseman; but his memoirs tell us nothing about any 
of his war-horses. The famous horse Rienzi, commemorated in Buchanan Read’s 
stirring verses, which, from the summer of 1862 until the close of the war, was the 
battle-horse of the gallant General Phil. Sheridan, will be historical for all time in 
the United States because of having carried his master into the heart of many battles, 
and especially for Sheridan’s headlong gallop on him from Winchester to retrieve 
the disaster of Cedar Creek. Rienzi was of Morgan stock, jet black save for 





“AN,” 


three white heels, sixteen hands high, full of power and endurance ; and he easily 
covered five miles an hour at his natural walking gait. Frequently wounded in battie, 
he lived to a ripe old age, dying in 1878. In most of his many battles, General 
Robert E. Lee, the grand old soldier whose military genius so long sustained the 
Confederacy, was gallantly carried by his Virginian horse Traveller, whom he thus 
describes in a letter to his daughter: “ Were I an artist like you, I would draw a 
true picture of Traveller, representing his fine proportions, muscular figure, deep 
chest, short back, strong haunches, flat legs, small head, broad forehead, delicate ears, 
quick eye, small feet, and black mane and tail.” Traveller was sixteen hands high, 
of a dark iron-grey colour, strong and active, perfectly docile, and as calm as his 
master under fire. He died very soon after the decease of “ Uncle Robert,” as his 
soldiers called the General, six years after the close of the war, having become almost 
milk-white—“ hoary with age and honours.” 
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On the morning of Koniggratz good old Wilhelm of Germany, at Klenitz, half way 
between Gitschin and the battlefield, mounted his well-broken charger, the fine young 
brown mare Fenella, from that day forth to be called Sadowa, after the Austrian name 
for the great battle. The worthy old gentleman, since it was a dampish morning, 
put on goloshes over his boots, but then his spurs could not be got on over those 
unmartial appendages. <A postilion whipped his off, widened their spread, and strapped 
them on over the royal goloshes, whereupon Wilhelm fared forward towards the 
cannon thunder. It was on Sadowa that his Majesty rode forward into the shell-fire 
near Malmaison in the critical time on the late afternoon of Gravelotte, the only battle 
of the Franco-German war where he was mounted. It was again Sadowa which he 
rode in the triumphal. entry into Berlin on his return from the great conflict. A 
wiseacre has recently stated in a weekly paper that in the course of the Franco-German 
war Wilhelm occasionally rode the famous English steeple-chaser The Colonel, the 
winner of two Grand Nationals. The Colonel at that time was living the life of a 
stud horse in the Hoppegarten 4arvas, on the racecourse near which I saw him just 
after the war. He was not precisely the animal for a quiet elderly gentleman to 
adventure on. At Koniggratz Bismarck rode the huge lumbering bay quadruped, 
which in a letter to his wife he called “ my tall horse,” and it was on the same great 
beast that he cantered heavily from Donchery on the morning after Sedan, to meet 
Napoleon III. near the weaver’s cottage. After the big brown Turkoman horse on 
which he swam the Danube was killed, in the second battle of Plevna, Skobeleff 
invariably rode into battle on a white charger ; but, like Legree with his negro slaves, 
he “used up and put through” his conspicuous mounts so rapidly that no one of them 
had time to establish individual recognition. 

For us Britons, of course, the most interesting of all war-horses is Copenhagen, 
Wellington’s famous charger. Yet it is surprising how much of error connects itself 
with the popularly accepted data regarding this historic animal. In a recent newspaper 
discussion he has been variously described as a bay, a grey, and a chesnut. A 
portrait of Copenhagen recently bequeathed to the present Duke of Wellington by 
the late Lady Charles Wellesley represents the horse as a grey. ‘The explanation of 
this is said to be that, whereas the artist, Sir Edwin Landseer, originally painted 
Copenhagen as a chesnut, which he was, Lady Charles Wellesley, having a preference 
for the grey colour in horses, had the portrait of the Duke’s famous charger painted 
over in the latter colour. Croker believed that the Duke had ridden him in the 
Copenhagen expedition of 1807, until the latter set him right in the last year of his 
life. In the face of the correct date on Copenhagen’s tombstone, Murray’s Handbook 
for Hampshire, in its description of Strathfieldsaye, states that he died in 1825. How 
the horse came by his name was in this wise: Lord Grosvenor, good soldier and 
staunch supporter of the turf, commanded a brigade in the Copenhagen expedition, 
when he rode as his first charger a “blood mare” named Lady Caroline. Presently 
Lady Caroline was mated with the thoroughbred horse Meteor, and it was the resultant 
foal, born in 1808, to which Lord Grosvenor gave the name of Copenhagen. On the 
side of the sire the youngster was grandly bred, for Meteor was a son of the famous 
iclipse. His pedigree was not so immaculate on the distaff side, for Lady Caroline’s 
granddam is described in the stud book as “a mare whose pedigree was unknown.” 
With such a blot on his scutcheon, a colt of to-day would be classified as “half 
bred”; but there was less of punctilio in the early years of the century, and 
Copenhagen ranked as a thoroughbred throughout his not very brilliant racing 
career. Of the nine events in which, carrying Lord Grosvenor’s colours, he took 
part as a two-year-old, a three-year-old, and a four-year-old, he won two—a £50 
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match at Newmarket Spring Meeting in 1811, and a sweepstakes at Huntingdon in 
September of the same year. He lost two matches, thrice he ran third, and in his 
final race, at the Chester Meeting in May 1812, he ran unplaced. Then, probably, his 
noble owner became convinced that Copenhagen as a racehorse did not earn his hay 
and corn. He ran no more, and was presently disposed of to General Sir Charles 
Stewart, the adjutant-general of the Peninsular army, who was later the third Marquis 
of Londonderry, as a charger, at the price, it is believed, of £300. 

When Sir Charles quitted the Peninsula to join the Allied armies in Germany in 
the beginning of 1813, Copenhagen passed into the possession of the Duke, through 
the instrumentality of Colonel Gordon, a gallant officer of his staff, who later fell 
at Waterloo. Copenhagen cost Wellington 400 guineas, and he proved well worth 
that long price. He was then rising five, and is described as “a dark chesnut with 
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Tomb of Napoleon's Charger ‘‘ Jaffa,’ 


two white heels, fifteen hands high, a hollow-backed, powerful horse.” The Duke 
said of him in 1852, “I rode him throughout the rest of the war, and mounted no 
other horse at Waterloo.” We know specifically that he carried the Duke in the battle 
of Vittoria, when the British commander beat the French “ before the town, and in 
the town, and through the town, and out of the town, and behind the town” ; and 
again in the combat of Sauroren, the fiercest of the Pyrennean fights. On the morning 
of the memorable 18th of June the Duke mounted Copenhagen in the village of 
Waterloo soon after daybreak, and rode the staunch chesnut for sixteen hours on 
end, not dismounting until after ten at night. Nor, after so severe and prolonged 
exertion, was the horse either sick or sorry, for it is on record that when the Duke 
had dismounted, Copenhagen lashed out with a vehemence so sudden that his master 
narrowly escaped injury from his heels. 

Copenhagen’s memory keeps green with most of us simply because he carried the 
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great Duke so stoutly and gallantly through the Sturm und Drang of the great battle. 
But he has a scarcely less prominent claim to notice, in that he is an outstanding 
figure in one of the most obscure and seemingly insoluble problems which military 
history presents. On the afternoon of June 16th the Prussians were defeated at 
Ligny, and during the night retreated northward toward Wavre. On the same 
afternoon the English worsted Ney at Quatre Bras, bivouacked there, and next morning, 
having learnt of the Prussian retreat, gradually retired through Genappe on: the 
Waterloo position, followed by the French main army. ‘There was full mutual 
confidence between Bliicher and Wellington ; and from Quatre Bras on the morning 
of the 17th the latter informed the Prussian Marshal that he was about to fall back 
into the Waterloo position, where he would give battle if supported by at least one 
Prussian corps. Owing to ignorance of the whereabouts of two of the Prussian corps, 
and to the non-arrival of the reserve ammunition, the day passed without any decided 
assurance of co-operation on the part of Bliicher from Wavre on the morrow. It is 
now that the mystery begins. In the second edition of Lockhart’s “ History of 
Napoleon,” published in 1835, occurs the following passage :— 

“All nis arrangements having been effected early in the evening of the 17%h, 
the Duke rode across country to Bliicher, to inform him personally that he had thus 
far effected the plan agreed on at Brye, and express his hope to be supported on the 
morrow by two Prussian divisions. ‘The veteran replied that he would leave a corps 
to hold Grouchy at bay, and march himself with the rest of his army on Waterloo ; 
and Wellington immediately returned to his post.” 

To this is appended the following footnote :— 

“The fact of Wellington and Bliicher having met between the battles of Ligny 
and Waterloo is well known to many of the superior officers in the Netherlands ; but 
the writer has never seen it mentioned in print. The horse which carried the Duke 
through this long night journey remained till lately, if he does not still remain, a 
free pensioner in the best paddock of Strathfieldsaye.” 

Lockhart’s statement, which was expunged in subsequent editions of his book—no 
reason being given for the omission, seems to have passed unnoticed save for the 
brusque contradiction—“ The author and his informants, however superior, are 
mistaken ”—given to it in the Quarterly Review, in an article which appeared in 1842, 
by Lord Francis Egerton, afterwards Lord Ellesmere, who confessedly wrote under the 
inspiration of the Duke, and in this instance directly from a memorandum drawn 
up by his Grace. This being so, it was all the more curious that in his journal, 
published in 1871,* the late Rev. Julian Charles Young, rector of Ilmington, should 
have described an incident which certainly has the aspect of contradicting, out of the 
Duke’s own mouth, the contradiction of Lockhart put forth in the Quarterly by the 
Duke’s literary mouthpiece. 

In the year 1833, according to Mr. Young, he and his wife were the guests of the 
Right Hon. Henry Pierrepoint, at his house of Conholt, in Hampshire. One day 
their host had just returned from the neighbouring Strathfieldsaye, where he had been 
to meet the judges, whom the Duke used to receive annually previous to the assizes, 
and was asked whether he had had an agreeable visit :— 

“ Particularly so,” was the answer. ‘ The Duke was in great force, and unusually 
communicative. The two judges and myself having arrived before the other guests, 
the Duke asked us if we felt disposed to take a walk. ... As we were stumping 
along, one of the judges asked if we might see Copenhagen, his celebrated charger. 


* «© A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, Tragedian, with Extracts from his Son’s Journal,” by Julian 
Charles Young, A.M. (Macmillan & Co., 1871). 
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‘God bless you!’ replied the Duke: ‘he has been long dead; and half the fine 
ladies of my acquaintance have bracelets or lockets made from his mane or tail.’ 
‘Pray, Duke, apart from his having been so closely associated with your Grace in the 
glories of Waterloo, was he a very remarkable—I mean, a particularly clever horse ?’ 
‘Many faster, no doubt,’ replied the Duke, ‘many handsomer; but for bottom and 
endurance I never saw his fellow. T’ll give you a proof of it. On the 17th” (morning 
after Quatre Bras) “I had a horse shot under me ; few knew it, but it was so. Before 
ten a.m. I got on Copenhagen’s back. Neither he nor I were still for many minutes 
together. I never drew bit, and he never had a morsel in his mouth, till eight p.m., 
when Fitzroy Somerset came to tell. me dinner was ready in the little neighbouring 
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General Sheridan's Charger ‘‘ Rienzi.” 


village of Waterloo. The poor beast I saw, myself, stabled and fed. I told my 
groom to give him no hay, but, after a few go-downs of chilled water, as much 
corn and beans as he had a mind for. . . . Somerset and I despatched a hasty 
meal, and as soon as we had done I sent off Somerset on an errand. ‘This I did, 
I confess, on purpose that I might get him out of the way; for I knew that if he 
had the slightest inkling of what I was up to, he would have done his best to 
dissuade me from my purpose, and want to accompany me. 

“*The fact was, I wanted to see Bliicher, that I might learn from his own lips 
at what hour it was probable he would be able to join forces with us next day. 
Therefore, the moment Fitzroy’s back was turned, I ordered Copenhagen to be 
re-saddled, and told my man to get his own horse and accompany me to Wavre, where 
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I had reason to believe old ‘Forwards’* was encamped. Now, Wavre being some 
twelve miles from Waterloo, I was not a little disgusted, on getting there, to find that 
the old fellow’s tent was two miles still farther off. However, I saw him, got the 
information I wanted from him, and made the best of my way homewards. Bad, 
however, was the best; for, by Jove, it was so dark that I fell into a deepish dyke 
by the roadside; and if it had not been for my orderly’s assistance, I doubt if I 
ever should have got out. Thank God, there was no harm done either to horse or 
to man! 

“* Well, on reaching headquarters, and thinking how bravely my old horse had 
carried me all day, I could not help going up to his head to tell him so by a 
few caresses. But, hang me if, when I was giving him a slap of approbation on his 
hind quarters, he did not fling out one of his hind legs with as much vigour as if 
he had been in the stable for a couple of days! Remember, gentlemen, he had 
been out, with me on his back, for upwards of ten hours’ (during the day), ‘and 
had then carried me eight-and-twenty miles besides. I cali that bottom! Eh ?’” 

Mr. Young holds that the above story, derived from such an unexceptionable 
source, and repeated almost immediately after it had been told, must carry its own 
confirmation. “If, however,” he continues, “any sceptic should still have doubts on 
the subject, I would refer him to the review of Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo’ in the Quarterly 
Review t ; where he will find, in a note at the foot of one of the pages, a distinct 
allusion to the meeting between the chiefs of the Allied and Prussian armies on 
the night of the 17th.” Unfortunately for Mr. Young’s accuracy, there is no such 
footnote in the article which he specifies, nor does that article contain any allusion, 
distinct or remote, to the meeting on which Mr. Young insists. It would, indeed, 
be strange if the article had contained anything in support of Mr. Young’s contention, 
since the author of it was the same writer who had written the earlier article in which 
a contradiction was given to Lockhart’s statement of 1835. 

But, apart altogether from Mr. Young and his journal, there is authentic testimony 
that, at least on one occasion, the Duke told the story of his ride to Wavre on 
the staunch and enduring Copenhagen. Mr. W. B. Coltman, a barrister of high 
standing now alive, and a son of the late Mr. Justice Coltman of the Common 
Pleas, distinctly recollects to have heard his father tell the story substantially as 
recorded by Mr. Young, although not in so great detail, explaining that he had heard 
it from the Duke’s own mouth during a visit which he made to Strathfieldsaye when 
on the spring circuit in the year 1840. Mr. Coltman has his father’s journal, in 
which are recorded the incidents of this visit ; and it is there mentioned, under date 
May 1841, that Mr. Justice Coltman had kept a note of the Duke’s conversation; 
which, however, had been mislaid, and has unfortunately never been recovered. The 
only material discrepancy between Mr. Young’s version and that of Mr. Justice 
Coltman is that, whereas the former describes Copenhagen’s lashing out as_ having 
occurred after the Wavre ride, the latter makes the gallant horse kick out when his 
master dismounted on returning from the pursuit after the victory of Waterloo. 
Mr. Young wrote his book late in life, when, in his own words, his “memory, never 
very strong, was much impaired,” and the date of 1833, to which he assigns the story, 
is clearly impossible, since the Duke could not in that year speak of Copenhagen 
as having been “long dead,” when the fact was that the horse lived until 1836. It 
seems most probable, since in Young’s narrative the assize judges are mentioned as 

* Bliicher was familiarly known as ‘‘ Marshal Forwards,” Germanice ‘‘ Vorwirts!” in which 


stirring shout was chiefly condensed his simple strategy and tactics. 
+ Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxvi., June 1845, article ‘‘ Marmont, Siborne and Alison.” 
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having been fellow-guests at Strathfieldsaye with Mr. Pierrepoint when a question 
from one of them stimulated the Duke into what, since there is no evidence to the 
contrary, seems to have been an unique communicativeness on this interesting subject, 
that Wellington told the story of the Wavre ride just once, and that once in 1840, 
his audience consisting of the judges, one of whom was Mr. Justice Coltman, and 
of Mr. Pierrepoint, the informant of Young. Whether this hypothesis is accurate or 
not—whether the story was told on one occasion only, or twice—is not very material. 
The main point is, that the testimony that the Duke told the story of his night-ride 
to Wavre on Copenhagen comes to us through two distinct channels, between which 
there could have been no collusion, the story being identically the same in all essentials. 

What may be called the collateral evidence in respect of this curious matter 
is strangely confusing. None of Lockhart’s “superior officers” ever seem to have 
testified to a knowledge of it, although there is nowhere any suggestion that secrecy 





General Lee's Horse “Traveller.” 


was imposed in regard to the affair. It seems impossible that Wellington could have 
escaped identification in the Prussian camp, yet neither in the copious Prussian 
military literature of the period, nor in the archives from Clausewitz to Ollech, is there 
a single mention of the nocturnal visit. Hardinge, ever close to Bliicher, and the 
recipient of his “ ch stinke etwas” embrace, discussed, at his own dinner-table in 1837, 
with the Duke every episode in the Prussian headquarters throughout June 17th, 1815 ; 
yet there was mention by neither of any visit by Wellington to Bliicher on the evening 
of that day. Croker ruthlessly pumped the Duke at each one of his many oppor- 
tunities, Lord Stanhope steadily Boswellised him for twenty years on end, and 
Mr. Lathom Browne has gutted the Wellington literature; yet none of these indus- 
trious compilers betrays any inkling of the ride to Wavre. Colonel Maurice has the 
credit of having been the first to get on the trail of it, ina paper in the United Service 
Magazine of January 1891, the sole authorities then and still being Mr. Young and 
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Tomb of “Copenhagen” at Strathfieldsaye. 


Mr. Justice Coltman. Finally comes the question of the endurance of Copenhagen. 
If he carried the Duke to Wavre and back in the thirteen hours from 10 a.m. of the 
17th until 1 a.m. of the 18th, he covered about sixty miles, mostly in very deep-going 
—viz., thirty-two miles up to 8 p.m., and twenty-eight miles afterwards. And, after 
a rest of some five hours, we have it from the Duke himself that he rode the horse 
for sixteen hours on end on the day of the great battle. 

On the other hand, since the Prussian archives show that the first letter from 
Pliicher’s headquarters giving assurance of effective co-operation’on the morrow was 
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not despatched from Wavre until near midnight of the 17th, it may well have been 
that Wellington, becoming uneasy because of the delay, should have resolved to clear 
up the situation by riding over to Bliicher and clinching hands with him as to the 
support he might expect. At 3 a.m. of the 18th we have a glimpse of the unwearied 
man, in his bedroom in the little Waterloo auderge, coolly writing letter after letter to 
meet events. By this time, whether he has been to Wavre or not, he has received 
satisfactory tidings from the Prussian headquarters. ‘The Prussians,” he writes to Sir 
Charles Stuart in Brussels, “ will be ready in the morning for anything” ; and he adds, 
“Pray keep the English quiet if you can. Let them all prepare to move, but neither 
be in a hurry nor a fright, as all will yet turn out well.” To the Duke of Berri at 
Ghent he gives instructions for the safety of the French King, in case of contingencies, 
adding, “ J’espére, et plus, j’ai toute raison de croire, que tout ira bien.” And then, 
we may hope, he had an hour or two of sleep before “the marshalling in arms.” 
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" Strathfieldsaye House. 

The external evidence in favour of the authenticity of the Duke’s ride to Wavre is 
not strong; the intrinsic evidence furnished in the narrative which Mr. Young has 
preserved seems to me almost unimpeachable. It has all Wellington’s colloquial 
brusqueness of style and manner, and who other than he could have given its detail 
and colour ? 

Copenhagen remained with his master during the occupation of France. In her 
charming “Reminiscences” the late Lady de Ros tells how, when staying with the 
Duke at Cambrai, she rode Copenhagen, and kept close to the Duke during a sham 
fight, in the course of which he and she found themselves in a square when the troops 
were firing. To the Duke’s great amusement, they heard a soldier say to another, 
“Take care of that ’ere horse; he kicks out: we knew him well in Spain,” pointing 
to Copenhagen. Lady de Ros adds that he was a most unpleasant horse to ride, but 
always snorted and neighed with pleasure at the sight of troops. “I was jumping 
with him one day,” she writes, “ when the stirrup broke and I fell off. In the evening 
the Duke had a dance, and said to me, ‘ Here’s the heroine of the day !—got kicked 
off and didn’t mind it!’” 
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The good horse lived out his life in a pleasant paddock near the mansion of 
Strathfieldsaye. He was a great favourite of the Duchess, who constantly gave him 
bread, and, after his death, wore a bracelet of the hair of his tail and mane. After 
an “old age of dignified leisure,” he was interred, with military honours, under the 
shadow of a spreading Turkish oak, his grave marked by a marble tombstone. — If 
Mr. Sala is accurate, he had his weaknesses. ‘They tended towards sponge cakes, 
bath buns and chocolate creams, and his death resulted from a surfeit of those 
dainties. 

In the Royal Military Exhibition of 1890 were a portrait of Copenhagen, sent by 
R. C. N. Vyner, Esq., and the snaffle-ring and bridle worn by the horse at Waterloo, 
sent by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 








Hoof of Marengo, mounted as Snuffbox. Presented by Colonel Angerstein to Brigade Mess. 
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tHE LITTLE RAY. 
F all the beautiful things in this beautiful world, there was none 
that the little ray loved so well as the summer sea. He and 
his comrades would play by the hour together with the rippling 
wavelets, darting from one to another in dazzling, mad flashes 
of light ; spreading themselves over the waters, a sheet of molten 
gold, till a touch of the wind’s light lips broke it up into a 
thousand shimmering fragments. And the waves loved their 
playmates too, and each, as the rays kissed it, became itself a little golden sun, sending 
forth its light into the radiant air; for the sea, like a fickle, lovable woman, answers 
back to all in their own moods, and is loved just because she cannot be trusted. 
Then, where the waves broke on the golden sands, or round the clean, dark rocks, 
the little rays would fill their foam with silver light till it shone more brightly 
white than the Jungfrau’s crest; and the music of the waves breaking was a 
joy-song for their own loveliness. Laughing they ran up the smooth sand, and 
embraced with teasing play the small pink feet which scampered away before them, 
while the sun’s rays flashed from their surface to meet the light, brighter still, 
which shone from children’s eyes. Oh, those were happy days! and as the little 
ray danced along over the waters, he hoped that they never might end. 

But a time came when the voice of the wind sounded from afar. The sea 
heard it, and was troubled to its depths at the new life of power and strength which 
was stirring within it; while the wavelets far and wide raised their tiny crests, and in 
ripples of white foam whispered the news one to another. The clouds, too, heard 
the voice, and gathered together at its bidding to spread themselves a thick, dark 
curtain over the sea, and hide from the sun’s face the things which were to be. 
And so the little ray could visit the sea no longer, nor join any more in sport with 
his favourite playmates. At this his heart was very sad, and he took no delight in 
the other pleasures to which his comrades called him. They told him of the wild 
games they played with the wind-shaken leaves of the forest; of the snow-clad peaks 
which they crowned with a dazzling splendour of jewels; of fog-laden valleys filled 
with dream-forms of weirdest, strangest loveliness ; of mysteries of beauty revealed 
amidst the world’s most squalid dreariness. But it was all in vain. The little ray 
longed for his lost playmates, and would care for none of these things. 

As he wandered sadly among the heavy, driving clouds, losing himself in their 
sullen masses, searching for some crevice through which he might penetrate, one 
of them pitied him. “Since you will it so,” said she, “I will let you through, 
though I fear you will find that dreams that are past can never be dreamed again.” 
639 
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Then she shrank back from her neigh. [ 
bour, and with one swift word of thanks 
the little ray darted down through the 
opening she had made. 
Down he went to the sea below, and ~ —~ 
there lay quivering and lost in its black 
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gulf. Oh, what a changed world 
it was! Above him the tempest 
hurried along, and shouted to the 
waves as it went; and the waves 
threw their white heads up, and 
answered back in crashing thun- 
ders. ‘‘ Death, death, and the end 
of all things!” passionately yelled 
the tempest. “Ruin!” roared the waves; “nought is that can withstand us!”— 
a world of darkness, and tumult, and terrible unrest. The little ray lay where 
he had lighted, tremulous and afraid; now glimmering for an instant among 
cataracts of rushing foam, and then lost again in the dark depths of the water. 
“Ha!” cried the waves when they saw him, “so you are here, little ray. The 
world is changed since you saw it last.” “Changed indeed!” said the ray. 
“Oh, why cannot you be as you were before, my playmates?” But the waves 
laughed, shaking the spray from their crests till the tempest caught it and whirled 
it mountains high in the air. “Give us the winds for playmates,” they cried, “and 
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‘Where the waves broke on the goiden sands.” 














men’s lives for our sport. 
Talk to us not of the 
wretched, spiritless days 
that are past; the world 
is worth living in now.” 
“But you were happy then 
—-you rejoiced in the earth’s 
beauty, and were happy ?” 
said the little ray wistfully. 
“Because we knew no 
better,” they answered ; “ we 
have learned since then that 
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and answered in crashing thunders.” 
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there is something fairer than beauty, more glorious than joy. Oh, the rapture 
of fury, when we raise the ship high in the air to hurl her down on the rocks 
beneath-—the cruel rocks whom we love, and linger to kiss and enfold in our soft, 
white arms, even then in the joy of that moment of power! To crush into pieces 
the mighty vessel with all its wealth and labour of workmanship ; to scatter abroad the 
heavy fragments, flinging them to and fro in the very scorn of our sovereign strength ; 
towatch men gasp in their death-agony as we lift ourselves above their writhing bodies, 
and then to crash down and dash the life from their lips,—this is power, little friend, 
this is power ; and there is no glory in the world like the glory of power.” 
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“To watch men gasp in their death agony.” 
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The ray grew chill and wan, and trembled as he listened. “Is there nothing, 
then, left which is fair to look upon in all this waste of waters?” he cried ; and he 
wandered dismally on. Everywhere the same dark gulfs and white-crested mountains 
mingling together in tumultuous chaos ; everywhere floating fragments of wreck, and 
the stain of earth torn from its parent shore: ruin and destruction, and nothing that 
was fair to look upon. 

Far out to sea a woman with a child in her arms floated alone in a small open 
boat. Alone they had been saved from a wrecked and sunken ship—saved from 
drowning, as it seemed, but to die of hunger; and for hours they had tossed helpless 
at the mercy of the waves. Many a ship had come near them, but the woman’s 
cries were not heard in the howling of the tempest, and beneath the darkened 
sky the fluttering rag she waved was lost in the spray which enveloped her. So 

















"A woman, with a child in her arms, floated alone in a smail open boat.” 


the ships went on. The woman’s voice grew faint, and despair was in her heart. 
“Let death but come quickly,” she cried, “and but for my child it would be 
welcome—but for my child, and for his father awaiting him at home. I have 
cried, I have prayed in vain; no help is left in earth or in heaven.” 

But the little ray wandered on towards her over the sea, and the woman, lifting 
her heavy lids, saw the coming glimmer on the water. Her breath came quick, 
her pale lips trembled, her glance followed swiftly up to the patch of blue sky 
above, while over her death-like face and in her dulled eyes there broke a light 
such as the ray had never seen before. At the sight of it now, he flashed back 
up to the heavens beyond the clouds. “Come,” he cried to his comrades, “ come 
and see; for here is something fairer than aught that has been before ; fairer than 
the sunlit sea, or than the laughter on children’s lips.” His comrades flocked 
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to his call, and poured down through the crevice in the clouds, widening it as 
they went. Then they stretched themselves, a broad path of light, from the sky 
above to the little lonely boat, which they bathed in their soft radiance. 

Across the storm-driven sea, cleaving the waves asunder with stately motion, a 
great ship came. ‘The eyes of those on board her, wearied with gloom, turned gladly 
to that bright spot on sky and sea; and turning, saw the boat, saw the white face of 
the woman and her waving signal. So the ship altered her course, and soon the 
mother and her precious burden stood safe upon the decks. 

Evening drew near. The tempest had fled now ; and thus left alone, the tired, grey 
waves, their strength failing and their fury spent, were heaving in sullen impotence 
to rest. The clouds, falling away from the sky, gathered themselves in soft changing 
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“‘With slow majestic motion he sank to rest.’ 


masses of vapour around the edge of the sea. ‘The sun, sinking lower and lower, 
called to the rays to come. Sadly they heard the call. They bade farewell to their 
beloved earth in a passion of fervent colour ; upon wave and cliff, mountain and cloud, 
they rained their glowing kisses, and the earth’s beauty quivered into new glory, as 
does a maiden’s in her lover’s embrace. Then they drew together, a road of golden 
splendour on the sea as they crowded westward after their departing king. With slow, 
majestic motion he sank to rest, followed by his armies of retreating light. 

But the little ray hung back. He had found the cloud who had stood his friend 
that morning, and he waited to give her good-bye. He was filling her now with his 
own golden glory of light as he whispered to her of all the beauty which was in the 
world. Alas! she would stay with it still in the wonder of the night, the great dark 
peace which he never might know. He thanked her, too, in loving words and kisses, 
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till she blushed red with pleasure ; and then with tender, slow reluctance he drew 
away from her. As he went the flush faded, passing in gentle change through every 
shade of russet and purple, till the cloud was left alone, resting soft and grey on her 
twilight couch. 

But the little ray was thinking of the light of hope which he had seen in the 
woman’s eyes that day. ‘ Ah,” said he to himself, “if I could only shine like that!” 
And with this wish in him he lingered still in the sky beneath, colouring it a green 
so pure and so tender that to the woman watching from the ship’s deck it seemed 
as if heaven’s own spring were bursting into blossom in her sight. But the light 
lessened and the colour faded, and she remembered that it was but sun-tinted vapour 
after all. She sighed; but the sigh left her lips in a smile, for the child, laughing, 
stretched his hands to her face. Lovingly she pressed him closer to her, and drew her 
shawl more warmly round him. “ Good-night, little one,” she whispered ; “ you must 
sleep now, for the day is ended. ‘To-morrow, when the light comes back, you shall 
wake again.” ‘Then she bent her head down towards his face, and mingled her smiles 
with his in a long, soft kiss. 

That was the last thing which the little ray saw before he, too, followed the sun 


to rest. 


GWENDOLEN CECIL. 
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EXPERIENCES 
LANGUAGE. 


PERSONAL IN MONKEY 





centuries before Christ, there has remained a never-dying interest in 
the men who most resembled monkeys and the monkeys who most 
resembled men. From the capture of Carthage, 146 years B.Cc., 
when in the temple of Astarte, as stated by Pliny, the taxidermed 
pelts of two female gorillas were found, up to the present day, when 
the scientist is preparing a work on monkey etymology, syntax and 
prosody, we have sought in all ages to pierce the thin veil which has 
separated the anthropoid ape from the juror and the intelligent voter. 

At the present moment so earnest is the scientist that every possible aid should be 
offered him in his efforts to solve this mystery. While one in the extreme and frozen 
north is discovering depraved humanity, so savage and so brutal as to mix up socially 
with those animals who are not too haughty, another is allowing himself to be put in 
a steel cage in the heart of the tropical forest, with a phonograph, studying the different 
dialects of the gorilla. This man shows more fully than any other the pure, earnest 
devotion which we admire so much in the true scientist and lover of progress. 

Noticing that the gorilla, though quite abundant where his cage was placed, seemed 
to hesitate about approaching, a bright idea occurred to him—namely, that his clothing 
prevented that perfect resemblance which he wished should be impressed upon them, 
in order that they might yield him their confidence and a few weeks’ pleasing 
conversation. 

Thereupon he removed his clothes and placed them outside the cage. Smiling with 
that dental smile peculiar to the anthropoid ape, and romping about his cage with a 
ripple of gorilla laughter, he waited for the services at the gorilla Sabbath School to 
be over, in order to watch the congregation go by. 

The superintendent, apparently, after the school was dismissed, was first to see the 
scientist, and deftly calling the attention of the others to a magnificent sunset on the 
other side of the road, he got them safely out of sight, and then returned to the cage. 


Harsh words were exchanged between the two ; but, as a novice always learns first 
the profanity of a new language, the savant met the mild remarks of the superintendent 
with the most blood-curdling oaths. 
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‘*Finding that a new kind of anthropoid had built himself a bamboo coop.” 
9 


It is only recently, in fact, that the professor has discovered that the whole of his 
gorilla vocabulary had been so far acquired at the Five Points on the Bowery of the 
gorilla kingdom. Finding that a new kind of anthropoid had built himself a bamboo 
coop by the roadside with the idea of hurling profanity at the Bible-class, the gorilla 
superintendent went through the professor’s pockets, put on his clothes, then, glancing 
hastily at the gold watch, and noting that it was past his dinner-time, he raised his hat 
to the surprised professor and hastened away, examining the professor’s nice new 
revolver as he went. 

I could tell much more of the heretofore unwritten history of the effort to obtain 
a social footing among the gorilla set, but space forbids. 

In 1589 an English sailor, who was detained in Western Africa, discovered two 
varieties of anthropoid ape, which reminded him of the early Saxons, except that they 
were more temperate. These he described as resembling what we now call the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla. The latter was called pongo by the natives, and had 
a low, retreating forehead, like the codfish, or the sovereign voter of New York. By 
the sovereign voter, of course I mean the man who is opposed to any sovereign that 
is not in his inside pocket. 

This sailor described the pongo as rather plain in features, and, like the tailor-made 
girl, tallest when he sat down. ‘The legs of the pongo,” says the report, “are very 
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short, and have no calves, or, if they have, they are apt to be in front of the leg, like 
those of the chorus in the antique ballet.” 

Believing, as I do, that every one who has the slightest ray of light to throw upon 
this great movement in science, this effort to acquire the monkey language and make 
it a part of the curriculum in our schools, so that the rising generation may not stand 
abashed in the presence of the chimpanzee, I have thought best to offer here a brief 
account of my own researches in that line some years ago. 

In 1848, as spring approached, a warm personal friend and former schoolmate of 
my uncle Sidney had the misfortune to kill a man by means of an iron dray pin, which 
produced a stellated fracture of the frontal bone. The deceased, it is thought, would 
have survived if my uncle had been more prompt in securing a chirurgeon, who might 
have lifted the fractured bone from the brain and prevented the hemorrhage, which 
proved fatal. My uncle’s personal friend and former schoolmate, however, was absent 
so long looking for a doctor that the man died and had been buried over forty years 
when the former returned. 

The travels of my uncle’s personal friend and former schoolmate had brought him 
in contact with all sorts of men and climes ; and on his return, three years ago, he gave 
me a youthful chimpanzee, named Phelim O’Mussle. 

Phelim was quiet for a week or so, and at night seemed cursed with insomnia. The 
chimpanzee at home runs about a good deal of nights, and it is hard for him to adjust 
himself to other hours. Phelim found it especially dull, as my library did not seem to 
afford him the kind of reading matter he craved. 

Just between the gloaming and the shank of the evening Phelim would stroll forth 
under the persimmon trees that cast their quivering shadows over the fragrant blue 
grass turf. Phelim wore a heavy head of bright red throat-whiskers, which looked like 
a torchlight procession down his chest, and were parted in the middle as far as the pit 
of his stomach. 

With his hands behind him and his head bowed forward, he would walk some- 
times till midnight, thinking, as I afterwards learned, of the future of his people 
and reciprocity between them and other nations. 

I finally got so that I could not bear to see Phelim suffer so, and began to study his 
language, at first only hoping to acquire some of his proper names and a little profanity, 
so that we could be on easier terms ; but after awhile I got to adding prepositions and 
conjunctions. 

Soon I became an enthusiast, and learned even to note the inflections of his voice. 
Long before that he had learned to know when I was sad, or even thoughtful. He 
could tell when I was bored, and could make a bore so unhappy that he would go 
away rather than feel Phelim’s cold nose up his cuff or down his collar. 

Soon I began to learn Phelim’s language, so that I could parse whole sentences or 
decline some of his verbs with thanks. I am a good imitator, and soon got to using 
figures of speech, and could tell dialect stories to him in his own tongue; and I can 
truly say that he was equal to the occasion, for he told me many amusing anecdotes, 
especially of explorers who had been in Africa and who had killed so many niggers 
that they began to look upon themselves as great sportsmen, shooting the Africans 
who could only fight at spear’s length, while the explorer had elephant guns, express 
rifles, and explosive bullets that would strike the unprotected mother, and not only 
tear her into shreds, but at the same time obliterate the babe in her arms. 


Phelim was on the ground when one of the foreign slave traders and tusk hunters 
was trying to escape from a party who wanted to rescue him and write it up for their 
paper. Phelim said that the horrible look of apprehension on the face of the man, 
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who sought by travel day and night to avoid being rescued and Kodakkered and 
interviewed, tickled him so, that often he had to get down and wallow in the tall grass 
and squeal with glee. 

Phrenologically Phelim was lacking in spirituality, reverence, and _ ideality ; 
but he was large in alimentiveness, amativeness, love of home, self-esteem and 
constructiveness. 

We were good companions, however; and I only feared that in learning his 
language I was dealing with one who was self-made, perhaps, and who, figuratively 
speaking, would use such expressions, for instance, at table as, “ Please to pass those 
molasses,” or “I seen my duty and I done it.” 1 was anxious to know sometimes 
whether I had been learning the language and its idioms from an academician or a 
Congo chump. 

But I must hurry on. We got so at last that we could trust each other, and I 
told Phelim many things that I have never told to any one else. Phelim and the 
recording angels and I alone knew these things. Phelim also told me his whole past 
life, but he was such a self-acting liar that it would be idle to repeat here what 
he said, and difficult to even freely translate it from the clicks and squeals of which 
his language was made up. He once recited a poem to me regarding his far- 
away home, and it sounded more like the song of a lawn-mower than anything else 
I can think of. 

But Phelim was not perfect. He was given on Christmas, a year ago, a fragment 
of pudding with brandy sauce. The brandy sauce seemed to remind him of something : 
perhaps it was a club dinner on the Congo years ago ; I saw him put his hand to his 
brow as if in deep thought. 

We had just been discussing the question of the tariff as a tax and. tariff for 
revenue only. Phelim had held to the last that it was not tariff or no tariff that 
agitated the businesses and worried the industries of the States, but continued agitation, 
and consequent anxiety, apprehension and alarm which hurt the universal interests of 
mankind—a theory which we agreed upon most heartily. 

Soon, however, he excused himself and left the room, running his fingers through 
his red throat whiskers thoughtfully. I did not know then that he had a slumbering 
demon in his breast, or that he had been sent away from Africa by his friends to cure 
him of this terrible thirst ; but it was true. . 

I heard him pacing his room combating the evil spirit in his breast and brain ; but 
when the house was still it seems that he stole to the cook’s window and entered it 
by removing a pane of glass which he had cut out by means of a diamond ring 
belonging to my wife and handed down to us through the Smiths, who belonged to 
the Crusaders, and who also offered a large reward for the Holy Grail. 

Phelim looked through the cook’s dress for the pocket containing the key of the 
store-room, but finding each time that his hand came out at the same place where it 
had entered, he became so maddened that he picked up an alarm-clock which the 
cook had in her side pocket for the purpose of wakening her in the morning, and had 
there not all at once stolen over the sleeping face an expression which reminded 
him of his sister, Phelim would have brained her. 





At last, however, he secured the key, and in the morning Phelim was gone. The 
store-room door was open and everything wet was gone. People began to miss their 
chickens and water melons; the police were informed, but their own pockets were 
picked while they were hunting for the mysterious thief. 

This thing went on for three weeks, till one day I looked out at my window and 
saw in one of the persimmon trees a hand beckoning me. I went out, and found that 
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it belonged to Phelim. He was penitent and out of rum. A little to brace him up, 
and once more he would lead a respectable and respected life. 

We went out to the barn. I gave Phelim a tall glass of brandy and soda, and he 
said now he felt he could squeeze his head through the barn door without injury to 
the barn. 

Suddenly, however, he made a grab for the decanter, but I held on fiercely till he 
took a fillet out of the calf of my leg. This surprised me, and embittered me towards 
Phelim, so that I strolled up the stairs in an aimless way, hoping to conceal myself in 
the hay mow. What happened in the hay mow I never knew. Loving friends came 
and pulled Phelim off and brought me back to consciousness with what he had left 
in the bottle. 

Some of my clothes had been torn off in the frolic, but the adhesive plaster on my 
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chest, which had been prescribed for my cough, was still there. Nobody can pull off 
an adhesive plaster. 

I caught up a pitchfork as I became more lucid, and Freedom shrieked when 
Phelim fell. I took him to a Drunkards’ Retreat, but the way he made the other 
drunkards retreat when he got there had a good deal to do with his unpopularity... He 
also drank up the Eau de Cologne and cod-liver oil that belonged to other patients, 
and finally, discovering where the superintendent kept his private tank, Phelim 
entered the laboratory one night, embezzled the whole stock and fled to a deserted 
lime-kiln, where he drank himself to death after professing religion at a camp-meeting 
while in a beastly state of intoxication. 

I found after his death that my knowledge of his language. was useless, far three 
reasons: First, he had a cleft palate and had taught me incorrectly ; second, it was 
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proved that before he came to me he had lost his mind; and third, he was the 
last chimpanzee of the family using that language, all the others having died of 
an epidemic from which he escaped by being at the time in a Congo’s Drunkards’ 
Home. 

His grave is beneath the persimmon trees, whose freckled shade he loved so well 
in summer time, and where yet the song-bird wakes the valley in the morning, and 
through the fragrant dusk of evening we hear the soft voice of the tree-toad calling 
for rain. 

Over the little tomb loving friends have erected a white head-board taken from the 
top of a soap box, and on it is printed by trembling hands :— 
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“Yes,” joined in another. 
the train will catch you.” 


was on the tapis. Nothing 
Umberley was skimming the 
which seemed to rouse him. 

It was headed: “ A New Mystery. 
Incidents.” 


began to read it. 
It ran as follows :— 





“One of these days, instead of your catching the train, 


The young man addressed as Mr. Umberley simply smiled, nodded and settled 
himself down comfortably in a corner seat. 

While the train was speeding towards Gunnersbury and Turnham Green he opened 
his newspaper, bent on discovering what had happened during the previous night. 
The political world had been absolutely stagnant: Parliament had actually passed an 
unemotional sitting ; wars and rumours of wars were of the most uninteresting nature, 
relegated to African wildernesses and South American republics. 
were occupied with the most commonplace cases imaginable: no sensational divorce 
unusual had occurred on the Stock Exchange. 
columns uninterestedly, when he came across an article 


Theft of a Coffin with its Corpse. 


The heading promised something startling, and Mr. Umberley’s eyes sparkled as he 


“Our Plymouth correspondent reports by wire a case which promises to afford a 
sensation that will outstrip all that has occurred of late, containing, as it does, incidents 
of the most unusual mystery and interest. 

“Miss Isabel Stedholme, only daughter of Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme, of Stedholme 
Towers, Devonshire, died suddenly from heart disease a little over a fortnight ago. 






































HE eight o’clock District train from 
Richmond to the City was standing 
in Kew Gardens Station. Porters were 
shouting and slamming doors as if life de- 
pended on their vocal and muscular efforts, 
when a tall gentleman in the later twenties, 
dressed in blue serge, quietly walked to the 
bookstall, threw down a penny, picked up 
the Standard, and as leisurely proceeded to a 
first-class carriage which was already moving, 
opened the door and stepped in. 

There were three other gentlemen in the 
compartment, and they all seemed to know 
the new-comer. 

“As usual, Mr. Umberley!” said one of 
them. “Just in time to be nearly too late.” 


The law courts 


Mr. 


Sensational 
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She had previously been in delicate health. Miss Stedholme lived with her father and 
her uncle, Dr. Frank Stedholme, at Stedholme ‘Towers, about eighteen miles to the 
east of Plymouth. She was entitled, upon attaining the age of twenty-one or upon 
marriage, to a sum of forty thousand pounds, left to her by her uncle on the father’s 
side, Colonel Sidney Stedholme, who died in India some ten years ago, and whose 
brilliant services during the Mutiny still live in the memories of most middle-aged men. 
This money is invested in the business of Messrs. Ilpertson & Co., the well-known 
Plymouth distillers, Mr. Humphrey Ilpertson, the head of the house of Ilpertson & Co., 
being the late Mrs. Geoffrey Stedholme’s brother, and therefore Miss Isabel Stedholme’s 
uncle on the mother’s side. 

“Colonel Stedholme’s will provided that one-third of the interest of the forty 
thousand pounds so invested should be paid to Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme, Miss Isabel’s 
father, for the purpose of maintaining his daughter, and that the rest should accumulate 
until Miss Stedholme came of age or married. It provided further that if the 
young lady died before attaining the age of twenty-one or before marriage, capital and 
accumulations of interest should be divided between Colonel Stedholme’s two surviving 
brothers, Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme and Dr. Frank Stedholme. 

“ After Miss Isabel’s death the usual notice was served upon Messrs. Ilpertson 
for the payment of the money to Mr. Geoffrey and Dr. Frank Stedholme. But Mr. 
Humphrey IIpertson, thinking that undue haste had been resorted to in the burial of 
his niece, and not being satisfied with the certificate given by Dr. Frank Stedholme, 
in which the cause of death was stated to be disease of the heart, obtained an order 
for exhumation for the purpose of a post-mortem examination of the remains. 

“Miss Isabel Stedholme had been buried in the vault in Stedholme Church where 
the members of the Stedholme family have been laid to their last rest for centuries 
past. ‘The vault is arranged with stone shelves, upon which the coffins are placed, the 
apertures being covered in with granite slabs. 

“Yesterday, about midday, the persons delegated proceeded to the vault for the 
purpose of opening Miss Stedholme’s tomb. Their astonishment may be imagined 
when it was found that the granite slab covering in the tomb shelf had been removed 
by knocking out the mortar, and that the coffin had disappeared. Mr. Geoffrey 
Stedholme, the father, is in so prostrate a condition that he cannot leave his bed. 
Neither he nor Dr. Frank Stedholme attended the exhumation. There are certain 
ugly rumours abroad as to the actual cause of death of the young lady, whose body 
has been stolen, and who, if she had lived, would have become possessed of the sum 
of forty thousand pounds. It is also stated that both the Stedholmes, Geoffrey and 
Frank, are in monetary difficulties. It is supposed that the case will take some 
extremely sensational developments, as this theft of a corpse gives rise to various 
surmises as to the purpose for which it was planned and carried out.” 


Appended to this announcement was an editorial note :— 


“ Stedholme Towers, the ancient seat of the Stedholme family, is situated on the 
Devonshire coast, about a mile inland, on the bend of the Hele, a noted salmon river, 
and just in sight of the sea. It was originally built in the reign of Henry V., and is 
partly of the Tudor, partly of the Gothic style. During the Wars of the Roses it 
suffered severely, and was nearly dismantled ; but it was rebuilt during the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Stedholmes are among the most blue-blooded of English commoners, 
Aldric of Stedholme having fought with Harold at Hastings. They were prosperous, 
too, until, in the days of the Regent, Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme’s grandfather gambled 
away nearly the whole of his fortune, and loaded the property with a burden of debt 
from which it has never recovered. Both his son and his grandson, the present owner, 
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made desperate efforts to restore the fortunes of their house, and by economy and 
improvements to relieve the property from its load of mortages. It was impossible to 
keep up the establishment of so vast a place. ‘The Towers were allowed to fall into 
decay, until the greater portion was absolutely in ruins, and only about a dozen rooms 
out of nearly two hundred were inhabitable. At last one huge mortgage fell in, and as 
the holders would not renew, money had to be found to pay it off on ruinous 
conditions. Although at the present moment Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme is lord of 
the Towers, and of the villages of Stedholme Green and Stedholme Weir close by, 
he is so only in name. ‘The rents are drawn by the London moneylenders who 
have the property in their grip, and the glories of Stedholme seem to have departed 
for ever.” 


Mr. Umberley dropped the paper he had been reading, and leaned back his head, 
stroking his moustache at the same time. As he looked up he saw that the gentleman 
opposite him (the same one who had suggested that one day the train might catch him) 
was contemplating him with interest. ‘The gentleman opposite was a rotund, ruddy- 
faced man, with reddish whiskers and broad lips, and with a self-satisfied smirk 
creaming all over his genial features. 

He had a huge Maréchal Neil rose in his button-hole, wore a pink-and-blue-striped 
shirt with high-standing collars, a flaring green tie, and seemed to be not a bit abashed 
by the variety of hues. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “ you have been reading that coffin-stealing case, I suppose ? 
What do you think of it?” 

Umberley looked at him with his searching grey eyes, and, after a short pause, 
said quietly, ‘‘ What do you think of it ?” 

“J don’t know what to think of it,” replied the man with the green tie and the 
yellow rose. 

“The same with me,” retorted Umberley. 

The red-whiskered man pulled himself up. 

“ Ah, that’s a different matter with you,” he said. “ You are a detective, a famous 
detective. I ama buyer in silks. I cannot be supposed to know what you know.” 

Mr. Umberley leaned forward a trifle, and tapped his questioner on the knee. 

“Can you see through one of your rolls of silk?” he asked. 

“ No,” was the response. 

“T can no more see through a board than you can,” rejoined Umberley ; and the 
man with the rose and the green tie thought he would question no further for the 
moment. 

“Jt is about as thick and as impenetrable as a board just now,” said Umberley 
to himself, as the train was carrying him towards Charing Cross. “It is just the kind 
of thing I should like to have a hand in. That old gentleman down there seems 
to be in the deuce of a mess. The case will be that they have made away with the 
corpse for the purpose of hiding the traces of poison, or something of the kind. A 
silly trick, if they did it. But then your casual criminal is a silly person altogether. 
When a man, who has been honest all his life, on a sudden takes to committing 
crime, he generally does it in the clumsiest and most stupid way possible ; and if 
there were not such a thing as luck, that favours the stupid as well as drunkards, 
detecting crime would be schoolboy’s work.” 

George Umberley did not look like a man whom one would have taken for one 
of the sleuth-hounds of Justice. He was tall, broad-shouldered, and as lithe as a 
panther. The physical training of an English university had written its mark all over 
him. Such a man might be trusted to handle a cricket-ball or an oar with credit, 
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and to be in the thickest of a football scrimmage. There was a kind of dandy 
strength in his appearance, as if he were likely to be as useful in a ball-room as 
behind a laager surrounded by a horde of howling savages. But there was nothing 
creepy about him, no snaky cunning in his piercing, cold grey eyes, no oily smoothness 
on his lips. He looked as if he could take care of himself with his fists; but in a 
fight of words his success seemed more questionable. 

And yet he had acquired name and fame as a private detective. His full name 
was The Honourable George St. Gath Umberley, younger son of Lord Aukmar ; but, 
as his father was poor, the young fellow had thrown the “ Honourable” and the 
“St. Gath” to the winds, and as plain George Umberley had set to work to keep 
himself in the vocation he had chosen. My lord frowned, and my lady wept; but 
the young man was firm, and followed his calling with a success so startling that 
my lord no longer mentioned the subject, and my lady pouted and forgave, although 
the detective’s visits to the paternal mansion were few and far between. 

At Charing Cross Umberley alighted and walked up Northumberland Avenue. 
His offices were situated on the fourth floor of one of the big buildings, and a brass 
plate, with the simple word “ Umberley,” indicated them. 

The detective’s correspondence that morning was limited,—only some five or six 
letters, and none of these of particular importance, or requiring immediate answer. 
Umberley took up his Standard again, drinking in every word of that interesting 
report, and turning every sentence over in his mind. 

“ Two of them,” he said to himself; “two brothers who are to share that money. 
I know that old Humphrey Ilpertson, of Plymouth—an honest man, but a hard one ; 
straight as a die, but relentless. If he thought there was treachery in the business, 
he’d sift this matter out, if he’d have to hang his own father for it.” 

He was still wrapped in his self-communion, when his faithful clerk and factotum 
came into the office with a letter. 

“ A District Messenger-boy has just brought this, sir,” he said, “and he is waiting 
for an answer.” 

The note ran as follows :— 

“Mr. Wilfrid Graham will be glad to know if he can see Mr. Umberley at once 
on a business of importance. Perhaps Mr. Umberley will step round; or, if that 
cannot be, Mr. Graham will run round to Mr. Umberley on receipt of the answer 
to this note.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Graham was one of the partners of the firm of Hall, Graham & 
Spencer, a firm of solicitors of standing, having offices in Parliament Street. The 
detective wrote across the note he had received, “I am at your disposal here at 
any time within the next hour,” and handed the open paper to the clerk. 

“ That is the answer,” he said. “Give that to the boy to take back.” 

“Graham is parliamentary agent for half a dozen Devonshire Liberal Associations,” 
he added to himself. ‘“ I’d like to bet it’s about this coffin affair that he wants to see 
me. I’d better know all that is to be known about it before he comes.” 

Umberley was right. Mr. Wilfrid Graham, a portly gentleman, with very fat, 
smoothly shaven face and huge fat fingers, on two of which diamond rings glittered, 
burst into the room fanning himself with his pocket-handkerchief, and dropped into 
an armchair without further ado. He was still out of breath when the words broke 
from him, as by a sudden snap,— 

“You have read all about that coffin-stealing case, I suppose, Mr. Umberley ? ” 

The handkerchief still waved right and left, and at last dropped on the 
lawyer’s knee. 

“T have read a!l about it,” said Umberley quietly. 
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“We had a telegram last night from our Plymouth correspondents,” the solicitor 
went on, “asking us to send down at once the best detective to be found. It 
was then too late to see you, therefore I come this morning. Can you go down 
to Plymouth at once?” 

The detective stepped to his table, and looked at his appointment-book. After 
a pause of half a minute or so, he answered : 

“T can, and if you wish it I can catch the 11.45. That will take me into Millbay 
at six o'clock.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the solicitor. ‘ You had better catch the 11.45. Go 
to Plymouth, and there see Mr. Humphrey Ilpertson. Go first to his office in George 
Street ; and if he is not there, drive to his residence, the Toll House, at Pennycome- 
quick, and he will give you his instructions. I will wire that you are coming down. 
We will be responsible for your fees. Do you want money on account?” 

“No,” answered the detective ; “I can manage.” 
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At 5.54. p.m. that same evening Umberley alighted from the train at Millbay 
Station, Plymouth, and, throwing his bag into a hansom, drove to the Royal Hotel. 
A hasty wash, and a hastier meal, consisting of a slice of cold meat, a piece of 
bread and a glass of ale, was all that intervened between his long journey and his 
visit to the offices of the distiller. It was barely half-past six when he reached these. 
A young man awaited him at the door. 

“Mr. Ilpertson will be glad to see you,” the young man said, “if you will drive 
out to Pennycomequick. He is not very well, and went home rather earlier than 
usual.” 

The Toll House at Pennycomequick stood by the side of the open road leading 
out of Plymouth, opposite a spot where, in years gone by, toll had been levied upon 
all wayfarers, It was a grim-looking square building, erected of dingy brown brick, 
and without a vestige of ornamentation hiding its uncompromising ugliness. It might 
have been built for a school-house or a small barracks, but it certainly did not look 
like the home of a wealthy manufacturer. 

It was guarded from loiterers by a wall of grey flint and stones. The first 
inscription that met the visitor’s gaze was the cheerful one, “ Beware of the dogs.” 

The dogs were there with vigorous if strident howlings and barkings. Umberley 
had no sooner pulled the iron handle of the bell than they set up a furious chorus, 
in which the deep bay of a boarhound mingled with the snarlings and the yappings 
of bull and fox-terriers. 

“Don’t you mind them, and be afeard,” said a tall, rawboned, lanky young man, 
in a livery the colour of which was indistinguishable in the waning light. ‘ They 
are all chained up, and they haven’t bitten nobody this month past.” 

Umberley, who was by no means afraid of dogs, thought that all the same it 
was satisfactory that they were chained up. 

“You are the gentleman, I suppose, as has come from London to see master ?” 
continued the domestic ; and Umberley, replying in the affirmative, followed his guide 
across a lawn to the house, where the young man handed him over to the care of 
a dapper parlourmaid, who immediately ushered him into a big room. 

The room was comfortably furnished enough, but with a severity of style 
which, to the connoisseur, stamped the owner as a dogmatician who had forged for 
himself a system of salvation of his own by pretences of various not very intolerable 
abstinences. Everything was as square, big and ugly as could be fashioned out of 
the best and most durable materials. Ornamentation was banished, and _prettiness 
dead. No dainty touch of a woman’s hand could be traced in the room: not a 
flower added its brightness of colour to table or mantelshelf; no little vase or trifle 
of porcelain or china anywhere. Only four pictures on the walls, and these were 
stony-faced representations of departed ugly Ilpertsons, who seemed to scowl down 
upon the beholder as if still suffering from past dyspepsias. 

Mr. Humphrey Ilpertson was seated by the table in the centre. He was a tall 
man, and probably in his early days had boasted the appearance of a Hercules. 
But an awkward sideway stoop detracted from his height, and made him look feeble 
in spite of his huge frame. His iron-grey hair was close-cut, no hirsute appendage 
clothed his upper lip, but an iron-grey ring of beard swept around his face and 
stood out below his chin like a grey self-assertive wave. It was a long face, with 
thin lips and a slightly protruding jaw. Bushy grey eyebrows shaded the cold 
greenish-brown eyes. A man with such a face might have prejudices, hobbies, 
calculations, aspirations. He might be honest, stern, just or cruel ; but of the more 
human passions he would know nothing. 
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***1 want you to sift this bother of mine to the bottom.’” 


II. 


Mr. Humpurey ILPERTSON made a pretence of rising to welcome his visitor, but he 
accomplished no more than a stare and a nod of the head. Umberley, accustomed 
to deal with all kinds and fashions of men, advanced to the table without further 
ado, and said: 

“Mr, Wilfrid Graham has asked me to call on you. My name is Umberley.” 

The stare lasted some ten seconds more, seasoned to a semblance of courtesy 
by a jerky wave of the hand towards a vacant chair. 

“So you are Lord Aukmar’s son?” said the distiller. “I remember your father 
when his father was alive, before he was my lord, and before he had lost his wits 
and become a Tory. I suppose you were one of the two lads that he brought with 
him when he came down here to speak about the Plimsoll business ?” 
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Umberley smiled. For a moment he had been nettled by the distiller’s blunt 
manner of speech ; but he remembered the style of man he had to deal with, and 
simply said, “‘ You have guessed rightly.” 

The stare settled on the old man’s face again, and another slight pause elapsed 
before he spoke. 

“It is not quite a recommendation,” he said at last,—‘‘at least, not as I take 
it,—in business, or in trade, or in a profession, for a young man to be a Tory 
nobleman’s son. But I must confess that, from all I hear, you are an exception. 
You discovered the Barton forgers, and you cleared up that Elmslie murder case,— 
that was clever; and I want you to sift this bother of mine to the bottom.” 

The old man’s speech had been harsh with a nearly senile shrillness ; but a slight 
huskiness mellowed his last few words, and showed that he felt deeply on that 
subject, and that, somewhere down in the recesses of that gaunt frame, there might 
be a heart after all, queerly fashioned and peculiarly moulded though it were. 

“T will do my very best, Mr. Ilpertson,” said the detective,— my very best. No 
man can promise more.” 

“T had better tell you what I think about it,” said the distiller ; “ and, of course, 
what I tell you here must not pass to a soul outside of this room. ‘There was, to 
my thinking, only one decent man among the Stedholmes, and my poor sister Ethel 
did not marry him,—the Colonel, Sidney. They had been sweethearts, as boy and 
girl; and Geoffrey, the eldest of the brothers, had a sort of liking for her too, but 
he never spoke out like a man, and I have always despised him for it. He allowed 
the poor girl to fall head over ears in love with Sidney, and then one day when 
they had had a lovers’ quarrel—as stupid a one as ever lovers had, for all lovers’ 
quarrels are stupid—he sneaked round her and got her to accept him, and they were 
married, and Sidney never spoke a word. He went out to India, and there he died ; 
and when his will was read, it was found that he had left all he had—and he 
placed that all in my hands—to my Ethel’s daughter, Isabel (poor Ethel had died 
before then), and after Isabel’s death to his brothers Geoffrey and Frank. Now, I 
think that Geoffrey is an honest man, though I wouldn’t swear what he might be 
tempted to do if he were driven to it. I don’t think that any man who has got 
all those rotten, out-of-time, impertinent ideas about nobility of descent, and different 
colour of blood, and all that rubbish, can be trusted to do what is right, and suffer 
in silence when he is pinned into a corner, as would a man who all his life has 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow. I have my doubts about Geoffrey ; 
but I won’t say anything about him. It’s different with Frank. He is a doctor. I 
wouldn’t trust him with a sick flea. He has been a sham as long as I have known 
him. He could not look you straight in the face if he tried, and he never would 
try. All this is between you and me, you know, not to be repeated. If he, either 
by himself or in conspiracy with somebody else, has not played foul with my poor 
dead Ethel’s dead daughter, I shall be very glad to have it proved. ‘That’s what I 
want you to find out. I don’t want you to be unjust. I don’t want you to hound 
that man down, nor the two men, if there is not sufficient proof. But if they have 
laid my poor niece into the grave, there shall be justice for them on earth as sure 
as there is one in Heaven.” 


The old man’s speech had become saturated with a rough determination which 
came very Close to fervour. 


“Yes,” thought Umberley as he listened, “that old man will be relentless, 
merciless.” 


Of course he had every right to be merciless if his surmise proved correct. 
His suspicions clearly pointed to the two brothers who were to inherit the young 
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woman’s fortune, but between suspicion and proof there is a gulf as wide as 
the sea. 

“T understand all you have said,” rejoined Umberley ; “and if it were possible 
I should like to go over to Stedholme to-night. My one difficulty is that I have 
no conveyance. It is no use taking a train, for at this time cf the evening I could not 
get a trap at any of the stations. Hours are precious so shortly after the discovery of 
the crime, and I don’t want to lose minutes if possible.” 

Again there was a pause. ‘The old man, rubbing his hands along his knees, sat 
thinking for awhile, and then said: 

“T can help you in this. I will supply you with a dog-cart and a good horse, 
and my man Bates shall drive you over, and you can keep both him and the dog-cart 
over there as long as you need them. You will have to have a trap over there, 
and it will be cheaper for me to send my own than for you to hire one.” 

He rang the bell, and the servant entered. 

“Tell Bates to put Bessie into the brown dog-cart, and to get ready to drive 
this gentleman to Stedholme at once.” 

“ Now ?” asked the servant. 

“Yes, now,” he replied snappishly : “at once. Quick! lose no time over it.” 

That being done, he rose and went to the sideboard, from which he took a 
bottle containing gin of his own manufacture. ‘ Umberley, who had a peculiar horror 
of that beverage, saw him, with something like dismay, put the bottle down on the 
sideboard, take two glasses, wipe them carefully with a napkin which was lying 
there, fill them about one-third full with gin, and then to the brim with water. 

He brought the two glasses one in each hand, and set them down on the table. 

“Here, Mr. Umberley,” he said. “You must be thirsty, and this is the best 
liquor in the wide, wide world. I make it myself, and it is over ten years old. 
Don’t be bashful. It will do you good.” 

So saying, he pushed one of the glasses towards Umberley and set the other 
to his lips. 

He quaffed his beverage with evident gusto, whilst Umberley with a wry face 
martyrised himself in the cause of his craft. The servant returned with the message 
that Bates was putting the horse into the trap. 

“T have nothing further to talk to you about, Mr. Umberley,” said the old man. 
“You'll put up at the Dormouse on the Green, of course. Old Markham is a decent 
man. I supply him with spirits. You’ll be well treated there, seeing that you come 
in one of my traps; but I shouldn’t trust him too far, nevertheless.” 

On a sudden a brilliant thought seemed to flash across his mind. 

“T suppose those lawyers in London have settled with you about your wages,” 
he ejaculated. 

For a moment or so the detective felt in half a mind—although he had travelled 
all the way to Plymouth on purpose—to tell him that he was a rude Radical gin-maker, 
and to leave him to do his own detective business. But his hand was on the plough, 
the case was one of great interest, just the kind of difficult work he liked, and he 
restrained himself. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ilpertson,” he said drily. ‘Mr. Graham has settled the wages 
business.” 

The reader knows that Mr. Graham had settled the wages business by becoming 
responsible for whatever Umberley thought fit to charge. 

“That’s all right, then,” the old man chimed in. “I will ask them to drive 
the trap round to the front gate. You will find it there in a moment; and while 
you wait for it, you can take a stroll through the garden, and have a look at my 
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beans. I have had lots of prizes with them: one at Saltash, one at Liskeard, two 
at Plymouth here, and one at Taunton only the other day. ‘They are the finest beans 
in the wide world, and I grow them myself—no gardener to spoil them. Now I 
hope you will excuse me. I am not well enough to come out into the night air.” 

With this he held out a long bony hand, which Umberley took, and thought 
as hard as the man himself. The distiller had not boasted when he said that he 
did his own gardening: that horny hand was sure evidence of the frequent use of 
spade and shovel and hoe. 

The moonlight drive of eighteen miles proved a delightful one. The roads were 
in prime condition, the horse a good one, and the little trap sped along at a rare 
pace. Up hill and down dale, between forests of elm and beech and elder, now and 
then skirting an apple orchard, or spinning between groups of little houses, where 





“The moonlight drive . . . proved a delightful one.” 


the women peered out from dimly lighted chambers, and children stopped amid 
their play and stared at the men who dashed past at that late hour. ‘Then on again 
through the Devonshire lanes, with their dark borders of luxuriant ferns, amid which 
the big buttercups and the wild hyacinths and the cock-robins twinkled like so many 
dim starlets. On past churches and schoolhouses, up and down macadamised village 
streets, out between open pastures, where the whiff of the sea air came across the 
cliffs, and where, by-and-by, they obtained a glimpse of the moonlit ocean, stretching 
still and placid far away to the south. ‘Then across a streamlet spanned by the single 
arch of a hoary rustic bridge, and across a bigger one, where Bates, the driver, 
pointed out the place where salmon were plentiful, and where, higher up, trout were 
killed in great numbers. 

Bates proved to be a rare companion. He was a strapping fellow who had seen 
soldier service in her Majesty’s Dragoons, a man with a broad face, edged by little 
brown whiskers, and a huge mouth, from the upper part of which the moustache 
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had been shaven—-for it appeared that Mr. Ilpertson neither wore a moustache nor 
tolerated one in his household. The big, broad lips of the ex-dragoon were ever 
on the move, and a perpetual grin roamed around them as if well acquainted with 
the good things stored within that were yet to emerge to amuse others. It was 
an honest face, and the ex-dragoon had as much to say about everything that they 
passed and everybody who lived in those parts as a guide at an Italian museum. 

Umberley sat next to him and listened. The offer of a pipe of tobacco made 
Mr. Bates more loquacious than ever ; and as by saying nothing and allowing his 
driver to rattle on the detective obtained more information than he could have 
elicited by hours of questioning, he rather encouraged than disturbed the flow of 
loquacity. 

A river came winding between the orchards and the meadows and the cornfields 
on their left, and Bates explained that that was the Hele in its upper reaches, and 
that it wound round and round like a snake for many miles, until it turned and 
made a horseshoe, and they would see it again at Stedholme, where it was crossed 
by a bridge and joined by another little stream. 

Long before they reached the Stedholme villages Umberley had learned from 
the ex-dragoon that Mr. Humphrey Ilpertson held mortgages on certainly half the 
inns and public-houses along that road, and that he had various interests in many 
of the remainder. Mr. Bates seemed also to be acquainted with most of the family 
secrets of people living in that neighbourhood, and he revealed them to the detective 
with a surprising geniality. Had Mr. Umberley been a writer of small talk or 
scandal, he could have filled a whole number of a society journal. At last they 
came to the stone bridge which spanned the Hele. 

“TI dare say,” said Bates, “as you'll put up at the Dormouse; not as the Green 
Man at the Weir isn’t as good, or a great deal better even,—leastways, the rooms 
is better and the wittles is better. But then, you see the governor has a mortgage 
on the Dormouse, and the stables at the Dormouse is better than those at the 
Green Man, and the governor, you see, he thinks of his horse first of all, he does, 
does the governor.” 

“Which house is nearer to the Towers, the Green Man or the Dormouse ?” 
asked Umberley. 

“Oh, the Dormouse is, by two miles and a half at least,” was Bates’s reply. 

“Then we will go to the Dormouse,” said Umberley, with a slight smile. 

It was nigh on eleven o’clock when they rattled over the stones which led from 
the bridge to the one street of Stedholme Weir. The place was hushed in an 
absolute stillness, amid which the clatter of the horse’s hoofs reverberated doubly. 
The subject of the disappearance of that coffin at Stedholme Towers had never 
been broached during the journey, and Umberley had in his own mind remarked 
upon it. They were spinning along the long village street, with its houses and 
farm buildings scattered on each side here and there, as if they had been dropped 
into their places by accident, when Bates burst out on a sudden: 

“If I may make so bold, sir, may I ask if you’ve heerd of that coffin-stealing 
case as the governor is interested in?” 

Umberley ejaculated simply “ Oh!”—fully aware that a reply was not necessary, 
and that the dragoon would rattle on with or without provocation. 

Bates tapped his horse gently with his whip, looked at the detective for a 
moment, and then said: 

“Of course you must have heerd it: everybody’s heerd about it. Queer case, 
isn’t it?” 

Umberley retorted, “ Queer case!” 
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“T needn’t tell you,” Bates went on, “that the governor is that riled about it, 
I do believe he’d spend any amount of money, and him that stingy as a general 
rule that he’d make me pay for oats, if he thought they was going too fast.” 

Again the ex-dragoon paused, and then proceeded : 

“1 tell you what, sir. There’s been rum goings-on at the Towers, I can tell 
you; and as for that there Dr. Frank, if he ain’t had a hand in this ’m a Dutchman. 
I tell you I seed Miss Isabel not more than six weeks back, and she did look 
nice then,—not rosy-like, perhaps, nor over strong—she never did, poor girl—but 
bright and cheery-like, and with no more looks of dying than I have, and I ain't 
agoing to die yet awhile, am I?” 

Again the dragoon paused. 

“ Well ?” exclaimed Umberley ; and Bates found in that ejaculation encouragement 
enough to continue. 

“If you was to ask me, sir,” he said, “what’s become of that ’ere coffin, I 
should say it was took away and hid somewhere down by the beach, or in the 
woods, or in one of them top rooms of the Towers, them as is all ruins and as 
nobody ever dares go into; for they wouldn’t dare burn it. They’d be seen, and 
folk smell fire. ‘They poisoned that poor girl, that’s what they did—that Dr. Frank 
and his blarneying assistant, Lestrow, between them.” 

“ Lestrow ?” asked Umberley. 

“Yes, Lestrow; him as attended to the surgery at the Green, and slept at the 
Towers, for that there Dr. Frank wasn’t no use at all. He was always muddled 
with gin ; and when he wasn’t, he’d be ashaking as if he’d seen a bogey; and as for 
conscience, he never had no conscience, that man hadn’t. I paid eighteenpence for 
him once in Plymouth to get a pair of spurs mended, and I ain’t had that money 
from that day to this, though I’ve asked for it a dozen times; and when a man calls 
himself Stedholme, don’t you think that’s a disgrace ?” 

Umberley nodded. ‘They think very much of the Stedholmes, then, in these 
parts?” he said. 

“They do think a lot of Mr. Geoffrey, I can tell you, and they did of his 
father afore him. Mr. Geoffrey is as nice a gentleman as you’d wish to find in a 
day’s walk, though they do say he’s had a hand in this business, as well as that 
blackguard Dr. Frank.” 

“ What was that man Lestrow like?” asked the detective. 

“ About twenty-six or twenty-eight, I should say,” Bates answered, “and about 
your height and figure. Decent-looking, as men go, with a small moustache like 
yourn and side-whiskers. He never had too much money neither, I dare be sworn, 
and a share in them forty thousand pounds wouldn’t come amiss to him.” 

“What has become of him?” asked Umberley. “I didn’t read his name in 
the reports.” 

“ He’s gone,” rejoined Bates—“ left just about the time of the burial. ‘They do 
say as he had the sack, and went away according. But that’s got to be proved. 
Look!” said the ex-dragoon on a sudden. “ Down there, just between them oaks, 
that thing that stands black against the sky with one bit of a thing like a spike, 
that’s the Towers; and that bit of a spike, that’s Stedholme Church. We won’t be 
able to see them when we turn at the bend of the road down here.” 

“Tf aman wanted to get away from the Towers, how would he have to go ?” 

“ By road ?” asked Bates. 

*“ By any means.” 

“He could go down the river, and out to sea,” said Bates. “Or he could go 
the way we’ve come, or he could cross the river. There’s a road there leading into 
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‘*A dark figure started up from the bank by the roadway.” 


the one that we’ve come; or down there, just beyond that field, on the left over there, 
there’s another road that’ll bring him to Dartmouth ; or he can cut across the fields 
by that lane just by them big elms, and there he’ll find a road as’ll bring him to the 
railway at Kingsbridge Road. ‘There’s a dozen ways of getting away from here.” 

The detective was silent for a few moments, when on a sudden a dark figure 
started up from the bank by the roadway some yards ahead. It was a tall, uncouth, 
bony lad of about eighteen or nineteen, dressed in a smock frock and gaiters. He 
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was waving his arms wildly, gesticulating to Umberley and Bates, and jabbering 
incoherently words which neither of them could understand except for the one 
word “ Dead.” 

Umberley put his hand on Bates’s arm, and was about to stop him to learn what 
the lad meant, when the ex-dragoon grinned. 

“Pon’t you take no notice of him, sir,” said Bates. “That’s Dotty Ben as lives 
at the Towers, and works in the stable and kitchen garden there. He was half-cracked 
before Miss Isabel died. He used to follow her about like a dog; and now, since 
she’s dead, he’s gone quite cranky. It’s made him an idiot, it has; and folk do say 
as he’s running about the fields all night crying like a babby.” 

The poor lad’s arms were still writhing in the air, and he was still jabbering with 
his hoarse, half-impish, half tearful chuckle, when the trap dashed past him, and he 
was soon lost to sight. 

Bates whipped up his horse for a final spurt, and shortly after that they arrived at 
the Dormouse Inn. 

They had some difficulty in rousing the inmates and obtaining admission, but at 
last succeeded. 

When the grumbling and half-sleeping barman was about to close the door again, 
Umberley. saw the tall figure of Dotty Ben come rushing towards them along the 
high road. 

The detective paused on the threshold, and beckoned the lad to come to him; 
but he did not stop for a moment, and raced past, writhing his arms as before, and 
jabbering. 

“ Dead!” was the only word distinguishable. 


III. 


UmBERLEY’s hours of rest were as brief as his meals of the previous day had been 
frugal. The sun had barely risen to temper the cold, steely blue of the heavens with 
its warmer tints, and to edge the few scudding cloudlets with lines of amber and gold, 
the feathered songsters of the fields were warbling their earliest snatches, when 
Umberley jumped from his couch. Cold bath and dressing were got through in 
about ten minutes, and, that over, he strolled downstairs, to find the doors. still 
locked and not a soul stirring. He unbolted the front door and walked out into the 
morning stillness. 

His gaze wandered towards the south, where he knew Stedholme Church and 
Towers to be situated. The church itself was partly hidden by some giant elms; but 
towards the roadside the God’s-acre had been planted with cypresses, yews and 
weeping willows, and the spire stood out above these darkly against the sky. A little 
farther on to his left the ruined battlements of Stedholme Towers loomed frowningly ; 
whilst between the church and the castle thick coppices of woodland stretched their 
green masses over the undulating sweep of country, rising to a slightly higher ground 
on the east, where the plantations grew to a forest. 

The brisk morning breeze was both refreshing and invigorating, and Umberley 
took the road to the church at a rare pace. The Dormouse Inn stood nearly at 
the end of the actual village of Stedholme Green, for between it and the church but 
half a dozen cottages and one small farm dotted the road on either side. It was an 
up-hill and down-dale road, rising sometimes to heights of perhaps twenty or thirty 
feet, then diving down again after the fashion of the Devonshire coast prairies. 

Umberley arrested his steps on top of one of these eminences and looked about 
him. From his point of vantage he could see the church with its surrounding 
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churchyard, and the woodland behind it, and in front of it, and stretching on the 
farther side, seemingly without interruption, to the Towers. He could see the lanes 
and by-roads which cut up the country and were marked in dark green by their live 
hedges and by the trees that now and then bordered them. 

As he turned he could see the one long, winding street which made up the village 
of Stedholme Green, and farther on that of Stedholme Weir, twisting in and out 
between the houses and the fields and the orchards like an interminable reddish- 
grey snake. 

He thus reconnoitred the country for the space of a minute or two, and then 
walked towards the church. ‘The lychgate was open, and he entered God’s-acre. It 
was not a large one. At most forty stones marked the resting-places of departed 
possible village Hampdens. ‘The church had originally been built of soft Devonshire 
stone, which had crumbled away under the attacks of the tooth of Time, whilst portions 
of it were so smothered with ivy as to be totally invisible. The windows were of 
unpretentious stained glass, and guarded by strong if rusty wire netting. Entrance 
to the church was gained, in front, through a big Gothic porch, the door being of solid 
oak, and crossed and studded with iron ornaments. 

Umberley carefully scrutinised it, and quickly concluded that it was impossible to 
gain admittance there without being in possession of the key or without the door 
being purposely left open. A smaller door gave access to the church at the farther 
end, near the chancel and altar. ‘That also was made of solid oak, strongly barred 
and guarded. 

Umberley walked around the back of the church to the other side, where a chapel 
was built out, and there again he found a door, a little larger than the one on the 
other side. This also was made after the fashion of the others; but the detective 
noticed that portions of the iron ornaments forming the lock were gone, and 
that the door was secured by a strong modern padlock. He spent fully a quarter 
of an hour in a minute examination there, and then searched the ground and the 
gravestones close by for footmarks and other possible evidences that might help him 
in his investigation. 

For the space of nigh twenty minutes he discovered nothing, but on a sudden 
his eye caught a spot on a cedar tree where the bark had been knocked off by 
some square and sharp object. Umberley immediately sank to his knees there, and 
examined the ground. The grass had been trodden down, and the herbage also 
had been crushed ; but that might have been done by any of the people who daily 
frequented the churchyard. No actual footmark could be seen. 

Umberley took careful note of the direction in which the abrasure seemed to 
have been made, and strolled away, examining every sapling, every tree, every stone 
on the ground, every blade of grass, every fern and wild flower. Some twelve yards 
farther on he found another abrasure at the same height, about five feet and a half 
from the ground. There the ground was bare, and Umberley lay down flat to 
examine it. It was the soft, reddish-grey soil of the Devonshire South Hams, and 
the place being well shaded it had remained impressionable, though dry. 

He was not long in discovering the print of a hobnailed boot, and taking out a 
sheet of notepaper, a tape measure rolled in a steel case, and a pencil, he immediately 
recorded the exact measurements and an accurate copy of every mark of it. 

“ A labourer’s boot,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Perhaps a disguise—perhaps not. A 
cunning rascal wouldn’t wear his own boots ; a muddled and frightened owl might.” 

He rose and went on again, until he came to the churchyard wall. ‘There were 
no marks on the wall itself, but on the other side the creeping ivy had been torn 
away and the grass and weeds smashed down as if something very heavy had been 
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“He recorded the exact measurement.” 


thrown upon them. Young blades had shot up between the crushed greenery, thus 
proving that some time had elapsed since the life had been dashed out of it. 
Umberley, following the direction indicated by the marks he had noted, walked 
along for some two hundred yards or more, but could find only two slight abrasures 
on the bark of the elms and oaks which formed the coppice. The soil was thickly 
covered with moss, creeping ivy, and a perfect carpet of very short grass, upon 
which the human foot, although heavily booted, would leave no impression after 
a few days. 

On a sudden the detective found himself arrested by a rail fence which bordered 
the side of a rustic lane. He jumped over, crossed to the other side, and climbed 
up to the fence there. There was no mark on either side of the passage of a human 
being, and in that lane itself all possible evidence had been effaced by vehicular traffic. 

Looking round, he saw that the lane wound around the edge of a small eminence, 
and then disappeared among the trees which bordered the side of the old feudal 
castle. He followed it, and soon came to the rear portion of the huge building itself. 

Some forty or fifty yards farther on he could see the opposite bank of the Hele, 
which rolled between two steep cliffs towards the sea; and as he turned to his left, 
the sea itself flashed upon him in patches of burnished silver between the stems of 
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the trees. He looked up at the great battle- 
ments with their ruined turrets, at the great 
towers and their crumbling masonry. ‘The 
granite foundations were solid and massive 
evidences of the good craftsmanship of their 
builders ; but above them the _ brickwork, 
covered by vast masses of creepers, was burst 
and rent, and seemed to threaten to topple 
and fall. 

Umberley had retreated a few steps to get 
a better view, when he espied a lean-to 
against the outer wall of the Towers. He 
strolled towards it, and had barely reached 
it, when a good-looking, strapping country 
girl of perhaps two- or three-and-twenty, 
dressed in a blue cotton frock, and with a 
smart yellowish silk handkerchief tied across 
her chest, came out of the erection, carrying 
a big pail of steaming milk. 

The girl saw Umberley quite as quickly 
as he had seen her, and a stare shot into 
her big dark eyes. The sight of the milk 
reminded Umberley that he had eaten nothing 
that morning and very little the day before ; 
and he walked up to the girl, and doffed his 
hat as politely as he might have done to a 
princess. 

He was always on his purpose bent. 
“Who knew?” he thought. “She might be 
his guide and friend to procure him entrance 
to the Towers.” 

“Will you sell me some of that milk, 

‘Get thee home-along.’” my dear?” he said, in his suavest and 
sweetest tone. “I am very thirsty and very hungry.” 

The girl drew herself up. 

“Get thee home-along,” 
public-house.” 

Umberley smiled. 

“Come, now,” he said; “you are so very good-looking, and you speak so very 
harshly. You know you don't mean it. I haven’t eaten anything to-day, nor tasted 
drink. You wouldn’t be so cruel as to see me starving, when most likely you have 
some nice bread-and-butter in there, besides the milk.” 

The girl dropped her pail and placed her arms akimbo. 

“ And who may thee be ?” she asked. 

“1?” replied Umberley ; “I am a stranger here.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and produced a two-shilling piece. 

“ Here,” he said: “ you can have that to buy a pair of gloves for those pretty little 
hands of yours to wear on Sundays, if you will give me a drop of milk and a piece of 
bread. Surely you won’t refuse me that !” 

“T doan’t know,” she retorted. “There be a lot of scallywags a-lundging around 
tha Towers, and Mester Frank, he ’oan’t allow them in tha place.” 
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She looked Umberley up and down for the space of a second or two. 
“ You be hungry and thirsty?” she said ; “and thee lookest like an honest maan. 
Coom along o’ I,” she continued, “and I’ll ask mother to let thee have a cup of milk 
and a hunk of bread.” 

She led the way round one of the towers, and there a path ran up from the Hele 
leading to a small gateway. 

Umberley, with his eyes on the alert, examining every nook, every corner, every 
door, every opening, as he passed, followed her. 

The girl led him through an open courtyard, at the farther end of which a 
tumbledown stable had been built out of wood, to an inner and larger gateway, built 
in the centre of what seemed, in days of yore, to have been one of the principal 
portions of the Towers. Great Gothic windows gaped darkly some twenty feet from 
the ground, and above them the daylight shone through smaller slits, proving that 
the wall at the back had fallen altogether. ‘This portion of the place was roofless, and 
here and there the tendrils of creeping plants shot out above it like graceful medizeval 
iron ornaments. 

The girl entered a small door within the arch of the gateway, and called out, 
“* Mother !” 

A stoutish, red-faced, elderly woman answered her call, and, seeing that her 
daughter was accompanied by a stranger, immediately arrested herself, looking from 
the girl to Umberley and from Umberley to the girl. 

“ This man,” said the girl, “ be hungry and thirsty, and he’s given I two shillens to 
get un a hunk o’ bread and a cup o’ milk.” 

“Yea, I knoaws un—and to get un into tha Towers,” chimed in the elderly 
woman, standing with arms akimbo in front of Umberley. 

“If you are afraid of that,” rejoined Umberley, “ give me my cup of milk and my 
piece of bread and let me go. But I want that milk.” 

The woman looked at Umberley again warily, and scrutinised him from head to 
foot. At last she beckoned to her daughter, and the girl evidently took the sign as a 
consent, and left the room, returning a minute or so afterwards with a big plate, on 
which she had placed a big piece of bread and a pat of butter, and with a large jug 
of milk. 

Umberley immediately set to with the appetite of a man who has had insufficient 
food for four-and-twenty hours. His eyes wandered hither and thither around the 
place, but the room was lighted by only one window, and was comparatively dark. 
Through that window he could see across another courtyard the main portion of 
the ‘Towers, with its lower walls patched and mended with new bricks, and the upper 
stories in ruins. 

There was an open bench underneath the window, and, seating himself there with 
one leg outstretched, he placed his bread upon his knee and put the jug of milk by 
his side. The old woman had left the room again, and the girl was busy with some 
household work. 

Umberley examined the inner courtyard and the building beyond, and mapped 
out for himself the positions of the different rooms and doorways. Part of the court- 
yard was planted with flowers and shrubs, whilst some big elms of venerable age 
shaded the other end. On a sudden a man’s figure shot into view. He was an 
elderly man, and walked with a great stoop as if bent with age. He was bareheaded, 
and his hair was of a sandy-white, straggling and unkempt. ‘The man had evidently 
been walking by the side of the wall where Umberley could not see him, and he 
shambled along half-staggeringly, with his hands behind his back. 

Just opposite the window where Umberley sat he turned a seemingly unthinking 
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“The girl and Umberley had watched the short scene.” 


face, and the detective saw that it was ghastly grey. The eyes seemed to be wide 
open and not to see ; the lips were bluish ; and the hands, which were folded behind 
the man’s back, trembled. Every now and then he gasped and stopped, and then 
walked on again. The man’s clothing, though of gentlemanly cut and make, was 
soiled and neglected, and he was marked all over with the stamp of abject fear, 
heightened by the ravages of alcohol. 

Umberley was gazing at the man intently, when he felt a jerk at his sleeve, and 
the girl, standing by his side, pulled him away. 
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“Coom thee back-along,” she whispered. “There be Mester Frank: he'll see 
thee.” 

Umberley rose, and retreated a step or two into the shadow. 

“Ts that Dr. Frank Stedholme ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the girl ; “that be Mester Frank. Doan’t let un see thee.” 

“ He doesn’t look very well,” whispered Umberley. 

“No, he bain’t never well. He do drink too much gin for that.” 

Umberley kept his eyes fastened upon Frank Stedholme, while the latter walked 
across to the opposite side of the courtyard. 

The old doctor was about to enter a doorway there, when the lanky lad whom 
Umberley had seen the night before, and whom Bates had called Dotty Ben, crept 
out of it. 

Umberley could see, even at that distance, the old man’s face distorted by rage, 
and Frank Stedholme .dashed at the lad’s throat and shook him with wrathful 
feebleness. Dotty Ben, struggling, nearly threw his aggressor to the ground, and, 
breaking away from him, flew to a part of the building on the farthest side, where he 
darted into a half-ruined opening and disappeared there, whilst the old man shook 
his fist threateningly at him, and, turning, entered the doorway at which Dotty Ben had 
first appeared. 

The girl and Umberley had watched the short scene. 

Umberley was about to speak, when the girl broke out: 

“ Now thee’st had thy dollop o’ bread and thy milk, get thee home-along.” 

“You are in a great hurry, my dear,” replied Umberley, attempting to chuck the 
girl under the chin—a proceeding which was immediately and severely checked by a 
smart slap. 

“ Goodger take thee!” exclaimed the girl. “I bain’t a giglet. Get thee gone, or 
mother her ’ull put thee strambang out o’ place.” 

Umberley saw that the girl was not to be easily persuaded. 

“T hope I haven't offended you,” he said meekly. “I didn’t mean to do so, and, 
since you wish it, I will go.” 

The indignant beauty softened down at that speech, and took the proffered hand 
with a pleased smile, showing that womankind in most conditions of life claims the 
privilege of being as changeable as the weather. 

Umberley strolled out without coming across another human being. He had 
carefully noted the spot where Dotty Ben had darted into the building, and now 
followed a footpath which led right under the walls of the Towers around the building 
on the outside. He walked along until he turned a corner, and found himself on the 
side which faced the Hele. 

Huge oaks and elms had been allowed to grow there, and in some cases the sturdy 
branches had shot right into the gaps of the broken masonry and into the apertures 
of the ruined windows. 

Umberley had barely advanced ten or fifteen yards on that side, when he heard a 
shrill noise resembling that of a chattering ape, and, looking up, he saw Dotty Ben 
crawl out of one of the windows of a ruined tower on to the strong branch of a big 
gnarled oak, and, climbing into the heart of the tree, swing himself hand over hand 
down to the ground, where he raced away with the speed he had exhibited on the 
previous night. 

Umberley looked up and examined the spot. The window from which Dotty 
Ben had descended was barely thirty feet from the ground, and the branch ran right 
into it. The detective was a man quick to decide and quick to act, and he said to 
himself that where that boy could climb down he could climb up. With one hasty 
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look round he assured himself that he was absolutely alone, and, taking off his coat, 
which he flung across his shoulders and secured by the top button around his neck, 
he immediately put his project into execution. The journey upwards was child’s play 
to the athlete, and in a very few moments his foot was upon the solid oak beams of a 
ruined chamber. 

All round him the masonry seemed to be ready to fall at a hand’s touch, but the 
floor was safe. He gave a long glance round; but even the attraction of the beautiful 
panorama of river, forest, fields, sea and villages had little attraction for him. 

The ruined chamber in which he found himself had part.of its roof open to the 
heavens. A doorless doorway led into another chamber in a similar plight. Passing 
through this, he found himself in a little passage. Here the roof was still extant, 
though with what security he could not tell. At the farther end a thin streak of 
sunlight streamed through a little slit in the wall. The passage itself was comparatively 
dark, and he felt his way along it until another shining patch on his right showed him 
the light falling into another room. 

The place seemed to be a receptacle for all sorts of odds and ends. Broken 
furniture, rusty iron, cases and boxes of wood and pasteboard, bottles and the like, 
encumbered one corner ; whilst in another a heap of sacks might have served as a 
resting-place for a man. 

Umberley groped his way about with increasing interest, when on a sudden, among 
the sacks, his hand touched something hard. He threw the sacks aside, and his 
amazed eyes saw an open oaken coffin. 

It contained something white. 

There were the winding-sheets and the graveclothes of a woman ; but, beyond that, 
the coffin was empty. 


H. HERMAN. 


(To be concluded next month. ) 
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Conveying the French cannon from the field of battle, July 24, 1815. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
PART VI. 


WATERLOO. 





\ARLY in the morning of June 17th, Wellington, 
\ who had gone back to sleep at Genappe after 

his success at Quatre Bras, rode to the field of 
his previous day’s battle. The messenger sent 
to inform him of Blucher’s defeat had been 
wounded, so he first learnt the news from his 
own staff. Upon his arrival at Quatre Bras; 
finding that there was no serious movement on 
the part of the French in that direction, he 
made dispositions to fall back at his own leisure, 
and when he deemed it necessary to do so. At 
g a.m. an officer from Blucher arrived to tell 
him that the Prussian army was gathering at 
Wavre. In reply Wellington said he would stand and fight south of the forest of 
Soignes, near Mont St. Jean, if Blucher,would support him by one, or as some accounts 
have it, by two Prussian Army Corps. It was not until late at night that Blucher 
was in a position to send Wellington an answer, for the Prussian artillery trains 
only reached Wavre at 5 p.m., and it was not until 11.30 p.m. that Biilow reported 
the arrival of his corps at Diont le Mont. It was not, therefore, until after that hour, 
and after Muffling had reported to Blucher that the English army was in position 
at Mont St. Jean, that Blucher sent Wellington the assurance of Prussian support. 
Blucher’s despatch assured Wellington that Biilow’s corps would march at daybreak 
for St. Lambert, that Pirch’s corps would support Bilow, and that the other two 
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corps would be held in readiness to move. At what hour this despatch reached 
Miiffling we do not know, but as the bearer of it must have travelled by night over 
ten miles of bad road, its contents can hardly have been communicated to the Duke 
much before 3 a.m. on the 18th. As for Napoleon, he was so prostrated from the 
exertions of the day that he went to bed as soon as the battle of Ligny was over, 
and was in such an exhausted condition that no one would venture to rouse him 
to ask for orders. The next morning it was the same: he could not be roused to 
active work at this critical moment when rapid decision was essential to success. 
The morning of the 17th was passed in inactivity by both wings of the French 
army. Pajol indeed, with a force of light cavalry, had started early, but as he took 
the road to Namur and made some chance and deceptive captures on it, his reports 
only tended to mislead the Emperor as to the direction of the Prussian retreat. 
Ney, by some strange carelessness, had not been informed of the result of the battle 
of Ligny. He was thoroughly out of humour because he had been deprived of 
D’Erlon’s corps on the previous day, and he made no attempt to beat up the 
English at Quatre Bras. Napoleon, apparently taking for granted that the English 
must now retreat, spent the morning in talking politics. Some time was of course 
required to reorganise the regiments that had been engaged, and to refill the men’s 
cartouches and the artillery ammunition waggons. But Napoleon allowed the delays 
to run on till midday, at which hour he at last despatched Grouchy, with the corps 
of Vandamme and Gérard and the cavalry of Pajol and Excelmans, in pursuit of 
the Prussians by the Gembloux road. It was not until 2 p.m. that Grouchy was 
able to march, and when he did, torrents of rain so impeded the movement that 
he did not reach Gembloux until late in the evening. ‘Though fit to command a 
Division in action, he was quite unequal to the task now imposed upon him. ‘The 
verbal orders he received from Napoleon were to overtake the retreating Prussians 
and keep them in view wherever they went. At this time all the evidence pointed 
to Namur as the direction of their retreat. These orders were hardly spoken when 
reports from his cavalry informed the Emperor that at 9 a.m. a force of some 20,000 
Prussians had been seen at Gembloux. He accordingly sent a written order to 
Grouchy desiring him from Gembloux to explore in the Namur and Maestricht 
direction. He added however these words: “It is important to penetrate what 
the enemy intend to do: whether they are separating themselves from the English, 
or whether they still intend to unite in order to cover Brussels and Liége trying 
the chances of another battle.” It will be seen that he gave Grouchy no instructions 
to interpose in any event between him and the Prussians. ‘To complete first the 
story of Grouchy for the 17th: upon reaching Gembloux he ascertained that some 
of the Prussians had taken the road to Wavre and some were, as he thought, 
moving on Maestricht. In reporting his proceedings to Napoleon he said: “If the 
mass of the Prussians is retiring on Wavre I shall follow in that direction in order 
to prevent them reaching Brussels and in order to separate them from Wellington.” 
In accordance with this intention he issued orders for the movement on Wavre the 
following day, the memorable June 18th. When Napoleon had issued his orders 
to Grouchy on the 17th he at once started for Marbais with the Guard, Lobau’s 
Corps and the Reserve Cavalry, in order to support Ney’s attack upon the English 
at Quatre Bras. During the morning he had repeatedly ordered Ney to make this 
attack ; but, perhaps from ill-temper about his defeat the previous day, he made no 
movement until 1 p.m., when he saw Napoleon approaching. ‘The force collected by 
Wellington at Quatre Bras, amounting to 45,000 men, began to fall back on Mont 
St. Jean about 10 a.m. on the 17th. The movement was leisurely and admirably 
carried out under the Duke’s personal direction, and by the time that Ney actually 
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began to move against him his cavalry alone remained on the position. By 2 p.m. 
the pursuit was retarded by the same torrential rain that had burst upon Grouchy’s 
columns as he was setting out for Gembloux. With the exception of an insignificant 
skirmish at Genappe, and such artillery fire as the French could bring to bear upon 
our retreating cavalry, nothing of interest marked this movement upon Mont St. Jean. 
Save for a detachment of 18,000 men, whom the Duke kept at Hal, being still anxious 
about his right, all his army was at last concentrated on what was to become the 
glorious battle-ground of the morrow. The French, toiling along over heavy, muddy 
roads during the evening and night of the 17th, did not get fully into position until 
very late that night or early the next morning. 

As already stated, it is certain that Wellington had no intention of accepting 
battle on the 18th unless he was quite sure of Prussian assistance. On the other 
hand, we now know that he cannot have received any letter giving him a_ specific 
promise of such support until about 3 a.m. that morning—that is to say, at an hour 
when, if he meant to retreat, his arrangements for that operation ought to have been 
begun. It is difficult to understand his action according to the current history, 
but reports of conversations attributed to the Duke of Wellington in after years, 
from more than one quarter, have given rise to this story: that late in the evening of 
the 17th he rode over to see Blucher and satisfied himself of the Prince's ability 
and intention to support him if he stood to fight on the 18th south of the forest 
of Soignies. ‘The latest American historian of these events, Mr. Ropes, in his very 
careful book, using materials published by Colonel Maurice in his intensely interesting 
articles on Waterloo in the United Service Magazine, declares his conviction that the 
fact is proved beyond contradiction. ‘There is no doubt that it would explain many 
things which it is otherwise difficult to understand. I am not, however, myself 
prepared to go further than Colonel Maurice has done in thinking that on the 
whole the balance of evidence is rather in its favour; and that, as further evidence 
for or against it ought to be somewhere in existence, it would be a great service 
to historical truth, as regards this ever interesting campaign, if any one who could 
throw light on the matter would publish what they know. 

In any case, by 10 a.m. of the 18th instant the head of Biilow’s corps had 
reached St. Lambert, and Wellington was aware of the fact. The whole of his 
corps did not however reach that village until the battle of Waterloo was far 
advanced. But Wellington did not know that Gneisenau, full of anxiety for the 
position in which the Prussian army would be if the English retreated and Blucher 
were to find Napoleon in front whilst Grouchy attacked him in rear, had ordered 
Biilow not to advance beyond St. Lambert until it was quite evident that Wellington 
meant really to fight it out at Waterloo and that the battle was fairly engaged. 
Whilst this storm was gathering on his flank, Napoleon allowed himself to be 
delayed in making his attack upon the English army by the state of the ground, 
which: made all movements difficult, especially for artillery. At 10 a.m. he sent off 
a letter to Grouchy approving of his movement on Wavre “in order to approach us.” 
The fact is that at this time neither Napoleon nor Grouchy dreamed of Blucher’s 
bold and public-spirited movement, with all its risks, direct across from Wavre to 
Waterloo. Their only dream of a junction by the Prussians with Wellington’s 
army was in the direction of Brussels. On the other hand, in the original orders 
sent to Grouchy he had been directed to post detachments of cavalry to keep up 
communication with headquarters, and General Marbot tells us in his del’ghtful 
memoirs that by Napoleon’s orders he had established cavalry connection between 
the Imperial headquarters and the Dyle at Mouster and Ottignies. Had Grouchy 
carried out his orders on this point, his messengers must have encountered Marbot’s 
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horsemen at those villages. It was not till 1 p.m. that Napoleon received information 
of Biilow’s arrival at St. Lambert with the head of his column ; when, seeing that 
an attack upon his right flank was thus imminent, he sent to tell Grouchy, whom 
however this news reached too late to affect his movements. 

Before this, about 11.30 a.m., Napoleon had ordered the great battle to begin 
on which he must have felt his whole future depended. He directed Reille with 
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his corps to attack Hougoumont as a diversion to his principal attack by D’Erlon’s 
corps upon Wellington’s left centre and centre at the village of Mont St. Jean. 

The forces now standing face to face were not very unequal numerically except 
in guns. After his losses at Ligny and Quatre Bras, and without Grouchy, whom 
he had detached to look after the Prussians, Napoleon was still able to bring into 
this new field of battle nearly 49,000 foot, 15,700 horse, and 246 guns. On the 
other hand, not counting the detachment of 18,000 men at Hal, Wellington had 
at Waterloo over 49,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and 156 guns. Of the infantry, however, 
only 15,000 were English, and of the cavalry not quite half. His motley, hetero- 
geneous army was no more by itself a match for the French army in front of it 
in Wellington’s judgment than it was in that of Napoleon. 

The battle of Waterloo, as a detailed study of war, can only be described in 
greater space than I can here afford it. On the whole the facts concerning its 
many stirring episodes and heroic phases are much better known and more clearly 
established than they are about the other matters on which I have touched. I can 
only attempt to briefly summarise them here. 

Reille’s attack upon Hougoumont was badly executed, and he wasted the full 
strength of his corps upon it during nearly the whole day. ‘To prepare the main attack 
by D’Erlon upon Wellington’s centre Napoleon, out of his proportionately immense 
strength in artillery, pushed forward a battery of 78 guns within 600 yards of the 
crest-line of the English position. Up to 1.30 p.m. their fire was maintained without 
any reply from Wellington, his artillery being expressly ordered not to fire on the 
French batteries, but only on their columns as they advanced to the attack. ‘The 
greater part of the British foot were well screened by the nature of the ground ; 
but Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgian Brigade was in front of the crest and much exposed. 
When D’Erlon’s corps advanced in four huge columns, with the left thrown forward, 
this brigade fairly bolted. But when this unwieldy mass of French reached the crest 
it was utterly unable to deploy under the withering fire of artillery and small arms with 
which it was received. Charged with the bayonet by Picton’s division whilst it was 
in hopeless confusion, and finally by Ponsonby’s and Somerset’s cavalry, it was sent 
reeling back with the loss of two eagles and numerous prisoners. The English 
horsemen pressing on their success too far were roughly handled. About 3 p.m., 
when D’Erlon’s corps was thus severely shaken, and whilst Reille was still busily 
occupied with trying to capture Hougoumont, and Lobau’s corps, with which Napoleon 
had meant to support Reille, had been turned off eastward to oppose the advancing 
Prussians, Ney sent to ask the Emperor for the support of a cavalry division. From 
the French lines at this time it looked as if the whole of the English position had been 
abandoned, for all Wellington’s troops had quietly fallen back to their former stations 
behind the crest-line. To the French cavalry it seemed as if they had only to push 
forward and reap the fruits of a victory already won. When, therefore, this small 
body of cavalry, demanded by Ney, moved to the front, the whole of the remaining 
French cavalry also dashed forward, either misunderstanding Napoleon’s orders, or 
without any orders at all; but in any case unchecked by the Emperor, who was probably 
at the moment absorbed by the danger then threatening his right. How the splendid 
courage and wild career of these French horsemen broke upon the English squares is 
a well-known, an oft-told story. Not only one cavalry division but four were thus 
shattered. Nevertheless the infantry and artillery fire told severely upon these British 
squares during the intervals between the cavalry charges. As the day wore on 
Napoleon found himself obliged to support Lobau, in his endeavours to keep back 
the Prussians, first with the Young Guard and then with three more battalions, and 
with five batteries in all. Before 7 p.m. these had cleared the Prussians out of 
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Planchenoit, which they had taken from Lobau an hour before. As soon as Napoleon 
had quite satisfied himself that the Prussian attack‘ on his right flank had been 
repulsed, and believing, as his previous information had given him to understand, 
that this attack had been made by Biilow’s corps only, he turned to direct the battle 
against Wellington. 

There is much discrepancy as to the hour when La Haye Sainte was captured. 
General Kennedy on the English side, and Colonel Heymés, Ney’s aide-de-camp, on 
that of the French, put the hour at 6 p.m.—that is, towards the end of the period of the 
French cavalry charges. Others put it as early as 4 p.m. There is, however, one piece 
of evidence about which there can be little dispute: it is the copy of a letter from 
Lieutenant Graeme, of the Hanoverian service, who took part in the defence of that 
place, a letter which has appeared in Siborne’s recently published “ Waterloo Letters ” 
(p. 409). In it he mentions that when he was retreating from La Haye Sainte “ all the 
army was formed in squares.” It is clear, therefore, that the place fell during the period 
of the cavalry charges. ‘The whole story of the defence and its details shows that 
it must have been towards evening that the French carried it. Owing to the length 
of the struggle for its possession and the neglect to provide a postern, the defenders 
were at last left without any ammunition. ‘The denseness of the fog and smoke 
prevented any but those who were on the spot from seeing what was going on there ; 
and, taking all the evidence we have on this point I am led to think that 6 p.m. 
must have been about the hour when La Haye Sainte fell. In fact the French took 
advantage of the circumstance that their cavalry were at the moment occupying the 
attention of Wellington and his army to renew and push home their direct attack 
upon this rather isolated outpost. Having once carried it they filled it with sharp- 
shooters. ‘These made a neighbouring knoll untenable, and enabled the French artillery 
to bring so heavy a fire upon a portion of the English position as to compel a square, 
composed of the 30th and 73rd regiments, to withdraw to a bank in rear, more or 
less in confusion. At the same moment some Brunswickers near this spot were 
driven back, and the consequence was a dangerous gap in the line of battle. It 
was a critical moment, and, if fresh French troops could have been immediately 
thrown into the gap, it is practically certain that the English front must have been 
broken. Wellington met the danger with admirable coolness and skill. ‘The arrival 
just at this juncture of one of Ziethen’s brigades on his left released Vivian’s and 
Vandeleur’s brigades of horsemen, and they were at once thrown into the gap. By 
the time that Napoleon was able to turn his attention from the Prussian attack at 
Planchenoit to this final attack upon the British who stood between him and Brussels, 
Wellington had thoroughly re-formed his fighting line, and Ziethen was within close 
supporting distance of him, while Pirch was closing up in support of Biilow for a 
renewed attack on Napoleon’s right. 

It was under these circumstances that the final attack by the Imperial Guard 
was made. It was preceded by a vigorous attack from two of D’Erlon’s divisions 
on the English left which was maintained as long as the Guard attack continued. 
Only eight out of the twenty-four battalions of which the Guard consisted had been 
available for this final effort. Each attacking battalion was in a column of double 
companies and the whole advanced in echelon from the right. They moved 
diagonally across the front towards Wellington’s right centre, and as they neared the 
British line they appear to have broken into two masses. ‘The mass on the French 
right was received with a tremendous volley from the English Guards under Lord 
Saltoun and then charged. ‘The leading French battalion, at least, was driven back 
in confusion and pursued ; but the effect of this check to the leading column of 
the echelon was to bring up the other columns nearly into line with it. Saltoun’s 
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Guards, therefore, finding themselves for the moment threatened in flank by this 
seemingly fresh body, fell back to their old position. But as this new column 
advanced it in turn lent a flank to Adams’ brigade, to which the 52nd—now the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry under Colborne (Lord Seaton) belonged. Seizing the 
opportunity, that able soldier poured in a tremendous volley at close range into 
the flank of the Imperial Guard. ‘The column halted and endeavoured to front this 
unexpected attack, but Colborne, supported by the remainder of Adams’ Brigade, 
charged the French whilst still in confusion, the result being a complete rout. 
Wellington at once sent the cavalry brigades of Vivian and Vandeleur in pursuit. 
Almost at the same moment the main body of Ziethen’s corps arrived, forcing itself 
in between the right of D’Erlon in his attack on the English left, and the left of 
Lobau’s corps in its contest with the Prussians under Biilow. Ziethen thus turned 
both those French corps. The Duke seized the moment to order the general advance 
of his whole line. Despite the heroic efforts made by many splendid French soldiers, 
the rout soon became a mere sauve gui peut. 

Whilst Napoleon’s destruction was thus being accomplished at Waterloo, Grouchy 
had become involved in a simple rearguard action with Thielmann at Wavre. At 
a spot which has been very skilfully identified by Mr. Ropes as a certain house 
in Sart-les-Walhains, Grouchy, when at breakfast, first heard the cannonade at 
Waterloo. He was urged by Gérard and Vandamme to march towards the battle, 
which the sound indicated to be taking place near Planchenoit. But still hoping that 
by the occupation of Wavre he would be able to prevent the Prussians from joining 
Wellington, Grouchy determined to carry out his orders from Napoleon and push on 
for that place. The result of that decision was disastrous to Napoleon, as Grouchy’s 
whole force, amounting to over 30,000 men with ninety-six guns, was throughout this 
eventful day as entirely useless to Napoleon as if it had not existed. M. Thiers, 
with the excessive and unscrupulous partisanship which characterises his Napoleonic 
epic, most unfairly throws upon Grouchy the blame for the final overthrow of his 
hero. Space does not allow me to enlarge upon this interesting and much disputed 
point. Mr. Ropes urges very forcibly that the words I have already quoted from 
Soult’s written order of the 17th left Grouchy properly no choice but to march 
on the 18th by the bridges of Mouster and Ottignies to join Napoleon. This is, 
however, to assume that the Prussian move to join Wellington, as it was actually 
made, was one that might and ought fairly to have been anticipated by a rather 
commonplace general. But as a matter of fact, until 1 p.m. on the 18th there is 
nothing to show that Napoleon himself anticipated any such move on the part of 
Blucher. Even at that hour he thought it was only Biilow’s corps that had marched 
against his right. No one can be better aware, no one can be prouder than I am, 
of the magnificent courage and steadiness of the British soldier at Waterloo; but 
when every allowance is made for it the honest historian must admit that it was 
the splendid audacity of this Prussian move upon St. Lambert and the French right, 
due to the personal loyalty of Prince Blucher to Wellington and in opposition to 
the strategic views of Gneisenau, that determined the fate of Napoleon’s army at 
Waterloo. It is certain that Napoleon for the greater part of the 18th did expect 
Grouchy to march upon those bridges over the River Lasnes, but it was a move 
that only a far greater soldier than Grouchy, and one ready to incur a vast 
responsibility, would have ventured upon. According to our present knowledge of 
the real position there can be no doubt that Grouchy ought to have disregarded 
his orders and moved with all speed towards the sound of the guns. By doing so 
he might have so occupied the Prussians as to gain for his master sufficient time to 
achieve a victory at Waterloo. 
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But it was not to be so. The French army was so hopelessly beaten and 
Wellington’s victory was so complete that it was beyond even Napoleon’s powers to 
recover from it. Grouchy indeed successfully led back into France the force under 
his command, but there was no army existing there that could hope to meet the 
hosts of invaders then ready to pour in over her frontiers. How Napoleon at 
length surrendered himself as a fugitive on board an English man-of-war and was 
ultimately deported to the beautiful and healthy Island of St. Helena, where he died 
nearly six years afterwards, is familiar to every English child. 

Looking back now over the eventful period of “the hundred days,” we are struck 
by the same features we have remarked in the previous campaigns I have discussed in 
these articles. Was ever a man’s personal ascendency more wonderfully displayed 
than it was by the fact that Napoleon, who disembarked in France almost alone 
and as a fugitive from his little island realm, was able in a few weeks to overturn 
without shedding blood the whole organised power of France under its legitimate 
king? But all throughout this, his last campaign, the ascendency he exercised over 
the Allies, compelling them to conform to his initiative, is not less remarkable than 
the narrowness by which he missed crushing them. What would have been the 
end of this extraordinary man had not D’Erlon’s corps been wasted as it was on 
June 16th? With a little more vigour in the French cavalry reconnaissances of the 
17th, what would have been the fate of the Prussian army if Napoleon had at once 
discovered its actual situation? I do not see how any one who closely follows the 
story of this four days’ campaign, as it is now known to us, can doubt that Ney, 
D’Erlon, Grouchy and several others of Napoleon’s subordinates failed to serve their 
old master with the vigour and enthusiastic zeal of former years. They, as well as 
Europe generally, were alike weary of him. But as to himself, suffering as he certainly 
was both in mind and body and by no means in any way the man to command 
victory as he had done in his early career, it is still round him and his initiative we 
find centred all that was most brilliant on the French side in this campaign. And 
yet there can be now no doubt that over him was cast a weariness and a lethargy, 
the result of ill-health, which weakened him, and exercised an unfortunate spell over 
his actions. 

Had Napoleon never made this bold attempt to seize again the throne of France, 
something would have been wanting to the dramatic interest and completeness of his 
fall. Nevertheless this Waterloo campaign is a thing apart, for Napoleon had in 
reality fallen before it began. As said by his eulogistic historian M. Thiers, who will 
see no fault in him as a general, his reign, attempted despite France as much as despite 
Europe, had become for the future impossible even before the campaign began. 

To the preachers of Napoleonism, the final failure and overthrow of their idol 
was the result of a malignant destiny which influenced the elements as well as it 
did the conduct of subordinates who had formerly been his able assistants. They 
base their conclusions upon the statements, absolutely untruthful on some of the 
most important points, dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena. His narrative of the 
events of this campaign is admirable as a romance; its one great object was to 
make the world believe the lie which runs through it—I mean that he was himself 
infallible as a leader and in no way responsible for that terrible defeat the very 
name of which sti!l rankles in the breast of Frenchmen. As far as France was 
concerned he was successful in this object; even so famous a national historian 
as M. Thiers has lent his great literary power to flatter the national vanity of his 
countrymen by throwing the blame of Napoleon’s failure upon Grouchy, and in so 
doing has rendered that untruth immortal. At this moment the story of Waterloo 
as told by Thiers is firmly believed in by the great bulk of the French nation, and 
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it is rare to find a Frenchman, no matter how anti-Napoleonic or how republican 
he may be in feeling, who does not believe that Waterloo was lost because Grouchy 
failed or refused to obey orders. Indeed, many of the uneducated still believe that 
he was bribed by England to play the traitor’s part towards his old master. And so 
has been written in France the history of even the early part of this century ! 

The military critic who minutely examines Napoleon’s proceedings during this 
campaign discovers so much to find fault with that it is only possible to account 
for his shortcomings by believing that they were due to the mysteriously recurring 
malady referred to several times in these articles. ‘The evidence corroborating this 
view is, to my mind, irrefutable. This disease, from which he had long suffered 
more or less, and which had been the cause of so much disaster to him both in 
Russia and at the battle of Dresden, now attacked him oftener and with greater 
virulence. When under its influence he was incapable of all useful mental or 
bodily exertion, had great difficulty in keeping awake, and his drawn features and 
dull expression bespoke both physical pain and mental depression. His strength, 
no longer what it was ten years before, had been seriously overstrained by fifteen 
hours of daily work and worry during his anxious stay in Paris. But when not 
under the influence of this disease his fine intellect was as clear, his fertility of 
resource as, marvellous, his genius as brilliant and his conceptions as grand as ever. 
Seated in his cabinet he could plan and devise as of yore, with almost unerring 
wisdom and keen appreciation of what was necessary for success. He could still 
grasp the position with all his former insight. But the anguish of his late failures 
in the field had not only seriously affected his health, but had robbed him largely 
of that self-confidence which is so necessary for any great and continued success in 
war. He was no longer the thin, sleek, active little man he had been at Rivoli. 
His now bloated face, large stomach and fat and rounded legs bespoke a man 
unfitted for hard work on horseback. His unwieldy body no longer obeyed his 
behests as formerly, and he suffered from an irresistible somnolency. He was 
already old for his forty-seven years, and from being the most self-contained, self- 
reliant and peremptory of leaders, he had now to some marked extent already fallen 
into the garrulity of the greybeard, and was prone to ask opinions from those to 
whom he had been wont to issue orders. 

I have thus dwelt upon the state of Napoleon’s health, in what I may term the last 
act of his curiously histrionic career, because the more I study his grandly conceived 
plan of campaign for 1815 the more convinced I am that the overwhelming defeat in 
which it ended was primarily the result of bodily disease, and the failure of mental 
power which resulted from it, at supreme moments when rapid and energetic decision 
was imperatively necessary for success. Had he been able to bring the mental and 
bodily energy of his early career to bear upon the great plan he had conceived for the 
destruction of Wellington and Blucher in Belgium, judging of what those commanders 
would have done by what they did do, I believe the cautious Englishman would at 
least have had to retreat in haste for the purpose of re-embarking at Ostend, whilst 
the fiery and impetuous Prussian would have been almost destroyed at Ligny, and 
only too glad to place the Rhine between the remnants of his beaten army and 
the victor of Jena. 

In no other way can I satisfactorily account for the valuable hours squandered 
by Napoleon or the careless faultiness of many of his most important orders during 
this campaign, or explain to myself how two armies situated as were those of 
Wellington and Blucher on June 14th, 15th and 16th, were allowed to escape during 
the two following days from the destruction with which Napoleon’s most ably devised 
scheme of operations ought to have overwhelmed them. His fatigued and lethargic 
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condition on the early morning of the 17th accounts for the many hours of daylight 
that were trifled away and were then uselessly squandered. Grouchy, anxious to 
begin the pursuit, strove to see Napoleon at daybreak, but he was not admitted until 
8 a.m., and even then it was impossible to elicit any definite instructions from him. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, no orders were issued until noon, Grouchy receiving 
his verbally about 1 p.m.—a delay which enabled Blucher to reach Waterloo in time 
the following day to give the French their final despatch there. Well indeed may 
Vandamme have said to those around him: “ ‘The Napoleon whom we have known 
exists no more,—our yesterday’s (the 16th) success will have no result.” I believe 
it was not so much the deep condition of the country after the heavy rain as a 
recurrence of this fatal malady on the morning of Waterloo, added of course to the 
fact that he did not expect Blucher’s arrival on the field of battle that day, which 
caused him to begin the action so late and so purposelessly to throw away hours 
which might have been employed in destroying Wellington before the Prussians could 
arrive. We know that during the progress of the battle itself he remained seated 
for hours motionless at a table placed for him in the open, often asleep with his 
head resting upon his arms; that also, when flying beaten from the field, he suffered 
so much from drowsiness it was with difficulty his attendants prevented him from 
tumbling from his ,horse. During the progress of the battle he was little on 
horseback, for riding caused him pain. He was thus debarred from seeing for himself 
much of the Prussian advance upon Planchenoit, and consequently did not fully 
realise what the dangers of his position were as early as he should have done had 
he been able to ride rapidly from point to point upon the field of battle to obtain 
information for himself. Indeed, it is to this cause only we can attribute the fact 
that he began this battle without having himself previously examined Wellington’s 
position, relying on General Haxo’s report upon it. 

Napoleon’s character is a puzzle to most men, and the composition of his brain 
is difficult to analyse. He had no real appreciation of what was beautiful in nature, 
felt little of the true poetry of life, and cared nothing for what we regard as virtue ; 
but from all we know of what he said or wrote regarding history in which he had no 
part, or about those who made it, or regarding political constitution, the institutions 
and the general machinery which keep civilised states going, there is a fine breadth 
of insight into the minds of others, and a wise appreciation of those influences 
which form and mould man’s mind making him either good or bad, and which, in 
doing so, make nations either great or little. 

He knew full well how thoroughly he had satisfied French aspirations after military 
glory, but he could not have foreseen that what he did, together with the renown 
of his name, would have enabled a nephew in the next generation to bring about 
another Bonapartist Empire. If he be now conscious of what takes place on earth, 
how much the poignant remembrance of Waterloo must be salved by the knowledge 
(I judge from current French literature) that all which Frenchmen care most still 
to remember of the past is directly connected with his immortal name! It was he 
who gave France the foremost position in Europe—a position the like of which 
no one nation before or since has ever occupied, and before which all European 
nations, England excepted, had humbly bent the knee. He found France in the 
throes of a sanguinary revolution with all its horribly legalised crimes of murder 
and robbery, and from it, by his genius for government, he evolved order joined 
with progress. The fascination which in life he personally exercised over his own 
followers we often feel ourselves, even now, when we contemplate his soaring genius 
and attempt to measure his greatness. 

For the part of the heroic conqueror, in which character he wished to be for 
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ever remembered, death upon the battlefield was a necessity. Leonidas the Spartan, 
Epaminondas the Theban, Turenne the Frenchman, and Wolfe and Moore the English- 
men, and above all of our national heroes the great Nelson,—all had fallen upon the 
field of their glory and their fame. Upon many remarkable occasions Napoleon 
showed his contempt of danger and how recklessly he could expose his own body 
when his doing so was calculated to help him to success. He knew how to win 
the imagination of Frenchmen and how with French armies to conquer; but he 
did not know how to die a hero’s death. Why, oh why did he not end his days 
with those gallant souls who, when everything was lost, tried in his cause on the 
evening of that appalling overthrow to stem the overwhelming current of pursuit ? 














Napoleon at St. Helena (from a contemporary drawing). 


Why did he not die with those who died for him upon that most eventful day 
of his life? As a patriot how little worthy was he of the reverence and all the 
devoted love bestowed upon him by his brave, faithful and loyal army! It is as 
natural to die as to be born, and it can matter little whether you fall like a soldier 
on the field of battle when young and vigorous, or ‘sicken years away’ and die in 
your bed. If the average of human life were a hundred instead of thirty-three, this 
question might be of some general importance ; but it is not so. Bonaparte’s march 
through the world was marked by the blood-trail of tens of thousands of gallant 
soldiers who, had it not been for his inordinate personal ambition, might have 
lived for years longer. Yet it is not for this reason, or because he wasted upon 
horrible war the means of national prosperity and of individual enjoyment, that men 
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specially loathe his memory. It is because his whole career, from childhood to the 
day of his death, was one great untruth, and was made up of deceit, treachery, and 
the most appalling and selfish indifference to the feelings and wants of others— 
was, in fact, one great unholy deception. Even his most ardent admirers must 
freely admit that the great cause of Righteousness and of Peace never gained 
anything at his hands. <A studied and finished actor in all his relations with men 
and women, he assumed at times an apparent kindly interest in the fate of those 
about him, and could cleverly pretend a feeling of generous and magnanimous 
impulse when he thought it would pay him to do so. ‘Throughout life he was 
always playing to an audience, whether it were to his army by stirring general 
orders, or to France by his lying bulletins, or to the world, present and to come, 
by his childish conduct at St. Helena and by the fictions he concocted there. 
The instrument he played upon was man, and no other human being has ever 
understood its gamut better or how well to call forth its strong tones, or to get 
more out of it. He knew the springs that moved the moral machinery, especially 
the emotional side of humanity, and above all things the Frenchman’s love of 
high-flown, melting sentiment. He was thus able to endear himself to France 
and especially to her splendid soldiers, who loved him with a love the like of 
which we only find in the devotion with which the Tenth Legion loved Cesar. 

The name of this pre-eminently bad man fills a space in the world’s history far 
greater than that occupied by all the men of action, all the thinkers, poets or writers 
of every age. Yet this man, who is still regarded by myriads as the greatest of 
human beings, failed in the mission he had set himself to accomplish—was even 
beaten at his own special trade—was declared an outlaw by all Europe, and died 
in prison. The public career of no great leader of men teaches us so_ painful 
a moral lesson upon the mockery of all earthly ambition, whilst the story of 
his private life indeed proclaims, “how little are the Great.” He died as he 
had lived, untruthful to the last. “Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it. ‘Thou art weighed in the balances and 
art found wanting.” So wrote the finger on the wall about the proud King of 
Babylon; and it might with equal truth have been written of him whose overthrow 
at Waterloo is thus described in verse : 

**Since he miscalled the morning star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ 


WOLSELEY. 


Signature of Napoleon. 
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3 MY sea, my sea! 
From east to west thou callest me, 


From east to west I follow thee ; 





1 of the homeless heart go home 
To hear thy lullaby of foam, 
Thou homeless sea, 

Whose dear voice hath no promise broken ; 
Of disappointing change no token 
Thy sweet monotony of sound 
Involveth, and thou callest me ; 

There's little human left so true 

As thy deep billowy breast of blue 

To lay the weary head upon, 

Whose earthly day is nearly done. 

Thy crystal doors would let me through 
To the infinite beyond 

From this our life's too galling bond. 
Whether on the pebbly beach, 

Or on sand, thy tender speech 

Makes living music, or on rock 


The jubilant clear surges shock, 
I hear thy voice, 


And I rejoice, 
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Who was so very full of pain, 

I deemed I could not smile again. 
They ask why, since I set my dwelling, 
By thy billowy bosom swelling, 

I do not seek my holiday 


I know not what to say, 


Why I travel not inland 

Indeed | hardly understand ; 

But, O my sea, my sea, 

Mystic voices summon me, 

And, like a weeping child, I come, 
O sheen elusive, fluctuant foam, 
Where you sing your lullaby, 
There to live, or there to die. 

Ah! the fault is all in me, 

Who seek what here may never be, 
Who adore ethereal dreams, 

That lend our earth few fleeting 


gleams ; 
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And yet I know one glimpse of 
love 

Is more than mines or treasure 
trove ; 

But he hath swift wings like a 
dove. 

Light-nets on clear-water sand 

Are less than Love's entangling 


band, 





Silent, unaware, they come, 
Silent, unaware, pass home ; 
But when Love flieth, when he fadeth, 
Pain grows for something that degradeth ; 
Thy shores are flecked with crimson weed, 
But Love’s with drops from hearts that bleed: 
So for me, for me 
My lipping, leaping, laughing sea— 
My sea, my sea! 
Ropen NOEL. 
It is with great regret that we hear, as this poem is going to press, of the death of its gifted author. 


Ep. P.M. 
MAY 1894. 









POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDMAIDEN. 


LETTER No. XX. 


EpINBURGIL 

















ONE being just as lively on his legs as he ever was in his life, 
thanks to the waters of Buxton, and I having the rheumatism 
now only in my arm, which I don’t need to walk with, we 
have gone pretty much all over Edinburgh ; and a great place 
it is to walk in, so far as variety goes. Some of the streets 
are so steep, you have to go up steps if you are walking, 
and about a mile around if you are driving. I never get 
tired of wandering about the old town, with its narrow streets 

and awfully tall houses, with family washes hanging out from every story. 

The closes are queer places. They are very like little villages set into the town 
as if they was raisins in a pudding. You get to them by alleys or tunnels, and 
when you are inside you find a little neighbourhood that hasn’t anything more to do 
with the next close, a block away, than one country village has with another. 

We went to see John Knox’s house; and although Mr. Knox was pretty hard on 
vanities and frivolities, he didn’t mind having a good house over his head, with wood- 
work on the walls and ceilings that wasn’t any more necessary than the back buttons 
on his coat. 

We have been reading hard since we have been in Edinburgh; and whenever 
Mr. Knox and Mary Queen of Scots come together, I take Mary’s side without 
asking questions. I have no doubt Mr. Knox was a good man, but if meddling in 
other people’s business gives a person the right to have a monument, the top of his 
would be the first thing travellers would see when they come near Edinburgh. 

When we went to Holyrood Palace it struck me that Mary Queen of Scots 


deserved a better house. Of course it wasn’t built for her, but I don’t care very 
Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by Frank R Stockton, 
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much for the other people who lived in it. The rooms are good enough for an 
ordinary household’s use, although the little room that she had her supper party in, 
when Rizzio was killed, wouldn’t be considered by Jone and me as anything like big 
enough for our family to eat in. But there is a general air about the place as if it 
belonged to a royal family that was not very well off, and had to abstain from a good 
deal of grandeur. 

If Mary Queen of Scots could come to life again, I expect the Scotch people 
would give her the best palace that money could buy, for they have grown to think 
the world of her, and her pictures blossom out all over Edinburgh like daisies in a 
pasture field. 

The first morning after we got here I was as much surprised as if I had met 
Mary Queen of Scots walking along Princes Street with a parasol over her head. 
We were sitting in the reading-room of the hotel, and on the other side of the room 
was a long desk, at which people was sitting writing letters, all with their backs to us. 
One of these was a young man wearing a 
nice light-coloured sack coat, with a shiny 
white collar sticking up above it, and his 
black Derby hat was on the desk beside 
him. When he had finished his letter he 
put a stamp on it and got up to mail it. I 
happened to be looking at him, and I believe 
I stopped breathing as I sat and stared. 
Under his coat he had on a little skirt of 
green plaid, about big enough for my Corinne 
when she was about five years old, and then 
he didn’t wear anything whatever until you 
got down to his long stockings and low shoes. 
I was so struck with the feeling that he was 
an absent-minded person, that I punched 
Jone, and whispered to him to go quick and 
tell him. Jone looked at him and laughed, 





and said that was the Highland costume. 5 | 
‘fo . . it 7 
Now, if that man had had his martial «The upper half of him dressed like a clerk, 
plaid wrapped around him, and had worn and the lower half like a Highland Chief.” 


a Scottish cap with a feather in it, and a long ribbon hanging down his back, with 
his claymore girded to his side, I wouldn’t have been surprised, for this is Scotland, 
and that would have been like the pictures | have seen of Highlanders. But to see 
a man with the upper half of him dressed like a clerk in a dry goods store, and 
the lower half like a Highland chief, was enough to make a stranger gasp. We 
often see the Highland soldiers that belong to the garrison at the castle, and 
they look mighty fine, with their plaid shawls and their scarfs and their feathers ; 
but to see a man who looks as if one half of him belonged to London Bridge and 
the other half to the Highland moors, does look to me like a pretty bad mixture. 

I am not sure, either, that the whole Highland dress isn’t better suited to Egypt, 
where it doesn’t often rain, than to Scotland. Last Saturday we was at St. Giles’ 
Church, and the man who took us around told us we ought to come early the next 
morning and see the military service, which was something very fine; and, as Jone 
gave him a shilling, he said he would be on hand and watch for us, and give us a good 
place where we could see the soldiers come in. On Sunday morning it rained hard ; 
but we was both at the church before eight o’clock, and so was a good many other 
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people ; but the doors was shut, and they wouldn’t Ict us in. They told us that it 
was such a bad morning that the soldiers could not come out, and so there wouldn't 
be any military service that day. I don’t know whether those fine fellows thought that 
the colours would run out of their beautiful plaids, or whether they would get the 
rheumatism in their knees ; but it did seem to me pretty hard that soldiers could not 
come out in the weather that lots of common citizens didn’t seem to mind at all. I 
was a good deal put out, for I hate to get up early for nothing ; but there was no use 
saying anything, and all we could do was to go home, as all the other people with full 
suits of clothes did. 

Jone and I have got so much more to see before we go home that it is very well 
we are both able to skip around lively. Of course there are ever and ever so many 
places that we want to go to, but can’t do it ; but I am bound to see the Highlands 
and the country of “The Lady of the Lake,” we having been reading up Walter Scott, 
and I think more than I ever did that he is perfectly splendid. While we was in 
Edinburgh, we felt bound to go and see Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford. I shall not 
say much about these two places, but I will say that to go into Sir Walter Scott’s 
library, and sit in the old armchair he used to sit in, at the desk he used to write on, 
and see his books and things around me, gave me more of a feeling of reverentialism 
than I have had in any cathedral yet. 

As for Melrose Abbey, I could have walked about under those towering walls and 
lovely arches until the stars peeped out from the lofty vaults above ; but Jone and the 
man who drove the carriage were of a different way of thinking, and we left all too 
soon. But one thing I did do: I went to the grave of Michael Scott the wizard, 
where once was shut up the book of awful mysteries, with a lamp always burning by it, 
though the flagstone was shut down tight on top of it, and I got a piece of moss 
and a weed. We don’t do much in the way of carrying off such things ; but I want 
Corinne to read ‘The Lady of the Lake,” and then I shall give her that moss and 
that weed and tell her where I got them. I believe that in the way of romantics 
Corinne is going to be more like me than like Jone. 

To-morrow we go to the Highlands, and we shall leave our two big trunks in the 
care of the man in the red coat, who is commander-in-chief at the Royal Hotel, and 
who said he would take as much care of them as if they was two glass jars filled with 
rubies, and we believed him, for he has done nothing but take care of us since we 
came to Edinburgh—and good care, too. 


LETTER No. XXI 

KINLOCH RANNOCH. 
Ir happened that the day we went north was a very fine one, and as soon as we got 
into the real Highland country there was nothing to hinder me from feeling that my 
feet was on my native heath, except that I was in a railway carriage, and that I had 
no Scotch blood about me ; but the joy of my soul was all the same. There was an 
old gentleman got into our carriage at Perth, and when he saw how we was taking in 
everything our eyes could reach,—for Jone is a good deal more fired up by travel than 
he used to be: I expect it must have been the Buxton waters that made the change,— 
he began to tell us all about the places we were passing through. There didn’t seem 
to be a rock or a stream that hadn’t a bit of history to it for that old gentleman to 
tell us about. 


We got out at a little town called Struan, and then we took a carriage and drove 
across the wild moors and hills for thirteen miles till we came to this village at the end 
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of Loch Rannoch. The wind blew strong and sharp, but we knew what we had to 
expect, and had warm clothes on, and with the cool breeze and remembering “Scots 
wha ha’ wi Wallace bled,” made my blood tingle all the way. 

We are going to stay here at least a week. We shall not try to do everything that 
can be done on Scottish soil, for we shall not stalk stags or shoot grouse ; and I have 
told Jone that he may put on as many Scotch bonnets and plaids as he likes, but there 
is one thing he is not going to do, and that is to go bare-kneed ; to which he answered 
he would never do that, unless he could dip his knees into weak coffee, so that they 
would be the same colour as his face. 

There is a nice inn here, with beautiful scenery all around, and the lovely Loch 
Rannoch stretches away for eleven miles. Everything is just as Scotch as it can be. 
Even the English people who come here put on knickerbockers and bonnets. I have 
never been anywhere else where it is considered the correct thing to dress like the 
natives, and I will say here that it is very few of the natives that wear kilts. That sort 
of thing seems to be given up to the fancy Highlanders. 

Nearly all the talk at the inn is about shooting and fishing. Stag-hunting here is 
very different from what it is in England, in more ways than one. In the first place, 
stags are not hunted with horses and hounds; in the second place, the sport is not 
free. A gentleman here told Jone that if a man wanted to shoot a stag on these 
moors, it would cost him one rifle cartridge and six five-pound notes ; and when Jone 
did not’ understand what that meant, the man went on and told him about how the 
deerstalking was carried on up here. He said that some of the big proprietors up here 
owned as much as ninety thousand acres of moorland, and they let it out mostly to 
English people for hunting and fishing. And if it is stalking the tenant wants, the 
price he pays is regulated by the number of stags he has the privilege of shooting. 
tach stag he is allowed to kill costs him thirty pounds ; so, if he wants the pleasure 
of shooting thirty stags in the season, his rent will be nine hundred pounds. This 
he pays for the stag-shooting, but some kind of a house and about ten thousand acres 
are thrown in, which he has a perfect right to sit down on and rest himself on, but he 
can’t shoot a grouse on it unless he pays extra for that ; and, what is more, if he 
happens to be a bad shot, or breaks his leg and has to stay in the house and doesn’t 
shoot his thirty stags, he has got to pay for them all the same. 

When Jone told me all this I said I thought a hundred and fifty dollars a pretty 
high price to pay for the right to shoot one deer. But Jone said I didn’t consider 
all the rest the man got. In the first place he had the right of getting up very early 
in. the morning in the gloom and the drizzle, to trudge through the slop and the 
heather until he got far away from the neighbourhood of any human being, and then 
he could go up on some high piece of ground and take a spy glass and search the 
whole country round for a stag. When he saw one away off in the distance, snuffing 
the morning air or hunting for his breakfast among the heather, he had the privilege 
of walking two or three miles over the moor so as to get that stag between the wind 
and himself, so that it should not scent him or hear him. Then he had the glorious 
right to get his rifle all ready and steal and creep toward that stag to cut short his 
existence. He had to be as careful and as sneaky as if he was a snake in the grass, 
going behind little hills and down into gullies, and sometimes almost crawling on his 
stomach where he went over an open place, and doing everything he could to keep that 
stag from knowing his end was near. Sometimes he followed his victim all day, and 
the sun went down before he had the glorious right of standing up and lodging a 
bullet in its unsuspecting heart. 

“So you see,” said Jone, “he gets a lot for his hundred and fifty dollars.” 
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“They do get a good deal more for their money than I thought they did,” said I ; 
“but I wonder if those rich sportsmen ever think that, if they would take the money 
that they pay for shooting thirty or forty stags in one season, they might buy a 
rhinoceros, which they could set up on a hill and shoot at every morning if they 
liked. A game animal like that would last them for years, and if they ever felt 
like it they could ask their friends to help them shoot without costing them anything.” 

Jone is pretty hard on sport with killing in it. He does not mind eating meat, 
but he likes to have the butcher do the killing. But I reckon he is a little too tender- 
hearted. But as for me I like sport of some kinds, especially when you don’t have 
your pity or your sympathies awakened by seeing your prey enjoying life when you are 
seeking to encompass his end. Of course, by that I mean fishing. 

There are a good many trout in the lake, and people can hire the privilege of 
fishing for them ; and I begged Jone to let me go out in a boat and fish. He was 
rather in favour of staying ashore and fishing in the little river, but I did not want to 
do this. I wanted to go out and have some regular lake fishing. At last Jone 
agreed, provided I would not expect him to have anything to do with the fishing. 

“Of course I don’t expect anything like that,” said I, “and it would be a good 
deal better for you to stay on shore. The landlord says a gilly will go along to row 
the boat and attend to the lines and rods and all that, and so there won’t be any need 
for you at all, and you can stay on shore with your book and watch if you like.” 

* And suppose you tumble overboard ?” said Jone. 

“Then you can swim out,” I said, ‘and perhaps wade a good deal of the way. I 
don’t suppose we need go far from the bank.” 

Jone laughed, and said he was going too. 

“Very well,” said I, “ but you have got to stay in the bow with your back to me, 
and take an interesting book with you, for it is a long time since I have done any 
fishing, and I am not going to do it now with two men watching me and telling me 
how I ought to do it and how I oughtn’t to. One will be enough.” 

“ And that one won’t be me,” said Jone, “for fishing is not one of the branches I 
teach in my school.” 

I would have liked it better if Jone and me had gone alone, he doing nothing but 
row ; but the landlord wouldn’t let his boat that way, and said we must take a gilly, 
which, as far as I can make out, is a sort of sporting farm hand. That is the way to 
do fishing in these parts. 

Well, we started, and Jone sat in the front with his back to me, and the long-legged 
gilly rowed like a good fellow. When we got to a good place to fish, he stopped, 
and took a fishing-rod that was in pieces, and screwed them together, and fixed the 
line all right, so that it would run along the rod to a little wheel near the handle, 
and then he put on a couple of hooks with artificial flies on them, which was so 
small I couldn’t imagine how the fish could see them. While he was doing all this 
I got a little fidgety, because I had never fished except with a straight pole and 
a line with a cork to it, which would bob when the fish bit; but this was altogether a 
different sort of a thing. When it was all ready he handed me the pole, and then 
sat down very polite to look at me. 

Now, if he had handed me the rod and then taken another boat and gone home, 
perhaps I might have known what to do with the thing after awhile, but I must say 
that at that minute I didn’t. I held the rod out over the water and. let the tlies 
dangle down into it, but, do what I would, they wouldn’t sink—there wasn’t weight 
enough on them. 

“You must throw your fly, madam,” said the gilly, always very polite. ‘Let me 
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give it a throw for you”; and then he took the rod in his hand and gave it a whirl 
and a switch which sent the flies out ever so far from the boat, then he drew it along 
a little, so that the flies skipped over the top of the water. Then he took it and 
handed it to me. 

I didn’t say anything, but, taking the pole in both hands, I gave it a wild whirl 
over my head, and then it flew out as if I was trying to whip one of the leaders in a 
four-horse team. As I did this, Jone gave a jump that took him pretty near out of 
the boat, for two flies swished just over the bridge of his nose, and so close to his eyes 
as he was reading an interesting dialogue, and not thinking of fish or even of me, that 
he gave a jump sideways, which, if it hadn’t been for the gilly grabbing him, would 
have taken him overboard. I was frightened myself, and I said to him that I had 
told him he ought not to come in the boat, and it would have been a good deal better 
for him to have stayed on shore. 

He didn’t say anything, but I noticed that he turned up his collar and pulled 
down his hat over his eyes and ears. ‘The gilly said that perhaps I had too much 
line out, and so he took the rod and wound up a good deal of the line. I liked this 
better, because it was easier to whip out the line and pull it in again. Of course I 
would not be likely to catch fish so much nearer the boat; but then we can’t have 
everything in this world. Once I thought I had a bite, and I gave the rod such a 
jerk that the line flew back against me, and when I was getting ready to throw it out 
again I found that one of the little hooks had stuck fast in my thumb. I tried to 
take it out with the other hand, but it was awfully awkward to do, because the rod 
wobbled and kept jerking on it. The gilly asked me if there was anything the matter 
with the flies ; but I didn’t want him to know what had happened, and so I said, 
“Oh no”; and, turning my back on him, I tried my best to get the hook out 
without his helping me, for I didn’t want him to think that the first thing I caught 
was myself, after just missing my husband: he might be afraid it would be his 
turn next. You cannot imagine how bothersome it is to go fishing with a gilly 
to wait on you. I would rather wash dishes with a sexton to wipe and look for 
nicks on the edges. 

At last—and I don’t know how it happened—.I did hook a fish, and the minute 
I felt him I gave a jerk, and up he came. I heard the gilly say something about 
playing, but I was in no mood for play, and if that fish had been shot up out of the 
water by a submarine volcano it couldn’t have ascended any quicker than when 
I jerked it up. Then, as quick as lightning, it went whirling through the air, struck 
the pages of Jone’s book, turning over two or three of them, and then wiggled itself 
half-way down Jone’s neck, between his skin and his collar, while the loose hook 
swung around and nipped him in his ear. 

“ Don’t pull, madam !” shouted the gilly ; and it was well he did, for I was just on 
the point of giving an awful jerk to get the fish loose from Jone. 

Jone gave a grab at the fish, which was trying to get down his back, and, pulling 
him out, he threw him down, but by doing this he jerked the other hook into his ear, 
and then a yell arose such as I never before heard from Jone. 

“T told you you ought not to come in this boat,” said I: “you don’t like fishing, 
and something is always happening to you.” 

“ Like fishing !” cried Jone : “I should say not” ; and he made up such a comical 
face that even the gilly, who was very polite, had to laugh as he went to take the hook 
out of his ear. 

When Jone and the fish had been got off my line, Jone turned to me, and said, 
“ Are you going to fish any more?” 
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“1 did hook a fish.” 


“Not with you in the boat,” I answered ; and then he said he was glad to hear 
that, and told the man he could row us to shore. 

I can assure you, madam, that fishing in a rather wobbly boat, with a husband and 
a gilly in it, is not to my taste; and that was the end of our sporting experiences 
in Scotland, but it did not end the glorious times we had by that lake and on 
the moors. 

We hired a little pony trap and drove up to the other end of the lake ; and not far 
beyond that is the beginning of Rannoch Moor, which the books say is one of the 
wildest and most desolate places in all Europe. So far as we went over the moor, we 
found that this was truly so, and I know that I at least enjoyed it ever so much more 
because it was so wild and desolate. As far as we could see the moors stretched away 
in every direction, covered in most places by heather, now out of blossom, but with 
great rocks standing out of the ground in some places, and here and there patches of 
grass. Sometimes we could see four or five lochs at once—some of them two or three 
miles long ; and down through the middle of the moor came the maddest and most 
harum-scarum little river that could be imagined. It actually seemed to go out of its 
way to find rocks to jump over, just as if it was a young calf, and some of the waterfalls 
were beautiful. All around us was great melancholy mountains, all of them with Ben 
for their first names, except the Schiehallion, which was the best-shaped of any of them, 
coming up to a point and standing by itself, which was what I used to think mountains 
always did, but now I know they run into each other so that you can hardly tell where 
one ends and the other begins. 

For three or four days we went out on these moors, sometimes when the sun was 
shining, and sometimes when there was a heavy rain and the wind blew gales ; and I 
think I liked this last kind of weather the best, for it gave me an idea of lonely deso- 
lation which I never had in any part of the world I have ever been in before. There is 
often not a house to be seen—-not even a crofter’s hut—and we seldom met anybody. 
Sometimes I wandered off by myself behind a hillock or rocks, where I could not even 
see Jone; and then I used to try to imagine how Eve would have felt if she had early 
become a widow, and to put myself in her place. ‘There was always clouds in the sky, 
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sometimes dark and heavy 
ones coming down to the 
very peaks of the mountains, 
and not a tree was to be 
seen, except a few rowan 
trees or bushes close to the 
river. But by the side of 
Ioch Rannoch, on our way 
back to the village, we 
passed along the edge of a 
fine old forest, called the 
“Black Woods of Rannoch.” 
There are only three of 
these ancient forests left in 
Scotland, and some of the 
trees in this one are said to 
be eight hundred years old. 

The last time we was 
out on the Rannoch Moor 
there was such a savage and 
driving wind, and the rain 
came down in such torrents, that my mackintosh was blown nearly off of me, and I was 
wet from my head to my heels. But I would have stayed out hours longer if Jone had 
been willing, and I never felt so sorry to leave these Grampian hills, where I would 
have been glad to have my father feed his flocks, and where I might have wandered 
away my childhood, bare-footed over the heather, singing Scotch songs and drinking 
in deep draughts of the pure mountain air, instead of—— But no matter. 

To-rrrow we leave the Highlands, but as we go to follow the shallop of the 
Lady of the Lake I should not repine. 





“So wild and desolate.” 


Letter No. XXII. 

OBAN, SCOTLAND. 
LOOKING on the map, it would seem to be the easiest thing in the world to go across 
the country from Loch Rannoch over to Lake Katrine and all those celebrated 
parts ; but we found we could not go that way, and so we went back to Edinburgh 
and made a fresh start. We stopped one night at the Royal Hotel, and there we 
found a letter from Mr. Poplington. We had left him at Buxton, and he said he 
was not going to Scotland this season, but would try to see us in London before 
we sail. 

He is a good man, and he wrote this letter on purpose to tell me that he had 
had a letter from his friend the clergyman in Somersetshire, who had forbidden the 
young woman whose wash my tricycle had run into to marry her lover because he 
was a Radical. ‘This letter was in answer to one Mr. Poplington wrote to him, in 
which he gave the minister my reasons for thinking that the best way to convert the 
young man from Radicalism was to let him marry the young woman, who would 
be sure to bring him around to her way of thinking, whatever that might be. 

I didn’t care about the Radicalism. All I wanted was to get the two married, 
and then it would not make the least difference to me what their politics might be, 
and if they lived properly and was sober and industrious and kept on loving each 
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other, I didn’t believe it would make much difference to them. It was a long 
letter that the clergyman wrote, but the point of it was that he had concluded to 
tell the young woman that she might marry the fellow if she liked, and that she 
must do her best to make him a good Conservative, which of course she promised 
to do. When I read this I clapped my hands, for who could have suspected that 
I should have the good luck to come to this country to spend the summer, and 
make two matches before I left it! 

When we left Edinburgh to gradually wend our way to this place, which is on 
the west coast of Scotland, the first town we stopped at was Stirling, where the 
Scotch kings used to live. Of course we went to the castle, which stands on the 
rocks high above the town; but before we started to get here Jone inquired if 
the place was a ruin or not, and when he was told it was not and that soldiers 
lived there, he said it was all right, and we went. He now says he must positively 
decline to visit any more houses out of repair. He is tired of them, and since he 
has got over his rheumatism he feels less like visiting ruins than he ever did. I 
tell him the ruins are not any more likely to be damp than a good many of the 
houses that people live in; but this doesn’t shake him, and I suppose if we come 
to any more vine-covered and shattered remnants of antiquity, I shall be obliged 
to go over them by myself. 

The castle is a great place, which I wouldn’t have missed for the world; but 
the spot that stirred my soul the most was in a little garden, as high in the air as 
the top of a steeple, where we could look out over the battle-field of Bannockburn. 
Besides this we could see the mountains of Ben Lomond, Pen Venue, Ben A’an, 
Ben Ledi, and ever so much Scottish landscape spreading out for miles upon miles. 
There is a little hole in the wall here, called the Ladies’ Look Out, where the 
ladies of the court could sit and see what was going on in the country below 
without being seen themselves; but I stood up and took in everything over the 
top of the wall. 

I don’t know whether I told you that the mountains of Scotland are “ Bens,” 
and the mouths of rivers are “abers,” and islands are “inches.” Walking about 
the streets of Stirling—and I didn’t have time to see half as much as I wanted to 
—TI came to the shop of a “ flesher.” I didn’t know what it was until I looked into 
the window and saw that it was a butcher shop. 

I like a language just about as foreign as the Scotch is. There are a good 
many words in it which people not Scotch don’t understand, but that gives a 
person the feeling that she is travelling abroad, which I want to have when I am 
abroad. Then, on the other hand, there are not enough of them to hinder a 
traveller from making herself understood. So it is natural enough for me to like 
it much better than the French, in which, when I am in it, I simply sink to the 
bottom if no helping hand is held out to me. 

I had some trouble with Jone that night at the hotel, because he had a novel, 
which he has been reading for I don’t know how long, and which he said he wanted 
to get through with before he began anything else. But now I told him we was going 
to enter on the wonderful country of ‘“‘ The Lady of the Lake,” and that he ought to 
give up everything else and read that book, because if he did not go there with his 
mind prepared, the scenery would not sink into his soul as it ought to. He was of 
the opinion that, when my romantic feeling got on top of the scenery it would be 
likely to sink into his soul as deep as he cared to have it, without any preparation ; 
but that sort of talk wouldn’t do for me. I didn’t want to be gliding o’er the smooth 
waters of Loch Katrine and have him asking me who the girl was who rowed her 
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shallop to the silver strand ; and the end of it was that I made him sit up until a 
quarter to two o’clock in the morning while I read “The Lady of the Lake” to him. 
I had read it before, and he had not, but I hadn’t got a quarter through before he was 
just as willing to listen as I was to read. And when I got through I was in such a glow 
that Jone said he believed that all the blood in my veins had turned to Hot Scotch. 

I didn’t pay any attention to this, and after going to the window and looking out 
at the Gaelic moon, which was about half full and rolling along among the clouds, I 
turned to Jone and said: “ Jone, let’s sing ‘Scots wha ha’’ before we go to bed.” 

“Tf we do roar out that thing,” said Jone, “they would put us out on the kerb- 
stone to spend the rest of the night.” 

‘ Let’s whisper it, then,” said I: “the spirit of it is all I want; I don’t care for 
the loudness.” 

“Td be willing to do that,” said Jone, “if I knew the tune and a few of 
the words.” 

“Oh, bother!” said I ; and when I got into bed I drew the clothes over my head 
and sang that brave old song all to myself. Doing it that way the words and the tune 
didn’t matter at all ; but I felt the spirit of it, and that was all I wanted, and then I 
went to sleep. 

The next morning we went to Callander by train, and there we took a coach for 
The Trossachs. It is hardly worth while to say we went on top, because the coaches 
here haven’t any inside to them, except a hole where they put baggage. We drove 
along a beautiful road, with mountains and vales and streams ; and the driver told us 
the name of everything that had a name, which he couldn’t help very well, being asked 
so constant by me. But I didn’t feel altogether satisfied, for we hadn’t come to 
anything quotable, and I didn’t like to have Jone sit too long without something 
happening to stir up some of “The Lady of the Lake,” which I had pumped into his 
mind the night before, and so keep it fresh. 

Before long, however, the driver pointed out the ford of Coilantogle. The instant 
he said this I half jumped up, and, seizing Jone by the arm, I cried : 

“ Don’t you remember? This is the place where the knight of Snowdoun, James 
Fitz-James, fought Roderick Dhu!” And then, without caring who else heard me, 
I burst out with : 

** THis back against a rock he bore, 
And firmly placed his foot before. 
‘Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,’” 


“No, madam,” said the driver, politely touching his hat, “that was a mile farther 
on. This place is: 
‘ And here his course the chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his target and his plaid.’” 


“You are right,” said I; and then I began again : 


‘* Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun and stream and plain 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot and point and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed.” 


I didn’t repeat any more of the poem, though everybody was listening quite 
respectful without thinking of laughing; and as for Jone, I could see by the way 
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he sat up and looked about him that his tinder had caught my spark, for I knew that 
the thing for me to do here was not to give out, but to take in; and so, to speak in 
figures, I drank in the whole of Lake Vannachar as we drove along its lovely marge, 
until we came to the other end, and the driver said we would now go over the Brigg 
of Turk. At this I jumped again, and said: 
** And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone.” 


I had sense enough not to quote the next two lines, because when I had read them 
to Jone he had said that it was a shame to use a horse that way. 

We now came to Loch Achray, at the other end of which is The Trossachs, where 
we stopped for the night; and when the driver told me the mountain we saw before 
us was Ben Venue, I repeated the lines : 

‘“* The hunter marked that mountain high, 
The lone lake’s western boundary, 
And deem’d the stag must turn to bay 
Where that huge rampart barred the way.” 


At last we reached The Trossachs Hotel, which stands near the wild ravines filled 
with bristling woods, where the stag was lost, with the lovely lake in front and Ben 
Venue towering up on the other side. I was so excited I could scarcely eat, and no 
wonder, because for the greater part of the day I had breathed nothing but the spirit 
of Scott’s poetry. I forgot to say that from the time we left Callander until we got to 
the hotel the rain poured down steadily ; but that didn’t make any difference to me. 
A human being soaked with “The Lady of the Lake ” is rain-proof. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
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IN THE LIBRARY. 


Civilisation of the Ancient Romans. 


RCHAOLOGY has brought the Rome of the Cesars before us with con- 
siderable accuracy, and one may readily trace the gardens of Sallust, and 
walk with Horace along the Via Sacra, and identify a hundred spots made 

familiar by classical authors. Moreover, Pompeii has presented to us with fascinating 
exactitude and minuteness a measure of the civilisation of the ancients as contrasted 
with our own fin-de-sitcle ways. 

The glamour which the literary supremacy of the Greeks and Romans cast about 
their memory during the dark ages of monkish ascendency attributed to them the 
characteristics of a civilisation superior to that which they actually possessed. It was 
only in proportion as the growing science of the last four centuries taught the world 
geography, astronomy, geology, navigation, chemistry, medicine, surgery, sanitation, 
statistics, life and fire assurance, telegraphy, the use of steam, political economy and 
printing, that it became apparent how little knowledge the Romans possessed outside 
of speculative philosophy, law, and the art of war. 

To nineteenth-century eyes the chief feature of a Roman house would be its want 
of comfort. This is apparent as often as the experiment is repeated of introducing 
a Pompeian room into a modern residence. We are familiar with the marble tanks, 
the frescoed walls, the bronze bedsteads, the terra-cotta ornaments, the kennels that 
served as bedchambers, the windows closed only by a wooden shutter, which graced 
the aristocratic villas of “ Diomed,” “Glaucus,” and “Pansa.” Beneath the balmy 
sky of Naples one may not realise the coldness of so meagre a habitation ; but its 
barrenness becomes fatally apparent when placed in contrast with a tapestried 
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Louis Quinze boudoir, or the rich warmth of an English hall, or the brilliance of a 
Venetian palace. 

There are other things which do not always occur to us when thinking of the 
civilisation of the ancients. Who but savages would to-day be willing to live as they 
did—naked at night, and clad in a linen winding-sheet by day? Fancy the dusty feet 
after a stroll; the clattering of sandals over mosaic floors; the nauseating drinks of 
thick wine mixed with honey ; the meats cooked in oil and eaten recumbent with the 
fingers ; the ludicrous figures of corpulent men and women at a banquet, half-clad and 
garlanded! Imagine a rainy day at home enlivened, perhaps, in case of illness, by 
the visit of a physician who cannot feel the pulse nor take the temperature of the 
body, and whose trust is in poisonous herbs and philters ; or try to plan a journey 
through a thickly populated country, without inns, police, post-office, public con- 
veyances, bills of exchange, letters of credit, or other bankers than ‘“usurers and 
money changers”; or how could we pass a week of our lives deprived of such simple 
comforts as umbrellas, thermometers, gloves, stirrups, watches, pockets, lead pencils, 
steel pens, envelopes, carriage springs, matches, and a score of other necessaries we 
have in daily use? 

A fair criterion of Roman methods, if any of our readers incline to the experiment, 
would be the addition and subtraction of numbers in Roman numerals. Suppose 
Hannibal to have led’ 29,452 men into Italy; he loses 1147 at the battle of Lake 
Thrasimene, 2283 at Cannz, 955 in minor engagements, and 317 through illness : 
render all these items into Roman numerals, add the four last together, and subtract 
their sum from the first. Perhaps after this simple problem has been accomplished 
the reader will understand why the ancient historians fall into such odd contradictions 
whenever they venture upon the perilous ground of numbers; and possibly he may 
agree with us that the invention of Arabic numerals shed as much light upon the 
darkness of the medizval understanding as did that of printing. 

The finest product of Roman civilisation was the legionary soldiers, and even 
as to their appearance and equipment we are in danger of misconception. Beyond 
peradventure their training, weapons and tactical evolutions must have been the most 
perfect of any armed force during the long period in which their eagles were borne 
over the known world, and the races with which they came in contact were pillaged, 
tortured and slaughtered into subjection. The fighting soldier could not have been 
the dandy we see sculptured on Trajan’s column, any more than the nude figure of 
Sir John Moore in St. Paul’s Cathedral is a realistic representation of a British general 
at the head of his troops. Even so incomparable an athlete as the legionary could 
not have marched a conqueror from Caledonia to the Persian Gulf, through trackless 
wilds, beneath the scorching sun of Africa and the cold skies of Albion, in deadly 
conflict with men and beasts, had not he been prepared for his task in the most 
rational and effective manner. Helmets, on the march, gave way to leather hats ; 
beneath the metal cuirass was a woollen or flannel blouse ; instead of sandals and 
statuesque legs were stout buskins and tight breeches bound about the limb with 
thongs ; the legion never moved without its commissariat and entrenching tools. 

The civilisation of any community may fairly be gauged by its religion. A fierce, 
ignorant, vicious, man-eating god is the deity of barbarians ; while the most perfect 
humanity teaches man to do to others as he would be done by. Accordingly we 
find the mythological divinities as lustful, rapacious and thieving as the nations 
by which they were imagined and whose moral reflex they were. We find, too, 
that under the influence and inspiration of their various religions the legislators of 
antiquity conceded no legal rights worth mentioning to women: that they gave to 
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parents the power of life and death over their children, and that slavery was universally 
assumed to be an essential corner-stone in every community. It appears that Roman 
generals sacrificed prisoners before their eagles, which for that reason were “ the 
abomination of desolation.” We see that public opinion sanctioned the most sanguinary 
religious persecutions, delighted in the spectacle of human suffering, craved the 
slaughter of beasts and men in the amphitheatre, tolerated the most monstrous vices, 
and accounted the killing of slaves by an angry master as no more than the whipping 
of ill-broken dogs. Can we wonder, then, that a community so blood-stained, so 
corrupt, so reckless of this life and so despairing of the next, should have fallen under 
the spell of the new hope, the thrilling promise, the supreme triumph of self-mastery 
for which the Christians pleaded, and for the sake of which they rejoiced to die? 











The Days one most Loves to Recall. 


HOREAJ, the recluse naturalist, writing from his retreat by the side of Walden 
pond, tells us that the hours he remembers with the keenest satisfaction are 
those he spent in the contemplation of Nature, and adds an expression of 

regret that he had not passed more afternoons studying the phenomena of the woods, 
or exploring the tangled forest, or meditating upon the glory and the meaning of the 
sunset. This was no Diogenes brooding in his tub, but a man who found infinite 
delight in the thousand beauties of earth, who comprehended the mystical genius of 
solitude—a born philosopher, a poet of no mean imagination, whose essays and verses 
bring to us the flavour of his intimate knowledge of that inspiring and restful Nature 
he had learned to understand so well. 

It would make no trivial or unprofitable pastime to consider the events and periods 
of life to which thoughtful men and women revert by preference in their declining years. 
Nor would it be less interesting to know whether the average retrospect upon the 
faded ways we have trodden is bright or sombre. What curious reminiscences some 
people must have to muse upon—the odd facts they remember about their friends, 
and the still stranger things they know about themselves! Can there be many 
“Curiosities of Literature” equal to these singularities of life? Allowing for the 
disappointment of what we are pleased to call experience, which for the most part 
is merely a record of our failures, there must be many memories upon which one 
would not be anxious to dwell. We are glad to brush aside, as quickly as may be, 
the infinite pathos of all life, its deceptions, its losses, its partings. Much, too, has 
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become blurred, or is half-forgotten ; much, even of a useful career, has been spent 
in chasing phantoms, and probably few of the lightest-hearted are disposed to treasure 
the heartburnings of their social “successes.” What is it, then, that we shall turn 
to as our solace at the last ? 

One often hears it said, we think without reason, that life is short. Even a life 
of fifty years is so long that a man of that moderate age, looking back upon himself, 
cannot but seem to be regarding two or three different individualities. Whoever 
keeps a diary need but turn back a dozen years to realise how much is past. Tastes, 
opinions, friendships, interests, amusements, occupations, habits—all, in short, that 
makes character—change, and the being has altered in proportion. Thousands begin 
in poverty and end in affluence ; others are born rich and lose all; some become 
victims to extraordinary misfortune, or rise upon a lucky accident; failure embitters 
many hearts, and love—too little or too much—shipwrecks not a few. ‘ This world,” 
remarks an Irish sage, “ is a hard one, and but few come out alive.” 

From the midst of all these kaleidoscopic shiftings, three things seem likely to 
be cherished to the end of existence with unabated satisfaction by those so fortunate, 
or unfortunate, as to have known intense feeling: the memory of woman’s love; 
the remembrance of the applause which attends a brilliant public career; and that 
divine intoxication which is the triumph of revenge. However tinged with regret, soft 
souvenirs keep the blood young, and bid even the old heart rejoice. Must not the 
memory of Juliet’s kisses have been worth more to Romeo than all Verona? Albeit 
there is no slave like him who waits on popular favour, the enjoyment of power and 
the gratification of ambition are sweets for the gods. And so profound (speaking 
theoretically) is the sinful infirmity of poor human nature, that there is no craving 
like that of the outraged for revenge—no thrill, we should imagine, in the whole gamut 
of emotion equal to the fever of triumphant vengeance such as Edgar Poe describes in 
his famous story “The Cask of Amontillado.” 

* And a man’s friends !” cries one of our readers who has his own familiar asphodel 
meadows,—“ you forget /es revenants and their train of remembered sympathies and 
hours of pleasant converse. What would memory be worth without them ?” 

Granted; and doubtless by none more feelingly assented to than by the misanthrope 
whose only friend is his dog. Man must live in touch with others, and largely for the 
sake of others, if he would be happy. If it be true that the best work before the world 
is that which has been laboriously prepared in the closet, it is equally certain that 
solitary men rarely do much either for humanity or for themselves. A life of active 
endeavour, touched even by reverses, is better than an existence of unruffled common- 
place. Perhaps the best retrospect, as life draws to an end and the shadows darken, 
may be the consciousness, not merely that the game has been played wisely, but that 
it has also been played in kindness to our fellows. 
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Walt Whitman's “ Leaves of Grass.” 


HESE lyrics are probably the broadest 
expression yet produced of the Ideal 
of American Democracy. They are 

written, not for the literary few, but for that 
majority which President Cleveland aptly 
calls “the plain people.” ‘There is an in- 
spiring vastness about the subjects described, 
and a comprehensive facility in the enfolding 
together of opposite thoughts, that could 
emanate from no narrow civilisation. We 
are invited to contemplate in the same song, 
and often in a single verse, the grandeurs of 
Nature, the vagaries of man, the hopes and 
triumphs of life, and the trivial occurrences of 
every day. Many pages are excessively dull, 
and are no more poetry than a catalogue of 
bric-a-brac. But here and there are brilliant 
thoughts and indices of a serene self-mastery 
becoming a disciple of Epicurus. There is 
neither rhyme nor rhythm; but through 
the entire volume floats a strange medley 
of singing birds, of the repose of forest life, of men at work and children at play— 
above all, of a love for the perfect body. It is a pity that under the sparkling 
fancies occasionally met should so often be seen the mud beneath. One soon wearies 
of allusions to personal habits, diseases, prostitutes, fugitive slaves and machinery. 
Many flights are disappointing by reason of their disagreeable conclusion. A comrade- 
ship that is familiarly extended to strangers savours of the chance acquaintance of 
’Arries and ’Arriets. ‘The average mind turns with repugnance from a love of country 
that degenerates to a delight in the freest possible relations between the sexes. ‘The 
reader must be exceptionally “advanced” to follow through all this “liberty, equality 
and fraternity,” not merely of human beings, but of laws, principles and religions, 
to the obvious inference, that if one man be as good as another, one religion may be 
as good as another also. 





Walt Whitman. 


Mr. Whitman is at his best when he writes naturally—that is to say, without 
affectation—and in a sentimental and retrospective vein. His simple and straight- 
forward lines upon the dead Brignoli are among his finest :— 





‘* As down the stage again, 
With Spanish hat and plumes, and gait inimitable, 
Back from the fading lessons of the past, I’d call, I’d tell and own, 
How much from thee! the revelation of the singing voice from thee! 
(So firm—so liquid—soft—again that tremulous, manly timbre ! 
The perfect singing voice—deepest of all to me the lesson, trial and test of all). 
How through those strains distilled--how the rapt ears, the soul of me absorbing 
Fernando’s heart, Manrico’s passionate call, Zrnanz’s, sweet Gennaro’s, 
I fold thenceforth, or seek to fold, within my chants transmuting 
Freedom’s and Love’s and Faith’s unloosed cantabile 
(As perfumes, colours, sunlight’s correlation) : 
From these, for these, with these a hurried line, dead tenor, 
A wafted autumn leaf, dropt in the closing grave, the shovelled earth, 
To memory of thee.” 
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This author possesses a strong faculty, which appears as often as he chooses to 
5 d 
exercise it, for conveying his meaning in a few concise sentences. Take, for example, 
his moralisings upon religious hypocrisies :— 


**T think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self-contained ; 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition ; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins ; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God.” 


But one must search closely through these pages to find many thoughts of really 
poetic beauty. There is much vague utterance and undefined longing and vapoury 
boasting. Occasionally one comes to a suggestive passage like the following : 

oS 55 5 


**As I have walked in Alabama, my morning walk, 
I have seen where the she-bird, the mocking-bird, sat on her nest in the briars, hatching 
her brood. 
I have seen the he-bird also ; 
I have paused to hear him, near at hand, inflating his throat and joyfully singing. 
And, while I paused, it came to me that what he really sang for was not there only, 
Nor for his mate, nor himself only, nor all sent back by the echoes ; 
But subtle, clandestine, away beyond, 
A charge transmitted, and gift occult, for those being born.” 


The author frequently talks with the most outspoken frankness of things which 
decency usually passes in silence. Indeed, were it not for the erotic character of 
his writings, as instanced in that remarkable description of sensuality entitled “A 
Woman waits for Me,” we doubt whether the fame of these singular “ Leaves of Grass ” 
would have survived the twenty years that have elapsed since their publication. 
Fortunately, Mr. Whitman usually gives notice of the approach of a breach of 
decorum by some such exuberant outburst as this :— 


‘**T dote on myself—-there is that lot of me, and all so luscious ; 
Each moment, and whatever happens, thrills me with joy.” 


Or again, as though to warn us, in the midst of a long consideration of the functions 
of his body, that the conventional ice is growing thin, he exclaims : 


‘*To touch my person to some one else’s is about as much as I can stand.” 


Mr. Whitman’s odd mannerisms, as the untamed poet of democracy, have induced 
many merry rivals to parody him ; and we close this brief review with a quotation 
from one of these imitations, believing that in it the reader will find a strikingly 
characteristic expression of the Muse that inspired the “ Leaves of Grass” 


“Tam Walt Whitman,—I rise right up and hail you. 

I am the man who hails everything and everybody. 

Also the engines and the steam-pumps, ponderous, high-towered ; 

The sunrise, the patent washers and ironers, and the mops,— 

All these things I take an interest in—I make them a part of myself. 

The strolling circus; the smell of sawdust ; the howls of the animals ; the young women in, or 
partly in, a spangled dress ; the ticket taker repelling the deadheads ; the swallow-tailed, sleek, 
villainous-countenanced ring-master ; the old jokes of the clown; the alleged lemonade handed 


in buckets ;— 
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The laundry ; the yellow-skinned Chinese laundryman ; the gaping crowd at the door; the soft 
thud of the flat-iron; the brick thrown through the window ; the smash of glass ; the vain 
attempt of the moon-eyed celestial to swear in English ; the policeman who does not arrest 
anybody ; the placid satisfaction of the spectators ;—- 

All these things suit me right down to the ground ; I go in for them; I take them all in. 

| I mention them incidentally to you, Camerado, by way of showing you the grip I have on the 
universe, the capacity of my soul.” 
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OUIDA ON INTERVIEWERS—How I WRITE MY NovELS—UP A B6-TREE—TENNYSON 
AND VERLAINE— WILL ROTHENSTEIN—A VILLAGE FESTIVAL—NATURE AND NIGHT- 


INGALES—THE REVOLT OF THE 


HENS—WOMEN’S 


CLUBS AND CLOTHES—HANS 


BREITMANN AS A PICTURE-CLEANER—INACCESSIBLE BOOKS—JEWS AND CHESS. 


HERE is one form of persecution to 
which celebrity or notoriety is sub- 
ject which Ouida omitted in her im- 

passioned protest. It is interviewing carried 

one step further—from the ridiculous to the 
sublime of audacity. The auto-interview one 
might christen it, 
if the officiating 
purist would pass 
the hybrid name. 

You are asked to 

supply informa- 

tion about yourself 
by post, prepaid. 

The ordinary in- 

terview, whatever 

may be said 
against it, is at 
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and, annoying as it is to after-reflection to 
have had your brain picked of its ideas by 
a stranger who gets paid for them, still the 
mechanical vexations of literature are entirely 
taken over by the journalist who hangs on 
your lips ; though, if I may betray the secrets 
of the prison-house, he often expects you to 
supply the questions as well as the answers. 
But when you are asked to write your life for 
a biographical dictionary, or to communicate 
particulars about yourself to a newspaper, it 
is difficult, however equable your tempera- 
ment, not to feel a modicum of irritation. 
It is not only the labour of writing and the 
cost of stamps that anger you. Your innate 
modesty is outraged. How is it possible for 
you to say all those nice things about yourself 
which you know to be your due, and which 
a third person might even exaggerate? What 
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business have editors to expose you. to such 
inner conflict? A scholar I knew suffered 
agonies from this source. He was constantly 
making learned discoveries which nobody 
understood but himself, and so editors were 
always pestering him to write leaderettes 
about them. He got over the difficulty by 
leaving blanks for the eulogistic adjectives, 
which the editors had to fill in. As thus: 
“Mr. Theophilus Rogers, the 

savant, has unearthed another papyrus in 
Asia Minor which throws a flood of light on 
the primitive seismology of Syria.” Once 
a careless editor forgot to fill in the lacuna, 
and the paper lost a lot of subscribers by 
reason of its improper language, whilst the 
friends of Theophilus wanted him to bring 
an action for libel, unconscious that it would 
lie against himself. 


UT perhaps the climax of irritation is 
reached when, having troubled to 
write down autobiographical details, 

having wrestled with your modesty and 

overthrown it, having posted your letter 
and prepaid it, the ——-—— editor rejects 
your contribution without thanks. This hard 
fate overtook me—moz gui vous parle—not 
very long ago. The conductor of a penny 
journal, not unconnected with literary tit-bits, 
honoured me with a triple interrogatory. 

This professional Rosa Dartle wanted to 

know— 

(1) The conditions under which you 
write your novels. 

(2) How you get your plots and char- 
acters. 

(3) How you find your titles. 

I was very busy. I was very modest. 
but the accompanying assurance that an 
anxious world was on the gwd vive for the 
information appealed to my higher self, and 
I took up my pen and wrote :— 

(1) The conditions under which I write 
my novels can be better imagined 
than described. 

(2) My plots and characters I get from 
the MSS. submitted to me by 
young authors, whose clever but 
crude ideas I hate to see wasted. 
I always read everything sent to 
me,and would advise young authors 
to encourage younger authors to 
send them their efforts. 

(3) As for my titles, they are the or.ty 





things I work out myself, and you 
will therefore excuse me if I pre- 
serve a measure of reticence as to 
the method by which I get them. 


Ry HAT is being interviewed like?” a 
MW young lady once asked me, un- 
conscious she was subjecting me 
to the process. “It is being asked what you 
drink—and not getting it,” I explained to her. 
The curiosity of the interviewer is indeed 
boundless. He even asks which is your 
favourite author, so that you are forced to 
advertise some other fellow. And yet there 
is another side to the question, which Ouida 
ignores. There are two periods in the life 
of successful persons—the first when they are 
anxious to be interviewed, the second when 
people are anxious to interview them. With 
some there thus arrives a third period, in 
which they are anxious not to be interviewed, 
but thisis rare. Doubtless there are superior 
persons who never craved for fame even in 
their callow youth, and possibly Ouida herself 
may have taken to authorship as an elaborate 
means of diverting attention from herself. 
But the majority of mortals, being fools by 
edict of Puck and Carlyle, are pleased to 
fly through the lips of men. Even Tennyson, 
whose horror of the interviewer almost 
reached insanity, whose later life was one 
long “ We are observed : let us dissemble,” 
is said to have been disappointed when the 
casual pedestrian took no notice of him at 
all. A lady in the Isle of Wight told me 
that the great poet was wont to put his 
handkerchief over his face if he met anybody. 
Naturally this would make the most illiterate 
person stop and gaze and wonder who this 
merry-andrew might be. Assuredly thisis not 
the fine simplicity of manners one expects 
from a great man. “Earl, do you wear one 
of these?” asked an American democrat of 
an English peer at his table, as he produced 
a coronet from a cupboard and stuck the 
pudding-dish upon the inverted spikes. 
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Tennyson seemed to be always conscious of 
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his laurel crown. The nobler course had been 
to deck his puddings with the sprigs. 
Kind hearts are more than laurel crowns, 
And simple mien than Saxon song. 


Ouida does a public service by insisting that 
it is presumptuous of the crowd to judge the 
conduct of men of genius, whose life is 
pitched in quite a different key, and runs 
very frequently in the melancholy minor 
mode. The travail of soul, the workings of 
the mind, the agonies and the raptures of 
genius must be so remote from the common 
ken that it is unjust to apply to it the vulgar 
meteyard ; and so, far be it from me to 
blame the inspired singer of “Crossing the 
Bar,” or to imagine that he could have been 
other than he was! All the same, it is permis- 
sible to regret that he should have throughout 
his life pandered to the popular conception 
of a poet. There was something of a robuster 
quality in Browning, who managed to be a 
seer and a mystic in despite of afternoon 
teas. Ouida beats the tom-tom far too 
loudly. From one point of view the post- 
mortem revelations of great men’s friends, 
which kindle her ire, perforin a_ public 
good, even if at the expense of a private 
wrong. The attempt to apotheosise human 
nature, to invest our kindred clay with 
theatrical glamour and to drape it from the 
property-room, this mythical creation of “a 
magnified non-natural man,” what is it all 
but the perpetuation of the false psychology 
of the past? There is no durable good in 
this childish “ make-believe.” It is time for 
humanity to outgrow this puerile self-decep- 
tion about its powers and characteristics and 
limitations. A great man is a manas well as 
great, and he may be all the wonderful things 
that Carlyle claimed without ceasing to be 
human and therefore erring. And ifhe would 
go about simply and naturally, without 
developing a self-consciousness as vast and 
unhealthy as the liver of a goose intended 
for fa/é, he would be happier and wiser, and 
secure the inattention he yearns for. More- 
over, while Ouida is rightly intolerant of the 
abuse of genius by the bourgeois, the diction- 
ary scarcely affords her own genius sufficient 
vituperation for the bourgeois. I am at aloss 
to understand by what logic genius gains the 
right to hate the bourgeois. It has not the 
excuse of the bourgeois—stupidity. That 
the crowd hates superiority and is venomously 
anxious to degrade it to its own level is one 
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of Ouida’s many delusions about life. Dis- 
counting vulgar curiosity, a good deal of the 
crowd’s interest in genius, however annoying 
and ridiculous the shapes it takes, springs at 


_ 
Cs 


bottom from a sense of reverence and admi- 
ration, and surely it is sheer priggishness, if 
it be not rank midsummer madness, on the 
part of genius to regard itself as persecuted 
by foolish and malicious persons. Methinks 
the lady doth protest too much. Still it 
would be unjust to deny her perfect seclusion 
from the world, if she feels she needs it. 


AM enjoying perfect seclusion myself 
up a “ Bo tree.” Every schoolboy 
knows (that is, of course, every Bud- 
dhistic schoolboy) that when the Buddha 
made “the great renunciation,” he attained 
Nirvana by sitting under a “ Bo tree.” My 





“ Bo tree” is a great oak in the heart of the 
woods, mounted by a dizzy spiral staircase, at 
the summit of which you enter Nirvana by 
means of the “House on the Garden,” a 
glass-house floored with boards and furnished 
with rustic chairs, a lounge and a writing- 
table ; and here, amid the tree-tops, I write 
to the music of thrush and blackbird, with 
restful glances at the sailing clouds or at the 
sunny weald, that circles for miles around 
and ends to the south in the “downs” that 
hide the English Channel. Perhaps it is 
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because my landscape takes in Tennyson's 
happy Haslemere home that my thought runs 
so much on him to-day, and then runs back 
to a cold stone staircase up which I toiled 
in pitchy blackness to see a great French 
poet. Taine, who preferred Alfred de Musset 
to Tennyson, made of a contrast between the 
two men the most telling pages in his history 
of our literature, setting in graphic antithesis 
the dust and flare and fever of the Boulevards 
against the 


** English home, gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace,” 





where the English Laureate brooded over his 
chiselled verses. How much more piquant a 
.contrast might be drawn between the jealously- 
‘guarded castle in which Tennyson entrenched 
himself and the accessible garret in the Rue 
St. Jacques where Verlaine holds his court in 
absolute bonhomie and déshabille, gay and 
charming as the canary that pipes in its poor 
little cage, and as simple and unpretentious 
as the glass tumbler which he informs you 
with a smile is the “ gobelet cristal” of his 
poem on his fiftieth birthday. Mr. Will 
Rothenstein, to whom this poem of Verlaine’s 
is dedicated, and whose “ Oxford Characters” 
have been making his name month by month, 
has been holding an exhibition of drawings 
and auto-lithographs at the Dutch Gallery, 
and his portrait of Verlaine was to my mind 
the best piece of work in his collection. The 
queer homely face was reproduced with 
admirable art. There were other fine por- 
traits of well-known people, and others not 
so fine or not so known, and there was a 


delightful lithograph of a Dancing Girl. 
Mr. Rothenstein, who has something of 


Whistlerian epigram as well as of Whistlerian 
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craftsmanship, aims at making his portraits 
decorative as well as like ; his lines are 
rhythmical, and connoisseurs inform me that 
the right thing to say about him is that 
his “spots” are good. So far as I can 
gather, the newest doctrine is that a picture 
should first reveal itself to the eye as a unity 
of harmonious blur ere it discloses itself to 








the intellect as the treatment of a particular 
subject, just as a line of poetry may strike the 
ear as music ere it opens out as meaning, 
A good “spot” in the Academy will not now 
mean a place on the line, but a harmonious 
value-impression, independent of yet inter- 
blent with the picture proper. It has been 
said of a certain portrait-painter that when 
you have sat to him you know the worst. No 
one need fear to sit to Mr. Rothenstein 
though he does not achieve his effects by 
flattery), for if he miss the likeness he will 
at least make a harmony of you. So 
distinguished a talent as Mr. Rothenstein’s 
will be watched with interest. It is a versatile 


talent that affects many media, and “ sings 
on stone” as well as paints on canvas. Like 


Aubrey Beardsley, Will Rothenstein is very 
young, but here all resemblance ends. 


UT, alas! there is no Nirvana on my 
“Bo Tree’’—at least, not to-day. The 
blatancy of a brass band bursts forth 

on the breeze. A popular waltz silences the 

cuckoos. I climb down my spiral staircase 
and hasten across the wood to discover what 
these strange sounds portend. In front of 
the creeper-clad house I come upon a scene 
of comic opera. This is the village féte day, 
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and here are the festive villagers come to 
pay allegiance to the lord of the manor. 
The majority are Foresters,and wear green 
sashes, and carry banners like to the pic- 
torial pocket-handkerchiefs 
of Brobdingnag. The music 
gives over, and my host ad- 
dresses them from between 
the roses of his porch, and 
they laugh at his genial jokes 
with the unanimity of the 
footlights. There are tiny 
tots and old women in the 
background, and yonder is 
the Village Beauty—a ripe 
maid, 7’ faith, and a comely. 
There are other girls in her train; but, 
oddsbobs ! what have they done with their 
tights? and why do they delay to announce 
her approaching marriage in merry melodic 
chorus? But I conceal my surprise and, 
as the cynical Man from Town (gadzooks ! ), 
ogle the Pride of the Village, to the dis- 
gust of her rural swain, who has started 
blowing the trombone and dare not desist, 











though his cheeks get redder 
and more explosive each in- 
stant. In the next Act we 
all go down to the annual dinner, in a 
long rose-wreathed tent, and the Parson 

says grace and the 

Parson’s Clerk ‘Amen,’ 

and the Squire (in cor- 

duroy knickerbockers 

and leggings) bestows 
, his benediction on all 
" the village, while with- 

out, the happy peasants 

project sticks at cocoa- 
nuts or try their strength with mallets, and 
all is virtuous and feudal. In the third Act 
we are in the Vicarage Garden—a beautiful 
set, with real rhododendrons. Sir Roger 
de Coverley takes tea with the Parson, and 
the Stalwart Farmer passes the sugar to 
the Man from Town, who is gazing out 
wistfully towards the Village Green, where 
the Village Beauty foots it featly with the 
Village Idiot. The last Act passes in the 





Drawing-Room of “ Bé Tree” House, where 
Daughter 


the Archdeacon’s touches her 


j 
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|. feudal day, sweet with the freshness of those 
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tinkling guitar and warbles a_ plaintive 
ballad :— 


“Give my love to Nancy 
And say [ll not be back ; 
I’ve lost my life in battle 
A-fighting of the black : 

I die for home and duty 
Beneath the Union Jack.” 


Dear naive old song, fitting climax of a 





simple times, when art recked 
not of “spot”-strokes, and 
every other man was not 
diabolically clever! How 
many mothers and _ sisters 
wept over thy primitive 
pathos, as they knitted the 
Berlin wool-work ! how many 
masculine hearts throbbed 
more manfully at the appeal 
of thy crude patriotism ! 
To-day we analyse ruthlessly 
thy metre, proclaiming it the 
butter-woman’s rank to mar- 
ket, and thy sentiment, which 
we dub pinchbeck; we are 
deaf to thy inspiration and 
dumb at thy chorus; we are sceptical as 
to thy soldier's love: Nancy, we know from 
realistic poets of the Barrack Room, took 
up with another young man before her 
month was out; and as for the black, he is 
the object of our devoutest solicitude. Go 
to! thou art surely a Gilbertian travesty, 
a deliciously droll compound of vulgar 
patriotism and maudlin pathos. And yet 
somehow there are tears on the smiling 
cheeks of the Man from Town. Let us go out 
and hear the nightingales and be sentimental 
under the moon. Hark how they precipitate 
their notes in a fine lyric rapture. This is 
the same “Jug, Jug, Jug,” that called forth 
Keats’ immortal ode. We cannot hear the 
birds’ music for itself ; it comes to us through 
melodious chimes of poetry. Nature has 
been so filtered through human emotion, 
so passed and repassed through the alembic 
of poetic passion, that she has ceased to 
be natural. Little children and fools, on 
whom, according to the Talmud, the gift 
of prophecy devolved when the Temples fell, 
may still see her naked, but for the lettered 
man she is draped in lyric conventions. 
There is anthropomorphism in literature as 
well as in theology : for George Eliot Nature 
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is steeped in humanity ; she 
cannot see anything for itself. 
“Our delight in the sunshine 
on the deep-bladed grass to- 
day might be no more than 
the faint perception of wearied 
souls if it were not for the 
sunshine and the grass in the 
far-off years which still live 
in us and transform our per- 
ception into love.” I wonder 
if she ever wrote a pure de- 
scription of scenery without 
psychological or mythological 
allusions. Stopford Brooke, 
I see, says the same of Ten- 
nyson. To a soul saturated 
with literary prepossessions, 
nightingales, like love and most things 
human, are apt to disappoint and disenchant. 











NATURE 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, 


The cultured American, who has no 
nightingales at home—not even big ones— 
and who arranges to hear an English 
nightingale between a performance at Ober- 
Ammergau and an ex- 
ploration of the Cata- 
combs of Paris, often 
wants his money back 
after the songster 
“upon yon bloomy 
spray” has “ warbled 
at eve when all the 
woods are still.” He 
has been expecting something like a song of 
Patti accompanied on the piano by Pade- 
rewski. It was an American poetess—Mrs. 
Piatt—who informed the skylark : 








‘*Thou didst not sing to Shelley half so sweet 
A song as Shelley sang to thee!” 


After all birds repeat themselves sadly— 
they strike one note, like a minor poet, and 
live on the reputation of their first success. 
It is amusing for a few minutes to hear a 
clever bird giving imitations of the cuckoo 
clock, but the joke palls. The Archdeacon’s 
Daughter has a wider repertoire. And so, 
though the nightingales are still singing, 
conversation springs up in the copse as if 
it were a drawing-room and the singers 
human. My host discourses of the litter of 
pigs just arrived from the Great Nowhere, 
and dilates upon the fact that of the 5,423,807 
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pigs in England no two tails are curled alike. 
Perhaps even so no two nightingales curl 
their phrase identically, and one roulade 
differeth from another in glory. From pigs 
my host passes to chickens, and recounts 
with gusto an anecdote of his neighbour, 
Miss Century of Fernhurst, which I hypo- 
critically pretend to credit and enjoy, like 
Diggory with the grouse and the gun story, 
but which, between you and me and the 
heavenly twins, I don’t believe a word of. 


maliISS Century is, it seems, a landed 
lady novelist who has been enthu- 
siastically preaching, from cockcrow 
to midnight, the wrongs and rights of 
women, until at length her female chickens, 
being by this time no chickens, have come 
to understand the crusade of their indignant 
mistress. They refuseany longer to lay eggs, 
or to look upon the laying of eggs as the life- 
work of an advanced chicken, Why, indeed, 
should they submit to the pain and the 
worry? What! sit alone upon a nest for 
weeks, while other chickens are running the 
round of all the pleasures of the season! Not 
they! Who would sit under a coop, for ever 
straining her wings to cover a dozen chicks 
that have not sense enough to keep out of 
danger, and that yearn to pick the crumb of 
independence, when she might delightfully 
fleet the time arranging new social systems 
for other chickens? Why should the roosters 
be strutting around perking their heads high 
in air, lords of creation, snatching the best 
grains of corn and the earliest worms, and 
crowing over the poor hens, who go hungry 
in order to give all the delicacies of the 
season to the chicks, and who put up with 
ruffled plumes to supply fine feathers to their 
brood? It is intolerable. The hens are 
resolved to bear it no longer—not they! 
They will die first, these advanced chickens. 
They will walk round just as the rooster does, 
looking “with level 
eye” into his very 
comb. They will 
flutter up on the fence 
and learn to change 
their cackle into the 
chanticleer’s crow — 
and then—and then 
—they will hen-peck him in memory of old 
and deep scores. Yes! they will suppress 
him and crow over him. But meanwhile 
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Miss Century, with the inconsistency char- 
acteristic of men, is disgusted with her 
imitative hens, and declares that since they 
will not lay eggs and raise chickens there 
is nothing for it but to wring their necks and 
hand them over to the cook. 





4) HOUGH I am not responsible for my 
old-fashioned host’s country anecdote; 
which turns out to be a town apologue, 
I should like to say two words to the lady 
novelist, When the bored new parishioner 
awoke the wise old parishioner because the 
sermon was nearing its end and the parson 
had said his “ lastly,” the wise old parishioner 
rebuked him for rebbing him of half an hour’s 
repose. “Why, there’s ‘ In conclusion’ to 
come yet,” he whispercd reproachfully ; “and 
then there is ‘One word more and I have 
done.’” But my two words to the lady novelist 
are really two. They are— 

(1) Henpecked. 

(2) Clothes. 


If she would only grave these two words upon 
her heart, it might help her to remember 
that neither the persecution nor the pettiness 
is all on one side. What tragedies lie in 
word No. 1, though it has its humours! what 
comedies in word No. 2, though it has 
its pathos! Henpecked! The long, dreary 
daily misery that is so much more pitiful 
than the spasmodic tragedies of melodrama. 
Think of Mr. Caudle with that monotonous 
midnight moan in his ears, and acknowledge 
that, whatever man has made woman suffer, 
that and more also has she repaid him in her 
subtler, meaner way. And clothes! What 
ignoble ambitions and jealousies hover about 
the word! Surely her often exclusive interest 
in clothes has degraded her fully as much as 
man has been degraded by his often ex- 
clusive interest in their contents. Even the 
lady writers are not free from the ruling vice 
of their sex, any more than they are innocent 
of injustice to the other sex. The Authors’ 
Dinner was open to both sexes ; but when, on 
the very next evening, the Women Writers 
celebrated the feast of reason, poor Man was 
sternly excluded from the flow of soul. And 
when their Club was opened by the Princess 
Christian, the reports—supplied to women’s 
» journals by their own members—were almost 
wholly taken up with describing not the talk, 
nor the manners, nor even the features of 


their female celebrities, but just their dresses ; 
quite as if they were ordinary women of the 
world. The Princess herself wore “a pretty 
beige-hued gown arranged on the bodice 
and the front of the skirt with light brocade 
in floral design and caught at intervals with 
rosettes of pansy and white velvet ribbon.” 
I do not mind this sort of thing in a Princess, 
but when it comes to Mrs. Humphry Ward I 
draw the line. I am sure “Robert Elsmere” 
would have taken no interest in her “ vieux 
rose silk gown veiled in black lace,” even 
though there was “a hat to correspond.” As 
for Mrs. Lynn Linton, she is no longer a girl 
of the period ; and although I had the honour 
of her conversation, I did not know till I read 
it in the papers that she sported “a bonnet 
trimmed with mauve flowers and moss green 
velvet.” “Miss Beatrice Whitby’s black 
moiré gown had the yoke veiled in white 
lace.” Really? Why veil the yoke? I 
understood it was woman’s mission to obtrude 
it on the world. But I suppose it looked 
prettier with that white lace on it. That is 
just what women are. In their Clubs they 
talk about woman’s superiority and influence, 
and then they go to their newspaper offices 
and write up each other’s dresses for the 
delight of their sister readers. About my 
costume they were silent toa woman. They 
did not say a word about my waistcoat, and 
there was a unanimous reticence about my 
hat, though its originality had cost me much 
thought. The presence of Thomas Hardy 
was chronicled in two words, and of Henry 
Arthur Jones in three, but an unknown lady 
journalist wore “a bonnet of nutmeg straw 
and rice straw trimmed with 
cowslips and one high-placed 
red rose.” I have never been 
able to understand why these 
delectable descriptions, 
which occupy columns upon 
columns of the feminine 
press, are unaccompanied by 
the names of the dress- 
makers. Usually the ladies 
who wear these fine-sounding things have 
only paid for them, and sometimes not even 
that. The Pioneers’ Club is every whit as 
bad. It is vastly exercised on the question 
of dress, disguised in the noble halo of a 
struggle for rational, that is to say mascu- 
line, attire. Apparently men are what they 
are and women what they wear. Men stand 
on their heads and women on their boots. 
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Apropos ae oottes and clothes, Hans 
Breitmann writes to explain to literal readers 
my allusion to him as a man interested in the 
mending of old clo’. The clothes with which 
he occupies himself date from the year 
1300. But they are the garments of such 
distinguished beings that Stultz or Worth 
in all their glory need not be ashamed of 
such repairs—none less, in fact, than the 
Madonna and the Bambino Santo and Saint 
Joseph. In plain English, the poet picks up 
in some old shop a Gothic picture of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century on wood, 
with a dusky gold ground, seldom paying for 
it more than ten francs. He has indeed 
purchased a very dilapidated Maria for about 
ninepence ; and once a Saint (who was very 
far gone indeed) was presented to him gratis, 
and he meanly tried to induce the owner to 
give him something for taking it away. The 
motive of all this is that he has written a 
work on “ Mending and Repairing Every- 
thing!” Dearme! Does it include chapters 
on the House of Lords, or the Laws of Nature 
and her invidious distinction of sexes? At 
any rate it contains a chapter on Restoring 
Paintings. 

And so Hans Breitmann, having an un- 
heard-of principle—never to write about any- 
thing which he cannot do—a principle which 
would be fatal to authorship—went to work to 
master the craft. Thus did he discover that 
there were secrets in it far from open to the 
world. White of egg was the medium used, 
but neither that nor Lanfranc’s Mixture pour 
la Gouache would always succeed. Where- 
fore this literary anarchist experimented with 
mixtures of dense oil and turpentine and 
wax, not to mention ef ce@fera, until he thinks 
he has attained “the old manner.” And 
should any of my readers who have studied 
the subject be able to give Mr. Leland any of 
the old recipes, or any hints as to mediaeval 
panel-painting, he will be glad and grateful. 
But, living in Florence, he will not be grateful 
for references to inaccessible books. 


7] 







HICH reminds me that some of my 
own books are inaccessible. They 
lie upon my London table, far from 
the “Bo tree,” craving for notice. I have 
long been going to review them, but now I 
fear 1 never shall. I strive to recall them. 
One surges up to my vision, for ever memo- 
rable, because the author in sending it to 
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me wrote outside the wrapper “ Keep dry !” 
There is a charming and catholic little book 
of gossip about literature, “ Romantic Pro- 
fessions,” by W. P. James, which pays his due 
meed to Flaubert without being disrespectful 
to Dickens. There is a bright volume of 
short stories called “ Eighteen of Them,” by 
Warwick Simpson, who achieves eighteen 
strokes of originality by entitling his tales 
“One,” “Two,” “Three,” “Four,” up to 
“ Eighteen.” I remember a “ Ballad of a 
Jester,” as revealing a new minor poet in Mr. 
J. R. Williamson to be added to Mr. Traill’s 
list of the sixty or seventy ; and I remember 
that I forget the contents of the dull “ Letters 
of Beddoes” which Mr. Gosse edited. The 
poems of Piatt are too good for this casual 
scouring of memory; but I have agreeable 
recollections of powerful passages and pretty 
stanzas in the “Confessions of a Poet” of 
Prof. F. Harald Williams, which only make 
me wonder why he does not take himself 
more seriously and eliminate five-sixths of all 
he writes. Does he mean to confess that 
he is zo¢ a poet, and that the book belongs 
to the Pseudonym Library? In a companion 
library “ Theories” is a bright and clever if 
not quite adequate treatment of a great 
theme. I began it with prejudice, thinking 
it was about a girl who had theories which 
she exchanged for babies. But as I read on, 
and find how nicely one could read a lot of 
the pages without cutting them, I knew I 
should come to write of it without prejudice. 
Gordon Hake, whose fine poem about the 
blind boy and his sister was in my school 
reading-book, has published his collected 
poems, which have sometimes a curious 
Wordsworthian simplicity, as thus,— 
‘* And then he stands upon his head.” 


Also I have a vague remembrance of Kath- 
arine Tynan’s “Cuckoo Songs,” which are 
always short and sometimes sweet. But 
up a “ Bo tree” one listens more willingly to 
the real cuckoo songs. And here is my host 





with the chess-board—a fitting Oriental game 
to play in religious silence over the Buddhis- 
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tic branches. Perhaps it is necessary to this 
day to have some Eastern corpuscles in your 
blood if you would be a king at “the game 
of kings.” Is it not indeed mightily strange 
that the chess championship of the world shall 
to this day lie between two Jews? Yesterday 
it was between Steinitz and Zukertort, to-day 
between Steinitz and Lasker. Sad tosee the 
old lion with his tail betwixt his legs! But 
we shall yet behold it lashing royally. 
Steinitz loses out of sheer loyalty to the 
Steinitz Gambit, and so his defeat is doubly 
pathetic, destroying not only his position but 
his one creative addition to chess, which is 
thus demonstrated unsound. The Steinitz 
Gambit will not survive Steinitz, unless in the 
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shadowy shape of its principle, which will 
grow anonymous—the principle that the 
king must be no voi fainéant, jealously 
guarded behind castles, and hedged in by 
knights and bishops, but a practical monarch 
moving freely about the sixty-four squares 
and taking his share of work and danger. 
The startling supremacy of the Jew in the 
chess-world is probably due to his What 
is that you say? Checkmate? Dear me! 
While I have been philosophising you have 
been plotting. Checkmate? Yes, so it is. 
Checkmate—Shah mat, the king is dead. 
Then long live the king! PtoK4. Here’s 
for my revenge ! 





I. ZANGWILL. 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


HE following brief commentary on the cartoon on the other side may assist our readers 
in its elucidation. 
In the smoke that rises from the tripod our Gallic neighbour sees the faces of those 
representatives of the forms of government that have in the past wooed and won her ; 
now in the coils of anarchism she half turns to them. The remains of a bogey are being 
carried away by two members of the Government. 

The Colossus of ——! South Africa strides across the Dark Continent on his way home ; 
whilst in the old country a Conference of Minors is showing its oneness with children of 
older growth by the lack of unanimity in its proceedings—the child is father to the man. 

In vain the “plain man” opens his paper each morning to see if Mr. Jabez Balfour has 
responded to the invitation to meet the charges that have been levelled against him. 

In justice to Glasgow’s citizens we would say, What is one man’s meat (or drink) is 
another man’s poison : tastes differ—we prefer our poison to theirs. 

Abbas, as he gazes at Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment will, as Byron says, 

‘In silent indignation mixed with grief, 
Admire the plunder but abhor the thief.” 

Who shall say that the party in power are lacking in constructive ability? The difficulty 
lies in the exact material to be used. 

The finger-post to Bisley gives direction to the minds and bodies of our citizen soldiers 
at this season of the year. 

The most important event in the dramatic world would appear to be the transference 
of an actor and his effects from one theatre to another ; whilst on the other side of the 
Channel the closed door of the Academy has brought despair to the applicant for admission. 

The destruction of the grating to the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons is only a 
sign of the times; more agyressive is the new woman who carries the flag of emancipation 
across the globe over the prostrate body of the enemy man. 
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THIRD EDITION. 
The Man in Black. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 35. 6d, 
The Story of Francis Cludde. 6s. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
The Little Minister. With 9 Full-page illustrations. Thirty-ninth 


Thousand. 6s. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 
’Lisbeth. Popular Edition. 6s. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
Tiny Luttrell. Popular Edition. 6s. 


By STANDISH O’GRADY. 
Lost on Du Corrig; or, Twixt Earth and Ocean. With 8 Full-page 


Illustrations. 55. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF Q’s WORKS. 
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Dead Man’s Rock. The Astonishing History of Troy 
The Splendid Spur. ‘*I Saw Three Ships.” [Town. 
The Blue Pavilions. Noughts and Crosses. 


The Delectable Duchy. By Q. Second Edition. 6s. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


A Prison Princess. 6s. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
The Iron Pirate. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Second Edition. 55. 


By the Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ 
Father Stafford. By ANTHoNy Hore. Cheap Edition. 35. 6a. 
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JHE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, 


which forms the terminus of the Midland Railway 
at St. Pancras, London, is the finest and largest 
Hotel in London. It is within a shilling cab-fare 
of nearly all Theatres and Business and West-End 
centres. — Close to King’s Cross Metropolitan 
Station. 


Omnibuses to all parts every minute.—Ladies’ 
and Family Coffee Room, ex suite with the Drawing, 
Reading, Writing and Music Rooms, open all the 
year round. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT EVERYWHERE. 
QUICK PASSENGER LIFTS TO ALL FLOORS. 


The new Venetian Rooms and other suites of 
apartments are available for Wedding-Breakfasts, 
Public and Private and Masonic Banquets, At 
Homes, etc, 
an * BEDROOMS for one person, from 3s. 6d.; for 
MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, N.W. two persons, from 5s. 6d.; including 
Telephone No 702. Service and Light. 

BREAKFAST, Table d’Hote, consisting of Porridge and Cream, Tea, Coffee or 
Chocolate, several kinds of Fish and Meat, Cold Viands, etc., 
served from 8 to 10.30 a.m., 3s. 

DINNER, Table d’Héte (High Class French Cuisine), served from 6.30 to 8 p.m., 5s. 


OPEN TO Visirors NOT STAYING IN THE HOTEL. 














THE ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL, 


(The Hotel de Lure of the Worth.) 


is one of the most completely arranged 
Establishments in Europe. 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY APARTMENT. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
QUICK PASSENGER LIFT. 
FREE LIBRARY FOR USE OF GUESTS. 
- COOK’S WORLD TOUR TICKET OFFICE. 
=) LOUIS XV. RESTAURANT FOR A LA CARTE 
e ' SERVICE OF 
ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL. HIGHEST-CLASS FRENCH COOKING. 








THE QUEEN'S, Leeds, adjoins the Midland, North- Eastern, and London & North- 
Western Stations. Private Coffee Rooms for Ladies and Families. Commercial 
Room. Reading, Writing, Billiard, Smoke and Drawing Rooms. 

THE MIDLAND, Bradford, “A Model Hotel,” adjoins the Midland Station in centre of 
town. Restaurant, Café. Every Comfort. Passenger Lift. Electric Light. 

THE MIDLAND, Derby, convenient for Peak of Derbyshire, Haddon Hall, and Chats- 
worth, etc. 


THE MIDLAND, Morecambe Bay, Tennis Lawn reaching to seashore. 
Excellent Cuisine and Choice Wines at Moderate Charges. No Charge for Attendance and Light. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS TO EACH HOTEL: ‘‘MIDOTEL.” 
WILLIAM TOWLE, Manager. 
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DAVID REMON, in ‘“*The Masqueraders,”’ says he likes 
good wine, and drinks with enjoyment “‘ Mouton Rothschild.’’ 
If he tried some of our CLARETS we think he would say they 


were good sound pure wines, and worth the price asked, 
viz., 


LUDON, 13/9; BOURG, 15/9; ST. CHRISTOLY, 16/6; 
ST. EMILION, 25/6; ST. JULIEN, 27/6, etc. 
We could also show some good value in PORTS. 


**SANDEMAN’S”’ Shipping, 30/-; **COCKBURN’S”’ (5 years 
In bottle), 39/-; also ‘*MORGAN’S” and “SMITH WOOD- 
HOUSE’S”’ Vintage 1884, bottled 1888s. 


Special Line in good SCOTCH WHISKEY. 
CLYNSHE, 6 years old, 44/. 
CHOICE OLD COGNACS.—1870, 67/-; 1875, 65/=, 


SPENCER, TURNER & BOLDERO, Lro,, 


61 to 93, LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 
Wine and Spirit Merchants. Tea and Coffee Merchants. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 


New Books in 


Belles-Lettres. 





PROSE FANCIES. By RicHarp LE 
GALLIENNE. With a Portrait of the Author by 
WILSON STEER. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 
uniform with ‘‘The Religion of a Literary 
Man,” 5s. net. 2nd Edition. 

Also a limited Large-Paper Edition (nearly all 
subscribed, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘We confess they have sometimes made us think of 
Elia. In them Mr. Le Gallienne has found a vein in 
which he has no rival amongst the modern young men 
who write prose.”— Speaker. 

‘They deserve to rank forthwith among the gems ot 
English prose. And why? Because they could have 
been written only by a poet.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“We do not forget ‘ Virginibus Puerisque’ or ‘Men 
and Books,’ when we say that for their like we have 
to go back to Alexander Smith’s ‘Dreamthorp,’ that 
genuinely ‘golden book of spirit and sense.’”—Liver- 
pool Post. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. 
Passages selected by his friend, G, S. STREET, 
With Title-page designed by C, W. FuRSE, 
450 Copies. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d, net. [ Ready. 

‘The material is novel, the treatment unfalteringly 
ironical, and the execution rarely sober and judicious, 
and the effect within its limits is absolute. It appeals 
to everybody with a sense of humour and a taste for 
letters.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is admirably done throughout, full of delicate 
strokes of inontea! wit.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr.G.S. Street’s clever and amusing autobiography 
of a boy.”—Scotsman. 


A LONDON ROSE AND OTHER 
RHYMES, By ERNEST Ruys, With Title-page 
Designed by SELWYN IMAGE, 350 Copies. 
Crown 8vo, 55, net. [ Ready. 

‘*Mr. Rhys has the genuine touch of imagination, the 
spirit of the higher level of creation which I confess I 
do not largely trace in the generality of contemporary 
verse.”—The Optimist in the Sun. 
“Those who love poetry for its own sake will find 
much in the book to repay their attention.”—Scofsman. 
“Mr. Rhys evidently has the poetic instinct, and 
something of the artistic gift.”—Globe. 


THE SPHINX: A Poem. By Oscar 


WILDE. Decorated throughout in line and 
colour, and bound in vellum and gold from a 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS, 250 Copies, 
£2 2s, net ; 25 Copies Large Paper, £5 55. net. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


‘The monsters of the Egyptian room at the British 
Museum live again in his weird, sometimes repulsive, 
but all the same stately and impressive lines. The 
vellum binding, the various symbolic designs, the 
quaint rubricated initials and the general arrangement 
of the text, all by Mr. Ricketts’ sympathetic art, are 
most subtly infused by the spirit of the poem. The 
designs on the cover are particularly striking, and Mr. 
Ricketts has never made a lovelier thing than the 

roup of maidens clustering round ‘the moon-horned 

o’ as she weeps.”—The Crier in the Pall Mail 
Budget. 


THE DANCING FAUN: A Novel. By 
FLORENCE FARR. With Title-page and Cover 
designed by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 
uniform with ‘‘ Keynotes,” 3s. 6d, net. [eady. 

“We welcome the light and merry pen of Miss Farr 
as one of the deftest that has been wielded in the style 
of to-day. She has written the cleverest and the most 


cynical sensation story of the season.”—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 





A LITTLE CHILD'S WREATH. A 
Sonnet Sequence. By ELIZABETH RACHEL 
CHAPMAN, With Title-page and Cover designed 
by SELWYN IMAGE. 350 Copies, square 16mo, 
green buckram, 35. 6d. net, | Ready. 


“Full of a very solemn and beautiful but never ex- 
aggerated sentiment.”—LOGROLLER in Sfar. 

“While they are brimming with tenderness and tears 
they are marked with the skilled workmanship of the 
real poet.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“They are marked by many felicitous touches 
drawn from an observation of the sympathy which 
exists between nature and children.”—Scofsman. 


HERO AND LEANDER. By Curisto- 


PHER MARLOWE and GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
With Borders, Initials, and 7 Illustrations, De- 
signed and Engraved on the Wood by C. §S, 
RICKETTS and C, H. SHANNON. Bound in 
English vellum and gold, 200 Copies only. 
355. net. A few copies remain unsold. [ Ready. 


‘The sumptuous new edition of ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
which Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon have decorated 
after the manner of their delightful ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe,’ is provided with one of the loveliest vellum 
bindings I have seen.”—LoGROLLER in Séar. 

‘‘T am going to be ungrateful enough to say that the 
illustrations have a little disappointed me. For one 
thing, there are too few of them. . . . Certainly it is 
a wonderful cover: nothing but a few straight lines, 
geometrically arranged, with—is it a young vine leaf ?— 
at each corner; but what a triumph of formal beauty!” 
—Pall Mall Budget. 


BOOKS AND PLAYS BY ALAN MONK- 
HOUSE: Essays on George Meredith’s Novels 
and Poems, George Borrow’'s Writings, Ibsen's 
Plays, Stevenson's and Henley’s Plays, Turgenieff, 
etc. 400 Copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [eady. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE 
RHYMERS’ CLUB. With Contributions by 
ERNEST DOWSON, EDWIN ?: Euuis, G. A. 
GREENE, ARTHUR HILLIER, LIONEL JOHNSON, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, VICTOR PLARR, 
ERNEST RADFORD, ERNEST RuHys, T. W. ROL- 
LESTON, ARTHUR SYMONS, JOHN TODHUNTER, 
W. B. YEATS. 500 Copies (of which 400 are 
for sale). Scuare r6mo, 55. net. [ Ready, 


Also 50 Copies Large Paper, 10s, 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN A TREE TOP. By 


CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT. 200 Copies, crown 
8vo, green buckram, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


POOR FOLK. By Frepor Dostoievsky. 
Translated from the Russian by LENA MILMAN, 
with an Introduction by GEORGE MoorE anda 
Title-page by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 
uniform with ‘‘Keynotes,” 3s. 6d. net, [ Ready. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY 
BEAUTIFUL. By JOAQUIN MILLER. 200 
Copies, fcap. 8vo, 55. net. [Nearly Ready. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PURE CYPRUS WINES. 
CHATEAU D’HERONA. 


H. J. H. HOLDSWORTH & CO., Agents. 





Analytical Report by Watlace C, Nickels, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


‘* Analytical and Technical Laboratory, 41, Cheapside, E.C., 
“‘ November 24th, 1893. 

‘I have submitted the sample of your ‘Chateau d’Herona’ Wine to a careful analytical test, and have satisfied 
myself that the Wine is absdlutely pure and genuine. The sample represents a full-bodied, sound and fruity wine of 
rich colour and good bouquet, and the wine is of excellent quality. 

‘*The moderate amount of inorganic matter present in the wine consists partly of iron. 

““(Signed) WALLACE C. NICKELS.” 


RED WINE. 

A delicious Table Wine, possessing the delicate flavour and full body of a fine old Burgundy. 

This Wine is grown and shipped exclusively by the Cyprus COMPANY, LIMITED, and is 
guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from any adulteration or admixture whatsoever. It contains 
iron drawn from the soil on which the grapes are grown, and is therefore a pure natural tonic, 
possessing great strengthening and blood-making properties. 


CHATEAU D’HERONA ive ote oo Bottles at 20/- per doz. 
es Bis i Half Bottles ,, 24/- per 2 doz. 
WHITE Win Ee. 
Partakes of the character of a fine Hock, is very delicate, clean and dry, quite free from acidity. 
CHATEAU D’HERONA _..... si .. Bottles at 26’- per doz. 
mm Se we Half Bottles ,, 30/- per 2 doz. 
BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 
Orders of one dozen and upwards sent carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and 


Wales, and 1/- per dozen for carriage will be allowed on all similar parcels for Scotland and Ireland 
All orders must be accompanied by a remittance. 


H. J. H. HOLDSWORTH & 60., 90, cannon st,, LONDON, Ec. 


Agent for Yorkshire— WM. ieee a 





” 


” 








> BOSS. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
GREAT ORMOND 8T., BLOOMSBURY. Convalescent Branch-CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. President—The DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. Chairman—ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. 


£2,800 borrowed from the Rankers to meet Christmas Bills. 1893.—In- Patients, 1,604. New Out-Patients, 27,698. 
On behalf of the Sick Children the Committee appeal to every Mother and Father in England for help. 


The CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL is POVERTY-STRICKEN, and the Committee BEG for IMMEDIATE AID. 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS, DEACON, anD MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 
NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 


In-Patients Treated in 1893. . 10,599 | Assured Income . ae . £20,000 
Cut i 45 fa ate Br ‘ . 127,094 | Expenditure . : 3 , . £60,000 
£40,000 RequirED EACH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 

J. H. HALE, Chairman. 
G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 


























Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. .. €1010 0 | Annual Subscription for two votes so St 28-6 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ee 5 5 0 Annual Subscription for one vote +» O10 6 
Office—100, Fleet Street, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 





We are anxious, as in former years, to take at lene 1500 1500 POOR CHILDREN attending our Sunday Schools into the 
COUNTRY FOR A DAY, 
and also to send more than 250 sickly little ones to a HOLIDAY HOME FOR A FORTNIGHT. 
WILL THE READERS KINDLY HELP? 


by sending contributions to— F, A. BEVAN, Esq., Treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, E.C., or to 
WILLIAM WHEATLEY, Superintendent, 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
President— The kight Hon. the Eart oF ABERDEEN. 
This Society was established in 1862 to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc., and every 
other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beps and INVALID CARRIAGES are Lent to the Afflicted. 
It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate of a Surgeon only. By special 
grants it ensures that every deserving applicant = receive prompt assistance. 
OVER 200 PATIENTS RE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY & Co , Lombard Street. 
WILLIAM TRE SIDDER, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


Estab, 1807.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE. (Estab. 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer-—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The _—— (numbering nearly 10,000 in the year are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults 
over wards of 495,500 Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITI FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEED NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises ace el Sal beovdin , inter 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. SUBSC RIPTIONS TONS, 
and BEQ' TS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK ree i aked Street ; 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL PARTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SOLE AGENTS 














Jor advertisements in this Magazine, 
C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,, 


who will be pleased to forward scale of charges on application. 
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‘COLLINSON & LOCK, Lo. 
: 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
INEXPENSIVE AND THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


In the Greatest Variety and Finest Colours, from 1/- a yard. 











PAPERHANGINGS. 


An Unlimited Selection of Beautiful Designs, from 1/- a Piece. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING AND DECORATING 
76 to 80, OXFORD STREET, W. 













nfl NEW BUINER SPRING BEDSTEAD. 


Pillars 1 in. Sides ans in. strong Tubes 
Double Woven Wire Mattress 
Patent Side fastenings to 
Prevent Sagging. 
Bottom Frame in 1 piece, 
Full details and large illustration 
with Prices of Bedding, Post 

free on application. 












sxvok ¢ 
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ot 
wn 
Est 
ate 
ce a at ° 
pt 6 ft. 6 in, long. Bedsteads, Bedding, 
es~ 8 ft. — Spring Mattresses, 
Ee g ~ == Bedroom Furniture, etc., 
e@ direct from the Manufacturer. 
2 = & Please mention this magazine. 
e & Y To be had only direct from 


CHARLES RILEY, Freeman St., BIRMINGHAM, 





THOMAS TRAPP & SONS, 


21, Water Lane, 36, Quai des Chartrons, 
LONDON. BORDEAUX. 


CELLARS: 
41, St. Thomas’s Street, LONDON, 8.E. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE FRENCH EMBASSY, 


WINES AND SPIRITS, 
Cleared at Customs. Housed or Bottled, 


Delivered and Binned away at any address about 
London; or Packed and sent by rail to any Town 
in the United Kingdom. 


STOCKS TAKEN OR VALUED. 





ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 





Write for our latest Catalogue, 1d. post free. 
Postfor Selection. 


Varieties sent by Post for Selection to any part of the World. 


No deposit required from responsible applicants. 
No obligation to purchase. 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical, Secular, and Religious Subjects, 


Statuary, Views, Eastern Types, Artists’ Life Studies, 
Animals, Clouds, Waves, Costumes, Heads, 
Children, Figures, Yachts, etc. 


Sole Agents for the sale of the celebrated Series of Life Studies 


for Artists by Count von Gléden and G. Pliischow. 


Collections from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Vatican, Dresden, 


and other noted Galleries. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, Photographic Publishers, 





4, SALLCOTTE ROAD, BATTERSEA RISE, LONDON, 8.W. 


No connection with any other firm of Photo Dealers. 


It includes the Newest Publications, any of which are sent by 


(Established 1876,) 





Seas 





S eer eS ETC 


eo 
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NO END rents oxttiere 
OF WORRY 
trqiaade ™ SAVED 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 





STONE'S PIGEON HOLES ®> 5, tam" 


24 holes, each 83x 5} x 34- Price 48/- 












LONDON.W. 
PHOTO GRAPHS 
PHOTOGRAVURES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
POST FREE //s 


[5 COCA WIN 


! 
153 NEW BOND ST | 
, 





















MARVILLOUS KESTORAIIVE 


Strongly De rset by The Lancet, The British Medical 


Fournal, and Medical Profession. Medical Ana alyses and Testi- 
monials Free by Post. 

For SLEEPLESSNESS, MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
FATIGUE, ANEMIA, INFLUENZA, CONVALESCENTS 


A few glasses only will prove its efficacy. 


mia sly fae tet of esting the tien cot Half coca Wine us 


Seco be roducer, At ro p.m. a dose of opium was administered, 
«but at midnight there ere had been 0 0 effect. A glass of Hall's Coca 
“Wine was given, and sleep was produced in half an hour.” 

Of Chemists and Wine Merchants, Q/- & 3/6 per Bottle, or post free. 


STEPHEN SMITH & Co., Bow, LONDON. 





BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children, 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


Aub si hi 
of SKIN) | & 


| Moseteve’ ae) 
TLONDON; 






Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that i is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the ‘‘ J/assage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey's Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 


All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last for years. 


To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C., 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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NORTH CERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL STEAMERS 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
TO NEW YORK on Wednesdays and Sundays by the following fast Steamships:— 





Tons. H.-P. | Tons. H.-P. 
SPREE 7,000 12,500 TRAVE 5,350 = 7,500 
HAVEL 7,000 12,500 SAALE 5,350 7,500 
LAHN 5,600 8,800 EMS 5,000 7,000 
ALLER — 5,350 7,500 ELBE 4,500 5,600 
. Tons. H.-P. 


KAISER WILHELM II, 7,000 6,500 


Average Passage 7 to 74 days. Special Train from Waterloo Station, London, 
on the morning of Sailing, bringing Passengers alongside the ‘Tender within 
two hours. Low through fares from London. 


TO AUSTRALIA every 28 days, calling at Genoa, Naples, Port Said, 
Suez, Aden, and Colombo. Passengers leave London by the 10.15 a.m. Train 
on day of Sailing. 


TO CHINA and JAPAN every 28 days, calling at Genoa, Naples, Port 


Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, and Singapore. Passengers leave London by the 
10.15 a.m. Train on day of Sailing. 


TO GENOA and NAPUES every 14 days. Specially low rates. 
TO THE RIVER PLATE every 28 days, calling at Corunna, Monte 


Video, Buenos Ayres, and Rosario. Passengers leave London, Waterloo Station, 
by the 11.15 train on morning of sailing. 


TO BREMEN,—0One of the above Express Steamers, due from New York 
on Tuesdays or Wednesdays and Sundays, will take passengers for BREMEN. 
Fares: First Class, £2 10s.; Second Class, £1 10s.; Return, £4 and £2 105., 
including everything necessary, excepting wine, etc. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE GENERAL AGENTS— 


KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 


65, 66, and 67, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 
32, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
And at SOUTHAMPTON and MANCHESTER. 





Telegrams: “TEUTONIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 2012. 
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THE PERFECTION OF WRITING MACHINES. 
This Typewriter is entirely made in England. 
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For further particulars apply 


North’s Typewriter Manufacturing Co., Ld., 


53, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON, E.C. 


H. P. TRUEFITT, 


UP TO DATE, 
13, 14, OLD BOND STREET, 


TO 20, 21, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. 
The whole of these magnificent premises have been refitted with the latest 
improvements for— 


HAIRDRESSING, MANICURE, CHIROPODY, FACE 
MASSAGE, ELECTROLYSIS, Etc. 


New FEATURE: AMERICAN SHAVING SALOON, ALL FITTINGS, ETC., MADE IN 
CHICAGO—AMERICAN OPERATORS. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY REAL AMERICAN SALOON IN LONDON. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
CURE FOR 


INDIGESTION. 


Further 
Particulars from 


8. FITTON & SON, 


MILLERS, 
MACCLESFIELD. 


Madame A. T. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVES) 

Is a iil beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended - eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for i injurious cosmet ic 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by c« 
metics = powders, but can only be removed permanently by the’ Toilet 
Mask. its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from Mt. skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful, It is harm- 
less, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a 
complexion preserver and a beautifier. 

Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps. 


MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 
THE TOILET MASK CO, 13% OXEORD STREET, 




















TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Frin es, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown ina few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 












Prepared only y 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vii/., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 





TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 
CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of al! 
sorts and conditions of men. 


—_e—~ Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position. Prepared only by 
JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vill, 
17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/0, 5/0, and 10/9. 

















Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as “ Mr. 
preparation.” 
The London Medical Record says: 


all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” 


Benger’s admirable 


‘It is retained when 





The British Medical Fournal says: ‘‘ Benger’s Food 
has by its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 

The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘Infants do 
remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
before it. 





Benger’s Food 


is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/. by Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 





THE ORIGINAL PICTURES 


That have appeared in the Pall Mall Magazine 


ARE NOW ON VIEW 


At THE 


HANOVER GALLERY, 4l, NEW BOND ST. 








Amongst the Pictures are the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS to Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH'S Serial, 


“LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA,”’ By JOHN GULICH, 


AND 


“THE SHIPS OF ALL AGES,” BY SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 





OPEN FROM 


io ThA. 6. 


ADMISSION I/-. 





THE EXHIBITION CLOSES ON THE 28th JULY. 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 








AUTOMATIC CHEQUE PUNCH. 

WILLIAMS COPYING BATH. 
Agents for) oexTER FOLDING MACHINE. 

CENTIGRAPH ADDING MACHINE. 








Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, 





has been used in England for the past two 
years by eminent Writers, Engineers, and in 
large Mercantile establishments. After critical 
and severe tests in competition with other 
machines, the Williams has been adopted by 
several Government departments. 

The Williams writes on top of the platen 
in perfectly plain sight (no lifting of carriage). 
It has speed and manifolding capacity unsur- 
passed. It has a light, elastic touch, and is 
nearest noiseless. It is compact, portable, 
strong, easily learned, and economically main- 
tained. 

The movable parts can be locked instantly, 
so that it can be shipped or carried without 
wiring or packing. It does better and neater 
werk than any ribbon machine can. Notwith- 
standing its marked advantages, the Williams 
costs no more than the older so-called Standard 
machine, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., FOR EUROPE, 


21, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 119, Nassau Street; PARIS, 85, Rue Richelieu; 
DUBLIN, 5, Upper Ormond Quay; EDINBURGH, lla, Shandwick Place. 





For Your 


Best Work 
USE ONLY 
REEVES’ 


ARTISTS’ 
COLOURS 





PURE 

PERMANENT 

RELIABLE 
All Dealers supply, 
Catalogue Post Free 
From the Makers 


REEVES & SONS, L° 
113, CHEAPSIDE 

8, EXHIBITION ROAD 

19, LOWER PHILLIMORE PLACE 


m The 
DIGESTIVE 
TABLE SALT 





Pépealia thoroughly digeste the feed. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEPSALIA is cheap. It 
adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal, 

From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., im bottles, 
at I/-, 9/-, and 5/-, or 

G. & G, STERN, 62, Grays Inn Road. Lendon. 
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HOPE wwe BALD. 


Premature Baldness, Bald Patches, 
Greyness, Superfluous Hair, etc., 
treated on Modern Scientific Principles. 





Testimonials which will convince the most 
sceptical, together with valuable Pamphlet and 
Advice Form, Free on receipt of Stamped 
Addressed Envelope. 


O. E. HORN, D.Sc., 
‘hair Specialist, 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT, 


(GOLD MEDALLIST). 


TYPEWRITERS 


Bought, Sold, Exchanged, and Lent on Hire. 





REMINGTONS, CALIGRAPHS, BARLOCKS, YOSTS, 
HAMMONDS, at Half- price. 

Terms, Cash or Easy Terms. Use of Machine Taught 
Free of Charge to Hirers or Purchasers. 
Machines Cleaned or Repaired. Ribbons and Sundries 

; for all Machines. 
Documents Copied in Best Style at Lowest Rates. Lists Free. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANCE, 


74, Chancery Lane (Holborn End), London. 











A PERMANENT By /6 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARCEMENT 


Reproduced from any ordinary Photograph, handsomely 
| mounted on Plate Sunk India Tint Mount, measuring 18 by 
| 15 inches. Sent carefully packed and carriage paid to an 
| address in the United Kingdom for 6/-. Usual West En 

charge, 21/- 
| Hundreds of Unsolicited Testimonials received. Kindly call, 
| tf possible, and inspect Specimens, or send for Price Lists. 
Carefully address all orders to— 


THE ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
| 72, Oxford St., London, W. 
ENERGETIC AGENTS REQUIRED. 








Studios 
open daily, 
10 till s. 








No Heating. 
No Preparation. 
No Mixing Required. 
Permanently Jet Black. 
DAVID FLEMING, 69, REnFiELD ST. GLASGOW, 





It is the best known 
remedy for Coughs, 
Colds, Consump- 
tion, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma. 

It acts like a charm 
in Diarrhea, and 
is the only known 
specific in Cholera 
and Dysentery. 

It effectually cuts 

short all attacks of Efilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Con- 

vulsions and Spasms. 
Itisextensively used by Medical Menat Homeand Abroad. 
Sold by Medicine Dealers all over the World, in Bottles 

18. t}d.; 2-02., 28. o@.; 4-02, 45. 6d. ; half-pints, 11s. ; and 

pints, 20s. each ; and by the inventor : 

Richard Freeman, 70, Kennington Park Rd., London, S.E. 
N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James, and 

Lord Justice Mellish, decided in favour of Freeman’s Original 

Chlorodyne, and against Brown and Davenport, compelling 

them to pay all costs in the suits.—See 7imes, July 24, 1873. 

















9.94 


Manufactory : 


Prices ls. to 16s. 6d. Sold throughout the Country. 
176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
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oy) / 
Of Food in 
Se - PATENTED 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
HAS EXTRA LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK. 


SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE IN THE POCKET. 


FLOW OF INK TO THE PEN CAN BE REGULATED 
WITH THE GREATEST NICETY. 




















In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased: 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED 
BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO 
BE BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY 

YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 


and fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 
14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


Also the “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 


ABSOLUTELY SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE, AND PRESERVES THE 
INK FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Fitted with IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6 each. 
” ” ” GOLD PENS, &/5, 10/6, & 12/6 


THE “ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
tris) 





PRICES FROM 
MADE IN 2/6 
THIRTY VARIETIES. 
UPWARDS. 





oo > Nema 
SECTION, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION, 
The Float is so weighted and poised as always to keep the Ink on the same level, whatever quantity may be 

contained in the Reservoir. 


ADVANTAGES: 
The Ink in the Dipping-Well is always maintained at the same Uniform Depth. 
The Reservoir being completely enclosed, the Ink is protected from dust and evaporation. 
The Ink remains Clear and Limpid to the last drop, even after the lapse of several months. 
Saving of Ink and of time and trouble in cleaning and replenishing. 


Also THE “ISOBATH” MUCILAGE JAR, Price 6/- 
THE “ISOBATH” STAMP & ENVELOPE DAMPER, Price 10/6. 


wind. - = 








Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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FLOWING ON FOR EVER. 


THERE is said to have been a man once who for the first time in his life set out 
to see the world. He came at length to the banks of a wide river. To continue 
his journey he must cross it. There was no boat, no bridge. He did not miss 
them, however, being unfamiliar with the ways of great bodies of water. He simply 
seated himself on the shore and waited patiently for the river to flow by, that he 
might walk over dry ground. , 

“Tf I wait until I have nothing to do before I put on my things and go out 
for an airing,” said a lady the other day, “I shall never go at all. So I break 
loose occasionally and let work wait till I come back. But not often, for I’m uneasy 
lest something should go wrong while I’m away.” . 

That’s just it. Woman’s work is never done. It is a river that never flows by. 
And most women, faithful souls! will not leave it. Hence we get letters like these. 

“Tn the early part of 1880,” says one, “I felt tired, languid and weary, as if all life 
and energy had oozed out of me. I was very pale, and my hands and feet were cold. 
My appetite was poor, and after meals I had fulness at the chest and fluttering and 
palpitation of the heart. Then I became weak and reduced. I was like a walking ghost. 
I was four years in this way. Two doctors prescribed for me, but I got no better. They 
said my blood was thin and poor. Finally, I bought a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
and it cured me. That is nine years ago now, and I have been in good health ever since. 
(Signed) Mrs. Emma Richard, Lanjeth, St. Stephen’s, Cornwall, March 6th, 1893.” 

“In July 1885,” says another, “I was taken ill. At first I merely felt tired, 
languid and weary. My mouth tasted badly, I had no appetite, and after eating 
I had pain in the chest and palpitation of the heart, also pain at the stomach and 
between the shoulders. : Often I would have giddy spells, as if I should fall to the 
ground. Then came a frightful pain at the heart, and a choking sensation as if 
something were lodged in my throat. My breath came short and quick, and I was 
so nervous I was afraid to be left alone. I took all sorts of medicines, but nothing 
did me any good. Three years I suffered thus, and then one day a neighbour gave 
me a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. In a few days I felt better, and when the 
Syrup was gone my complaint was gone too. (Signed) Mrs. Amelia Layland, 73, 
Spencer’s Road, Heeley, Sheffield, Feb. roth, 1893.” 

“For the last ten years,” says another, “I suffered from severe indigestion and 
torpid liver. My appetite was poor, and after eating my chest felt raw and sore. I 
was never easy until I had thrown up my food. Some days I was quite prostrate. 
I had great pain and /fting at the heart, and lost a deal of sleep at night. I saw a 
doctor from time to time, but he was not able to relieve me. In May 1892 I first 
read of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After I had taken it for a few days my food 
began to relish and digest, and I didn’t vomit any more. I was cured, and since then 
I have kept in good health by taking an occasional dose whenever I felt the need of it. 
(Signed) Mrs. Martha Benyon, Brockton, near Shrewsbury, Feb. 23rd, 1893.” 

We could go on quoting letters of this kind all day. ‘They all tell the same story 
— illness and suffering with happier times following the use of the remedy mentioned 
by these three ladies. Incessant work and abundant worry produce indigestion and 
dyspepsia, and yet work they must as long as they can stand. 

Do husbands and brothers always appreciate this? We fear not. They don’t 
mean to be brutal, but they don’t think: that’s the whole of it—they don’t think. 

Now let these men think to keep the house always supplied with this medicine. It 
will help the woman to do thework that is never done—tocross the river that flows for ever. 

Besides, consider the saving of money, time, and suffering. And then, too, best of all, 
the bright faces and pleasant voices of the women at home when they feel well and happy. 
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D’S 


|LONG WAISTED. AGREA 


THE LONG WAISTED. 


200 DOZEN OR 2,400 PAIRS OF THIS” 
CELEBRATED MAKE ALONE 

delivered this season in London per Day. The great question of.the 
day with all. Ladics is the lashion in Corsets, which grows year by 
year, until our Special Artistes have produced corsets for every 
type of figure. : —— - 
.IZOD’S CORSETS ore cut on. scientific principles, 
with a precision of accuracy formerly unkuown, 
S draw Ladies’ attention to their Loug- Waisted 
Corsets; which have been designed by -their British and Foreign 
Artistes, which are the best the world produces. 
The Ladies’ Tailors always recommend these celebrated goods for 
the elegance with which they set off a tailor-:nade dress, and create a 
long waist and graceful figure. They are made in a variety of qualities, 
and are beautiful and inexpensive, . Every pair stamped on busk 
Iz90's LONG WAISTED, 2nd also.on lid of the box. 
‘o be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in Europe, India, 
Canada, United States, Australia, the whole of the, British Colonies, 
and throughout the world. = 
WRITE FOR OUR SHEET OF DRAWINGS. 












































Surgeon Dentist 
Dr. CKO. H | (NES, Doctor of Dental Surgery, 


57, Great Russell Street, 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Consultation Free, Daily 10 to 5, and, with every information on the supply of Prize 
Medal Dentals, and will forward H.M. the Queen’s Dentist’s Testimonial ; also Complete 
List of Highest Possible Awards obtained by Dr. Gro. H. JONES at the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions for Painless and Perfect Dentistry. 


Exam., U.S.A. 






















TURTLE SOUP ; JELLY, GALFS FOOT -» 
DELLY, MEAT “LOZENGES 11 ume staniore street. ua 
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Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display 
Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty teeth whitened 
and cleansed with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it, it is regarded as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the toilet. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laugh lest they should disclose the 
discoloration of their teeth, have only to brush them every 

day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for the toilet possesses a greater claim to 
public confidence, and to few are accorded such a large share of public favour. Sold by 
all chemists at 2s. 6d. 








“ 4 


arter s little 
a= iver Pills 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 1s, 140. (FOR 40 PILLS), | | 












































CONTAIN NO MERCURY, NO POISON. 
PURELY VEGETABLE AND UNINJURIOUS, 









Small Pill. 


Small Dose. 























Small Price. 
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The REMINGTON Typewriter 


makes no pretensions that are 
not supported by its record ; 
advances no claims that the 
actual performance of each 
and every machine manufac- 
tured will not justify; varies 
not from one uniform standard 
of excellence in construction ; 
and therefore maintains, by 
means of timely and thorough- 
ly tested improvements, its 
unquestionable pre-eminence 

_— m as the Standard Writing- 
machine. Shade Practical, Durable, Easy to Learn and Operate. 














We did not compete for an Award at the World's Fair. Our Display was for Exhibition only. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











MAX GREGER’S 


PURE HUNGARIAN 


RED BURGUNDIES. 


Have been recommended by the highest 
Medical Authorities for over 30 years. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION TO 


MAX GREGER, LTD., 


Wine Merchants to the Queen, 


45, ST. THOMAS’S ST, $6; & 2, OLD BOND ST, W. 
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THE SUMMER SUN 


Ladies exposed to the hot sun and dust will find the most cooling, refreshing, and healing 
preparation in 


meee KALYDOR 


which removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and produces soft, fair, delicate skin. 
2/3 and 4/6. Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Kalydor. 







































DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other blood poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 








=| Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, porns 1st, 787%. 
“DEAR SIR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ ave no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a hw articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although eeurered | a ar twenty-five 
years, and also copies, fee ag ae members of the faculty. By the use of 5 our ‘ SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a Headache « Cuatesien since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various com- 
re that you may well extend its use pro bono publico, I find it makes En meee = and ex- 
iilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. 
The Value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be “told. 
Its success ii. Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see seg the Capsule is marked ENOQ’S FR UIT SALT.”’ Without it you have been imposed 
m by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT: " WORKS, LONDON, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


STRAINED VISION.|OUR EYES. 


Just Published, Fifteenth Edition, with New Chapters of | 
the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the Improve- | 
ment in Old Sight. 


Many persons suffer from Headaches and 
what they mistake for Neuralgia, which are 
the result of Strained Vision, and could be 


at once relieved by the use of proper OUR EYES, AND HOW T0 PRESERVE 


ll to th . For 
Piiien inierenation weg: Gus Eyes, ” by Mr. THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD ACE. with Special 














Information = Spectacles. By JoHN BrRowniNcG, 

JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With Seventy Illustrations. 
or consult the Author personally, at Twentieth Thousand. Price rs. , cloth, 

Cuatro & Winous, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 

63, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. by the Author, JoHN 
«Our Eyes,and How poy Them.” rite 1/-, post free. 3ROWNING, 63, STRAND, Lonvon, W.C. 





“ Belfast House.”’ 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


(ESTABLISHED 1766) 
Invite Ladies to Send for their SAMPLES and PRICE LIST, which are sent FREE, 


Cambric Handkerchiefs . .. ._ . from 2S. 2d. per doz. 


Damask Table Cloths ..._. © « » 38. Gd. each. 

Damask Napkins © «e yw 88. Od. per doz. 
Dress apes, 36 inches wide. . . ,, IS. Od. per yard. 
Dusters. ‘ » Is. Od. per doz. 


| IRISH LINEN AND DAMASK MANUFACTURERS, 


16, BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN ; 
sg, NEV BOND STREET, ww. 
(2 Doors from Oxford Street.) 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVYVALIDS 








THE HALL, ARDLEIGH, NR. COLCHESTER. 
DEAR Mr. MELLIN,—I am sending you a photo. of my two boys, the younger 1 year and the 
elder 2 yrs. 8 months. They have both been brought up on your Food, and are both very strong boys. 
Yours truly, GERTRUDE FENN. 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Cé., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin). 
DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simpie, 
Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 

AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 

A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and 
Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials which are of the greatest 

interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, §.E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MARION & CO., 


DEALERS and MANUFACTURERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL, PLATES, FILMS, 
PAPER AND MOUNTS. 


ee ®PLAPLPODDPDWWAWAAADAWWANWAAAAANY 


Plate and 1 Film ‘Factory, SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Mount Factory, COURBEVOIE, NEAR PARIS. 


een LDP PLPPWPWWWAWAWAWAN 


OuR NEw HAND CAMERA, ‘“* THE FILMER,” 


will shortly be ready. This Camera is second to none, carrying either One Hundred or less Cut Films, 
}-plate size. Write for Particulars. 


RADIAL HAND CAMERA, 


Now made in Five Sizes—z.e., 3} x 34, 44 x 34, 5 x 4, 64 x 43, and 12x 9 centimetres. Each Camera 
carries 12 Plates, without sheaths or backing, and the Plates can be exposed in any order. The interior 
being made of metal, it is very suitable for any climate. Prices from £5 15s. to L183. Full detailed 
List Free on application. 














MARION’S PLATES AND FILMS. 
Manufactured at their Works, SOUTHGATE. 
Each Packet marked with the Actual Speed Number thereon, and if used in conjunction with Messrs. 
HurTER & DRIFFIELD’s ACTINOGRAPH, correct exposures can always be obtained, and no failures, 
Apply to any Dealers, or direct to the Manufacturer. 
HURTER & DRIFFIELD’S ACTINOGRAPH, now Stocked for Different Latitudes, price 10/6 
each, postage extra. Please state for which Latitude required when ordering. 


Our PLATES are made in Four Rapidities—Ordinary, Rapid, Instantaneous, and Academy ; and 
the FILMS in Three Rapidities—Ordinary, Instantaneous, and Academy. The Academy we can 
specially. recommend for Landscape work, and the Instantaneous for Snap Shots. 

PLATES. FILMS. 
44x34 5x4 64x43 84x 6} 10x8 12x10 44x 3k 5x4 64x 4} 84x64 10x8 12x10 


Ordinary, per doz. 1/- 1/7 2/8 4/8 7/8 10/- | Oydinary,perdoz. 1/6 2/6 3/8 6/6 11/- 16/- 
Rapid » 1/8 2/- 3/- 5/6 9/6 18/- : 2/- 3/5 5/1 8/9 14 

Instantaneous ,, 1/6 2/6 3/8 6/6 11/- 16/- I n / jellpicaigien 3 
Academy »» 1/6 2/6 3/8 6/6 11/- ~~ Academy »» 2/- 8/5 5/1 8/9 14/9 22). 


MARION’S MOUNTS. 
Manufactured at their Factory, COURBEVOIE, near PARIS. 


We have the Largest and Cheapest Variety in the Trade; they are unsurpassed for Quality and Finish, 
The Latest Style of Plate marked India Tinted Mounts. Samples Free on application. 








ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAVURES by W. & D. Downey. Illustrated Price List Free; 
DOWNEY’S ART STUDIES. Fifth Series now ready. Price 1/6 each, plain. 
MARION’S CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS OF ACTRESSES, Permanent Prints, 
6d. each. 
Full Detailed Lists and Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application, 


22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

















“WILLS” NAVY GUT 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 


Can now be obtained in 2o0z. Patent Air-Tight Tins 


In THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, 
VIZ. :— 


‘*MILD,” Yellow Label. 

” “a 
‘*MEDIUM,” Blue Label. i 
‘“*FULL,” Chocolate Label. 


As well as in loz. Packets and }lb. 
Patent Air-Tight Tins, by all Dealers 
in Tobacco. 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Ltd.,*toncon® 








<— LAne 


WITH SHORTENED LIMBS, 
THEY MAY NOW 
WEAR ORDINARY SHOES and 
LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 
Call or Write—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION COMPANY, 


275 & 276, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United Kingdom. 


Please mention “‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 





THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10S. 6d., 16S. 6d., and 25s, each. 
For a Present or Souvenir you could not give anything more useful and appropriate. 
1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
. Iridium-tipped—therefore never wears out. 
. Instantly ready for use. 
. Writes continuously for many hours. 
. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and inkpots. 
. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessitv. 
FinaLty—A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the day can produce, 


For Wedding and Complimentary Presents, the Idea! Object. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. Complete 
Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent Street, W. 


Reduced Facsimile, 


























IF YOU HAVE A 
“HEADACHE” - 
TAKE ®) 
BISHOP’S EFFERVESCENT 
CITRATE OF CAFFEINE. @) 
It will cure you. peng 


All Doctors prescribe it as the best and 
safest remedy for Headache. 
Read the Circular with each bottle. 


BEWARE OF _IMITATIONS. 
Of all Chemists and of the Inventors, 


ALFRED BISHOP & SONS, 
} 48, SPELMAN STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


“wo perren Foo exists.” | PROVIDENT =" 


This Food, which is malted by a patented process, should be 
tied wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satis- 50, REGENT ST W., 


Allen & Hanburys’ 14, oe E.C., OFFIC CE, 4 


Infants’ Bood. EXISTING ASSURANCES .. 
“1t is excellent tm quality and flavour.” phy hang RE 


ihe ance, CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS PAID 

A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of BONUSES DECLARED 
Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required for Tith 
the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly berieficial Settlement of Claims on Proof of Death and Title, 


results have attended the use of this ‘Malted Food, which needs Liberal Surrender Values. _ Intermediate Bonuses. En- || 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. dowment Assurances with Profits. 


Medical Testimony and fill Directions accompany each Tin. Prcepectes tnd Baik Setbeutien an heel 
pplication. 
Price 64., 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/-. Sold Everywhere. O * Coakiinae Greemes, detuert mnt Aiea 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s PERFECTION IN TABLE JELLIES! ~ 
Circular-Pointed Pens. 
tHe RIZINE cos 


FRUITJELLY FLAKES. 


Series of Are the Best, the Cheapest, and the Purest. a 
: Pens write as NOTHING LIKE THEM EVER BEFORE OFFERED. ~ 
s S thl * 
F LeadPencil, Neither Calf's-foot, Lemon, Orange, Pineapple, and 
, Scratch nor Spurt, the peal. ae 
Bi pm elepedosoaes ha Raspberry—All Delicious Flavours. 
special process, Assorted BRIGHT AS CR YSTA Le bg 
Sample Box for 7 stamps from Send for ‘‘RIZINE AND ITS USES,"’ Post Free. 


Rizine Works— 
The Works, BIRMINCHAM. 87, BORO’ HIGH ST, LONDON, SE. 


LAMPLOUGH’S B 
ute  PYRETIC 
© RIVER, and SA L N E. 


For over 60 Years has stood Unrivalled by any other Preparation. 
SUITABLE FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Full Directions for Use accompany each Bottle. 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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